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REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 6 OF 1953 


(Department of Defense) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1953 


Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
WW ashington, dD. C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 362, 
caucus room, Old House Office Building, Hon. Clare E. Hoffman 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

The CHatrmMan. The committee will come to order, please. 

These are hearings on Reorganization Plan No. 6 and House Joint 
Resolution 264. 

(Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 and H. J. Res. 264 are as 
follows:) 


[H. Doe. 136, 83d Cong., 1st sess.) 


MessaGe From THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, TRANSMITTING RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLAN No. 6 or 1953, RELATING TO THE DEPARTMENT OF Ds- 
FENSE 


To the Congress of the United States 

I address the Congress on a subject which has been of primary interest to me 
throughout all the years of my adult life—the defense of our country. 

As a former soldier who has experienced modern war at first hand, and now as 
President and Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States, I 
believe that our Defense Establishment is in need of immediate improvement. 
In this message I indicate actions which we are taking, and must yet take, to 
assure the greater safety of America 

Through the years our Nation has warded off all enemies. We have defended 
ourselves successfully against those who have waged war against us. We enjoy, 
as a people, a proud tradition of triumph in battle 

We are not, however, a warlike people. Our historic goal is peace. It shall 
ever be peace—peace to enjoy the freedom we cherish and the fruits of our labors. 
We maintain strong military forces in support of this supreme purpose, for we 
believe that in today’s world only properly organized strength may altogether 
avert war 

Because we are not a military-minded people, we have sometimes failed to give 
proper thought to the problems of the organization and adequacy of our Armed 


Forces. Past periods of international stress and the actual outbreaks of wars have 
found us poorly prepared. On such oceasions we have had to commit to battle 
insufficient and improperly organized military forces to hold the foe until our 
citizenry could be more fully mobilized and our resources marshaled. We know 
that we cannot permit a repetition of those conditions 

Today we live in a periolous period of international affairs. Soviet Russia and 
her allies have it within their power to join with us in the establishment of a true 
peace or to plunge the world into global war. To date they have chosen to conduct 


themselves in such a way that these are vears neither of total war nor total peace 
We in the United States have, therefore, recently embarked upon the definition 


of a new, positive foreign policy. One of our basic aims is to gain again for the 
free world the initiative in shaping the international conditions under which 
freedom can thrive. Essential to this endeavor is the assurance of an alert, 


efficient. ever-prepared Defense Establishment 
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Today our international undertakings are shared by the free peoples of other 
nations. We find ourselves in an unparalleled role of leadership of free men 
every where With this leadership have come new responsibilities. With the 
basic purpose of assuring our own security and economic viability, we are helping 
our friends to protect their lives and liberties. And one major help that we may 
give them is reliance upon our own Military Establishment. 

Today also witnesses one of history’s times of swiftest advance in scientific 
achievements. These developments can accomplish wonders in providing a 
healthier and happier life for us all. But—converted to military uses—they 
threaten new, more devastating terrors in war. These simple, inescapable facts 
make imperative the maintenance of a defense organization commanding the most 
modern technological instruments in our arsenal of weapons. 

In providing the kind of military security that our country needs, we must keep 
our people free and our economy solvent. We must not endanger the very things 
we seek to defend. We must not create a nation mighty in arms that is lacking 
in liberty and bankrupt in resources. Our armed strength must continue to rise 
from the vigor of a free people and a prosperous economy. 

Recognizing all these national and international demands upon our Military 
Establishment, we must remain ever mindful of three great objectives in organ- 
izing our defense. 

First: Our Military Establishment must be founded upon our basic constitu- 
tional principles and traditions. There must be a clear and unchallenged civilian 
responsibility in the Defense Establishment. This is essential not only to main- 
tain democratic institutions, but also to protect the integrity of the military 


profession. Basic decisions relating to the military forces must be made by 
politically accountable civilian officials. Conversely, professional military leaders 
must not be thrust into the political arena to become the prey of partisan politics. 


To guard these principles, we must recognize and respect the clear lines of respon- 
sibility and authority which run from the President, through the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretaries of the military departments, over the operations of 
all branches of the Department of Defense. 

Second: Effectiveness with economy must be made the watchwords of our 
defense effort. To maintain an adequate national defense for the indefinite future, 
we have found it necessary to devote a larger share of our national resources than 
any of us have heretofore anticipated. To protect our economy, maximum effec- 
tiveness at minimum cost is essential 

Third: We must develop the best possible military plans. These plans must 
be sound guides to action in case of war. They must incorporate the most com- 
petent and considered thinking from every point of view—military, scientific, 
industrial, and economic. 

To strengthen civilian control by establishing clear lines of accountability, to 
further effectiveness with economy, and to provide adequate planning for military 
purposes—these were primary objectives of the Congress in enacting the National 
Security Act of 1947 and strengthening it in 1949. 

Now much has happened which makes it appropriate to review the workings 
of those basic statutes. Valuable lessons have been learned through 6 years of 
trial by experience. Our top military structure has been observed under changing 
conditions. The military action in Korea, the buildup of our forces everywhere, 
the provision of military aid to other friendly nations, and the participation of 
United States Armed Forces in regional collective security arrangements, such as 
those under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization—all these have supplied 
sharp tests of our military organization. . Today, in making my specific recom- 
mendations, I have also had the benefit of the report prepared by the Committee 
on Department of Defense Organization established by the Secretary of Defense 
3 months ago. 

The time is here, then, to work to perfect our Military Establishment without 
delay. 

I 


The first objective, toward which immediate actions already are being directed, 
is clarification of lines of authority within the Department of Defense so as to 
strengthen civilian responsibility. 

I am convinced that the fundamental structure of our Department of Defense 
and its various component agencies as provided by the National Security Act, as 
amended, is sound. None of the changes I am proposing affects that basic struc- 
ture, and this first objective can and will be attained without any legislative 
change. 


: 
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With my full support, the Secretary of Defense must exercise over the Depart- 
ment of Defense the direction, authority, and control which are vested in him 
by the National Security Act. He should do so through the basic channels of 
responsibility and authority prescribed in that act—through the three civilian 
Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, who are responsible to him 
for all aspects of the respective military departments (except for the legal respon- 
sibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to advise the President in military matters). 
No function in any part of the Department of Defense, or in any of its component 
agencies, should be performed independent of the direction, authority, and control 
of the Secretary of Defense. The Secretary is the accountable civilian Lead of the 
Department of Defense, and, under the law, my principal assistant in all matters 
relating to the Department. I want all to know that he has my full backing in 
that role. 

To clarify a point which has led to considerable confusion in the past, the 
Secretary of Defense, with my approval, will shortly issue a revision of that portion 
of the 1948 memorandum commonly known as the Key West agreement, which 
provides for a system of designating executive agents for unified commands. 
Basic decisions with respect to the establishment and direction of unified com- 
mands are made by the President and the Secretary of Defense, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their military planning and advisory role. 
But the provision of the Key West agreement, under which the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff designate one of their members as an executive agent for each unified 
command, has led to considerable confusion and misunderstanding with respect to 
the relationship of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defense, and the 
relationship of the military chief of each service to the civilian Secretary of 
his military department. 

Hence, the Secretary of Defense, with my approval, is revising the Key West 
greement to provide that the Secretary of Defense shall designate in each case 
military department to serve as the executive agent for a unified command 


Under this new arrangement, the channel of responsibility and authority to a 
commander of a unified command will unmistakably be from the President to the 
Secretary of Defense to the designated civilian Secretary of a military department. 
This arrangement will fix responsibility along a definite channel of accountable 
civilian officials as intended by the National Security Act 

It will be understood, however, that, for the strategic direction and operational 
control of forces and for the conduct of combat operations, the military chief of 
the designated military department will be authorized by the Secretary of Defense 
to receive and transmit reports and orders and to act for that department in its 
executive agency capacity. This arrangement will make it always possible to 
deal promptly with emergency or wartime situations. The military chief will 
clearly be acting in the name and by the direction of the Secretary of Defense. 
Promulgated orders will directly state that fact. 

By taking this action to provide clearer lines of responsibility and authority for 
the exercise of civilian control, I believe we will make significant progress toward 
increasing proper accountability in the top levels of the Department of Defense. 


A 
A 


‘ 
< 
‘ 
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Our second major objective is effectiveness with economy. Although the 
American people, throughout their history, have hoped to avoid supporting large 
military forces, today we must obviously maintain a strong military force to ward 
off attack, at a moment’s notice, by enemies equipped with the most devastating 
weapons known to modern science. This need for immediate preparedness makes 
it all the more imperative to see that the Nation maintains effective military 
forces in the manner imposing the minimum burden on the national economy. 

In an organization the size of the Department of Defense, true effectiveness 
with economy can be attained only by decentralization of operations, under 
flexible and effective direction and control from the center. I am impressed with 
the determination of the Secretary of Defense to administer the Department on 
this basis and to look to the Secretaries of the three military departments as his 
principal agents for the management and direction of the entire defense enterprise. 

Such a system of decentralized operations, however, reauires, for sound manage- 
ment, flexible machinery at the top. Unfortunately, this is not wholly possible 
in the Department of Defense as now established by law. Two principal fields 
of activity are rigidly assigned by law to unwieldly boards which—no matter how 
much authority may be centralized in their respective chairmen—provide organi- 
zational arrangements too slow and too clumsy to serve as effective management 
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tools for the Secretary In addition, other staff agencies have been set up in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and their functions prescribed by law, thus 
making it difficult for the Secretary to adjust his staff arrangements to deal with 
new problems as they arise, or to provide for flexible cooperation among the 
several staff agencies 

Accordingly, I am transmitting today to the Congress a reorganization plan 
which is designed to provide the Secretary of Defense with a more efficient 
staff organization The plan calls for the abolition of the Munitions Board, the 
Research and Development Board, the Defense Supply Management Agency, 
and the office of Director of Installations and vests their functions in the Secre- 
tary of Defense At the same time the plan authorizes the appointment of new 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense to whom the Secretary of Defense intends to 


assign the functions now vested in the agencies to be abolished and certain other 
functions now assigned to other officials. Specifically, the reorganization plan 
provides for 6 additional Assistant Secretaries 3 to whom the Secretary will 
assi the duties now performed by the 2 Boards (based on a redistribution of 
staff functions), 2 who will be utilized to replace individual officials who presently 
hold other titles, and 1 to be assigned to a position formerly but no longer filled 
by an Assistant Secretary The new Assistant Secretary positions are required 
in order to make it possible to bring executives of the highest type to the Gov- 


ernment service al d to pe rmit them to operate ¢ fT< ectively and with less personnel 
than at present In addition, the plan also provides that, in view of the impor- 
tance of authoritative legal opinions and interpretations, the office of General 
Counsel be raised to a statutory position with rank substantially equivalent to 


that of an Assistant Secretary 





The abolition of the present statutory staff agencies and the provision of the 
new Assistant Secretaries to aid the Secretary of Defense will be the kev to the 


attainment of increased effectiveness at low cost in the Department of Defense 























These steps will permit the Secretary to make a thorough reorganization of the 
nonmilitary staff agencies in his office He will be able to establish truly effective 
and vigorous staff units | ler the leadership of the Assista S Kacl 
Assistant Secretary will function as a staff head within an assigned field of 
responsibpill 

Without imposing themselves the direct lines of respo sibility and authority 
between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the three military depart- 
ment the Assistant S retarl of Defense will prov e the Seeretarv with a 
continuing review of the progr: s of the Defense Establishment and help him 
institute major improvements their executiot Phe will be charged wit! 
establishing systems, within their assigned fields, for obtaining complete and 
accurate formation to ipport recommendations to the Secretary The Assist 
ant Secretari vill ma fr nt inspection visits to our farflung installations 
ana cK Tor es re ul {Te ivel s and effic f operations in their 
is 1 field 

Ot r improvements are Dadly ! aed 1n ti rtments of the Army, the 
Na\ and the Air For Accordingly, the of Defense is initiating 
stu b the three Secretaries of the military departments of the internal 
oO on of their ! { view vard making those Secretaries 
truly responsible ad : | obtaining greater effectiveness and 
attaining economies wherever bl These studies will apply to the organi- 
zation of the military departr ts some of the same principles of clearer lines 
of accountability which we are applvir to the Department of Defense as a whole 

[mmed ntior ll also be given to studying improvements of those parts 
of the mili lepartments directly concerned with the procurement and dis 
tribution of munitions and supplies and the inventory and accounting systems 
within each militarv department We must take every step toward seeing that 
our Arme 1 Force S are adequ { | i »plie 1 at all times M itl the materials essential 
for them to carry o their operations in the field Necessary to this effort is a 
reorganization of supply machi in the military departments These studies 
of the organization of the military departments ve my full support 





One other area for improved effectiveness is civilian and military personnel 
management In this area certain specialized studies and actions are desirable 
Accordingly, I have directed the Secretary of Defense to organize a study of the 
problems of attracting and holdi competent career personnel—civilian and 
militarv—in the Department of Defense As a part of this study, an examination 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and its practical administration will be under- 
taken to see if : 1 ecting that this study also include 
a review of stat | 





changes are needed lamd 





s governing the retirement of military officers aimed at elimi- 


cena 
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nating those undesirable provisions which force the early retirement of unusually 
capable officers who are willing to continue on active service 

The Secretary of Defense, with my approval, is issuing revised orders relating 
to the preparing and signing of efficiency reports for military personnel who serve 
full time in the Office of the Secretary, and new instructions to the military 
departments to guide selection boards in their operations. These actions are 
aimed at giving full credit to military officers serving in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense for their work for the Department of Defense as a whole. Henceforth, 
civilian officials who have military officers detailed to their offices on a full-time 
basis will be responsible for filling out and signing the formal efficiency reports 
for such officers for the period of such service. In the case of officers serving in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, no other efficiency reports for such service 
will be maintained. The Secretary of each military department is being instructed 
to direct the boards convened in his department for the selection of military officers 
for promotion, to give the same weight to service in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and the efficiency reports from that Office as to service in the military 
department staff and to efficiency reports of departmental officers. These actions 
are desirable in order to reward military officers equally for service on behalf of 
the Department of Defense and service on the staff of a military department 

These actions and others which will be undertaken are aimed at a more effective 
and efficient Department of Defense; indeed, actions toward this objective will 
be continuous 

The impact of all these measures will be felt through the whole structure of the 
Department of Defense, its utilization of millions of personnel and billions of 
dollars A simple token testimony to this is this fact: in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense alone a staff reduction of approximately 500 persons will be 
effected. 

Il 


Our third broad objective is to improve our machinery for strategic planning for 
national security Certain actions toward this end may be taken administra- 
tively to improve the organization and procedures within the Department of 
Defense. Other changes are incorporated in the reorganization plan transmitted 
to the Congress today 

The joint Chiefs of Staff. as provided in the National Security Act of 1947, are 
not a command body but are the principal military advisers to the President, 
the National Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense. They are responsi 
ble for formulating the strategic plans by which the United States will cope wit! 


the challenge of anv enemy The three members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
are the military chiefs of their respective services are responsible to their Secre- 
taries for the efficiency of their services and their readiness for war 

These officers are clearly overworked, and steps must be devised to relieve them 
of time-consuming details of minor Importance They must be encouraged to 


delegate lesser duties to reliable subordinate individuals and agencies in both the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff structure and in their military-department staffs. One of 
our aims in making more effective our strategic planning machinery, therefore, 
is to improve the organization and procedures of the supporting staff of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff so that the Chiefs, acting as a body, will be better able to perform 
their roles as strategic planners and military advisers. 

Our military plans are based primarily on military factors, but they must also 
take into account a wider range of policy and economic factors, as well as the 
latest developme nts of modern science Therefore, our second aim in assuring 
the very best strategic planning is to broa len the ce ryree of active particips 
of other persons and units at the staff level in the consideration of matters before 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to bring to bear more diversified and expert skills 

The reorganization plan transmitted to the Congress today is designed 
without detracting from the military advisory functions of the Joint ( ; 
Staff as a group—to place upon the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staf ater 
responsibility for organizing and directing the subordinate structure of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in such a way as to help the Secretary of Defense and 
Chiefs of Staff discharge their total responsibilities 

Specifically, the reorganization plan makes the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff responsible for managing the work of the Joint Staff and its Director. The 
Joint Staff is, of course, a study-and-reporting body serving the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The plan makes the service of the Director of the Joint Staff subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense. It also mal 
the Joint Staff subject to the approval of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. These new responsibilities of the Chairman are in consonance with his 












the Joint 


's the service of officers on 
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present functions of serving as the presiding officer of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
providing agenda for meetings, assisting the Joint Chiefs of Staff to perform their 
duties as promptly as practicable, and keeping the Secretary of Defense and the 
President informed of issues before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In addition, the 
proposed changes will relieve the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a body, of a large amount 
of administrative detail involved in the management of its subordinate committee 
and staff structure. 












In support of our second aim, broadened participation in strs Met c planning, 
the Secretary of Defense will direct the Chairman of the Joint Chie fs of Staff 
to arrange for the fullest cooperation of the Joint Staff and the subcommittees 


of the Joint 


+ “ 
Veltense i 


of Staff with other parts of the Office of the Secretary of 

i rly stages of staff work on any major problem. If necessary, 
to aid in this additional burden, an Assistant or Deputy Director of the Joint 
Staff will be designated to give particular attention to this staff collaboration. 
Thus, at the developmental stages of important staff studies by the subordinate 
elements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, there will be a proper integration of the 
views and Spe cial skills of the other staff agencies of the Department, such as 
those responsible for budget, manpower, supply, research, and engineering. This 
action will assure the presentation of improved staff products to the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff for their consideration, 








Also, special attention will be given to providing for the participation of com- 





petent civilian scientists and engin within the substructure of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Such participants w be able to contribute a wide range of 
scientific information and knowledge to our strategic plannit 


Only by including outstanding civilian experts in the process of strategic 
planning can our military services bring new weapons rapidly into their estab- 


lished weapons systems, make recommendations with respect to the use of new 
stems of weapons in the future war plans, and see that the whole range of 
scientific information and knowledge of fundamental cost factors are taken into 
account in strategic planning 
Taken together, the changes included in the reorganization plan and the sev- 
eral administrative actions should go a long way toward improving the strategic 
planning machinery of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and lead to the development of 


plans based on the broadest conception of the overall national interest rather 
than the particular desires of the individual services. 

I transmit herewith Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, prepared in accordance 
with the Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended, and providing for reorganiza- 
tions in the Department of Defense. 

After investigation I have found and hereby declare that ea 








h reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in section 2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended. 

I have found and hereby declare that it is necessary to include in the aecompany- 
ing reorganization plan, by reason of reorganizations made thereby, provisions 
for the appointment and compensstion of six additional Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense and a General Counsel « ae De »partme nt of Defense. The rates of com- 
pensation fixed for these officers are those which I have found to prevail in respect 
of comparable officers in the exe onion branch of the Government. 

The statutory authority for the exercise of the function of guidance to the 
Munitions Board in connection with strategic and logistic plane, abolished by 
section 2 (d) of the reorganization plan, is section 213 (c) of the N ations il Security 
Act of 1947, as amended. 

The taking effect of the reorganizations included in Reorganization Plan No. 6 
of 1953 is expected to result in a more effective, efficient, and economical perform- 
ance of functions in the Department of Defense. It is impracticable to specify 
or itemize at this time the reduction of expenditures which it is probable will be 
brought about by such taking effect. 

The Congress is a full partner in actions to strengthen our Military Establish- 
ment. Jointly we must carry forward a sound program to keep America strong. 
The Congress and the President, acting in their proper spheres, must perform 
their duties to the American people in support of our highest traditions. Should, 
for any reason, the national military policy become a subject of partisan politics, 
the only loser would be the American pe ople. 

We owe it to all the people to maintain the best Military Establishment that 
we know how to devise. There are none, however, to whom we owe it more than 
the soldiers, the ssilors, the marines, and the airmen in uniform whose lives are 
pledged to the defense of our freedom. 





Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue Waite House, April 30, 1983. 





Hegre 
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REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 6 or 1953 

(Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate and the House of Representatives in Congress 

assembled, April 30, 1953, pursuant to the provisions of the Reorganization Act of 1949, approved June 
20, 1949, as amended) 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Section 1. Transfers of functions.—(a) All functions of the Munitions Board, 


the Research and Development Board, the Defense Supply Management Agency, 
and the Director of Installations are hereby transferred to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

(b) The selection of the Director of the Joint Staff by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and his tenure, shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense 

(c) The selection of the members of the Joint Staff by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and their tenure, shall be subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(d) The functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with reSpect to managing the 
Joint Staff and the Director thereof are hereby transferred to the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Src. 2. Abolition of agencies and functions—(a) There are hereby abolished 
the Munitions Board, the Research and Development Board, and the Defense 
Supply Management ‘Agence y. 

(b) The offices of Chairman of the Munitions Board, Chairman of the Research 
and Development Board, Director of the Defense Supply Management Agency, 
Deputy Director of the Defense Supply Management Agency, and Director of 
Installations are hereby a! 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall provide for winding up any outstanding 
affairs of the said abolished agency, boards, and offices, not otherwise provided 
for in this reorganization plan. 

(d) The function of guidance to the Munitions Board in connection with 
strategic and logistic plans as required by section 213 (c) of the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended, is hereby abolished, 

Src. 3. Assistant Secretaries of Defense.—Six additional Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense may be appointed from civilian life by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Each such Assistant Secretary shall perform 
such functions as the Secretary of Defense may from time to time prescribe and 
each shall receive compensation at the rate prescribed by law for assistant secre- 
taries of executive departments. 

Sxc. 4. General Counsel—The President may appoint from civilian life, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, a General Counsel of the Department 
of Defense, who shall be the chief legal officer of the Department, and who shall 
perform such f inctions as the Secretary of Defense may from time to time pre- 
scribe. He shuil receive compensation at the rate prescribed by law for assistant 
secretaries of executive departments. 

Sec. 5. Performance of functions.—The Secretary of Defense may from time 
to time make such provisions as he shall deem appropriate authorizing the per- 
formance by any other officer, or by any agency or employee, of the Department 
of Defense of any function of the Secretary, including any function transferred 
to the Secretary by the provisions of this reorganization plan. 

Sec. 6. Miscellaneous provisions.—(a) The Secretary of Defense may from time 
to time effect such transfers within the Department of Defense of any of the 
records, property, and personnel affected by this reorganization plan, and such 
transfers of unexpended balances (available or to be made available for use in 
connection with any affected function or agency) of appropriations, allocations, 
and other funds of such Department, as he deems necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this reorganization plan. 

(b) Nothing herein shall affect the compensation of the Chairman of the 
Military Liaison Committee (63 Stat. 762). 


lished 


{H. J. Res. 264, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Providing for the taking effect of Reorganization Plan Numbered 6 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States ¢ f America 
in Congress assembled, That the provisions of Reorganization Plan Numbered 6 of 
1953, submitted to the Congress on April 30, 1953, shall take effect on the tenth dav 
after the date of enactment of this joint resolution, notwithstanding the prov aise 
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of the Reorganization Act of 1949 except that section 9 of such Act shall apply to 
such reorganization plan and to the reorganization made thereby, provided how- 
ever that subsections (c) and (d) of section 1 of said plan shall not take effect. 


(Excerpts from Public Law 216 and Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 
1950 follow:) 


PROVISIONS OF THE Act oF 1947 AND AMENDMENTS OF 1949 AND OF REORGAN- 
IZATION PLAN No. 6 or 1953 as Tury Arrect SELECTION OF A CHAIRMAN 


N 


AND OF THE MEMBERS OF THE JOINT STAFF 


{Excerpts from Public Law 216} 
\ 

Sec. 211. (a) Taere is hereby established within the Department of Defense 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which shall consist of the Chairman, who shall be the 
presiding officer thereof but who shall have no vote; the Chief of Staff, United 
States Army; the Chief of Naval Operations: and the Chief of Staff, United 
States Air Force Che Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be the principal military advisers 
to the President, the National Security Council, and the Secretary of Defense. 

b) Subject to the authority and direction of the President and the Secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall perform the following duties, in addition 
to such other duties as the President or the Secretary of Defense may direct: 

preparation of strategic plans and provision for the strategic direction 
of the military forces; 
2) preparation of joint logistic plans and assignment to the military 
services of logistic responsibilities in accordance with such plans; 

1) The Chairman, if in the grade of general, shall be additional to the number 
of officers in the grade of general provided in the third proviso of section 504 (b) 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, Kightieth Congress) or, if 
the rank of admiral, shall be additional to the number of officers having the 
imiral provided in section 413 (a) of such Act. While holding such office 

e shall take precedence over all other officers of the armed services: Provided, 
That the Chairman shall not exercise military command over the Joint Chiefs 





of Staff or over any of the military services 

In addition to participating as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
the performance of the duties assigned in subsection (b) of this section, the 
Chairman shall, subject to the authority and direction of the President and the 
Secretary of Defense, perform the following duties: 

1) serve as the presiding officer of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

2) provide agenda for meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and assist 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prosecute their business as promptly as prac- 


] 


3) inform the Secretary of Defense and, when appropriate as determined 
by t President or the Secretary of Defense, the President, of those issues 
upon which agreement among the Joint Chiefs of Staff has not been reached,”’ 


* # * 


Kxcerpts from Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953] 





The selection of tl embers of the Joint Staff by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and their t re, shall be subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
J ( Staff. 

d) 7 f yns of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to managing the 
Joint S D r thereof are hereby transferred to the Chairman of 
the Joint ( fs of Sta 

The CuarrMan. Reorganization Plan No. 6 if it becomes effective 
will reorganize the Department of Defense The plan will become 
effective under the Reore: miation Act of 1949 at the end of this 

onth unless action is taken by the House or the Senate in the 
meat 

House Joint Resolution 264 would not disapprove the reorganization 
Dilan House Joint Resolution 264 would merely remove from Re- 


} 


organization Plat No. 6 two } rovisions, both of whi n clve additional 


power to ihe Chairman oI the Jomt Chiets of Staff. 
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The people and the Congress heretofore have opposed a Prussian- 
type military chief of staff in this country. It is the duty of the 
Defense Department to let the officers of the services discuss this 
matter freely with us because their ideas and advice are necessary 
for us to make the best decision. 

Sometime the men who are bravest in the battlefield are the least 
inclined to talk freely when their superiors order them not to. This 
legislation is too important for anybody to hold back his thoughts 
and idea: 

The first witness is Deputy Secretary Kyes. 

Will you proceed? 


STATEMENT OF ROGER M. KYES, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN G. ADAMS, ACTING GENERAL COUN- 
SEL, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Kyes. Before I proceed with my statement I would like 
to point out that in order that there be an impartial application to 
the problem of reorganizing the Defense Department, the Secretary 
of Defense appointed what was known as the Rockefeller committee. 
This committee consisted of outstanding people in this country who 
are familiar with Government organization and also familiar with 
military affairs and they had senior military consultants. There 
were Gen. George C. Marshall, Chester W. Nimitz, and Carl Spaatz 
on this committee. They are retired from the Army, from the Navy, 
and from the Air Force. 

Also I might mention that they heard a host of witnesses, both 
military and civilian, with respect to this proposition 

Mr. McCormack. I assume you are appearing in favor of the 
plan and against the present resolution? 

Secretary Kyes. That is right, sir. 

No doubt most of you have read the President’s reorganization 
message and plan which were submitted to the Congress on April 30, 
and undoubtedly you have had an opportunity to study the Rocke- 
feller report which formed the basis for the decisions to submit the 
plan. Although the Rockefeller committee explains what is needed, 
with the committee’s | 
major problems to which that reorganization plan addresses itself: 
the reorganization of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the 
reorganization of the Joint Staff—not the Joint Chiefs of Staff—to clve 
the Chairman responsibility for managing the duties of the Joint 
Staff. 

I would like to dwell a moment on each of the areas in which we 
hope to make changes in the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
managerial changes designed to simplify and speed up operations and 
to reduce personnel overhead. 

Essentially these changes are to eliminate 2 existing Boards which 
have proved cumbersome and unworkable because of the committee- 
type system under which they have been required to operate; to sim- 
plify the operations and responsibilities in the areas where they have 
been working: and to substitute 3 officials with the rank of Assistant 
Secretary based on a redistribution of functions—to discharge the 


functions now being handled by the 2 Boards. Also, we wish to 


yvermission L would like to elaborate on the two 
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convert to Assistant Secretaries 3 existing positions, 1 of them statu- 
tory and 1 formerly filled by an Assistant Secretary. 

Let me state at the outset that all of the proposed new Assistant 
Secretaries will be staff advisers to the Secretary of Defense. They 
will not sit in the chain of command, that chain runs directly from the 
Secretary of Defense to the Secretaries of the military departments 
without any intervening obstacles. In their own areas, of course, he 
may delegate to the Assistant Secretaries certain duties, but it is our 
hope that it will be through teamwork and not by directives that they 
accomplish for him what he wants done. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (COMPTROLLER) 


There is by law now an Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
and we intend that that position should be continued. There are 
additional responsibilities which we hope that Office can undertake. 
We want to make that official truly our financial officer to help us 
improve our financial management of our vast enterprise. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL) 


We now have an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Personnel. We plan that he will continue under the reorganization 
with the same responsibilities. We will add certain other minor 
but necessary responsibilities to his office, by transferring the require- 
ment for domestic security and for the internal administration of the 
immediate Office of the Secretary of Defense to his office, and by 
eliminating separate administrative groups which were placed in 
the Munitions Board and the Research and Development Board. 
This official will continue to be the principal manpower adviser to the 
Secretary of Defense and he will continue to have the responsibility 
for being the channel through which the statutory Reserve Forces 
Policy Board reaches the Secretary of Defense on matters of reserve 
policy. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS) 


The third Assistant Secretary now authorized by law was assigned 
early in 1953 to the field of international security affairs, as a transfer 
from the area of law and legislation where it had theretofore been 
utilized. When we arrived, we found it necessary to have an Assistant 
Secretary for International Security Matters because of the enormous 
responsibilities, both financial and diplomatic, which fall to the 
Department of Defense in international matters. This official manages 
for the Secretary of Defense all Department of Defense respon- 
sibilities concerning NATO, foreign aid, base rights, occupied areas, 
and treaties, and must have certain precedence and diplomatic prestige 
in dealing with representatives of foreign nations both here and 
abroad. We tried to accomplish this for him by making him an 
Assistant Secretary. Prior to so designating this official, we secured 
the approval of the Secretary of State to be sure that there would be 
no concern that a division of responsibility in foreign affairs between 
Defense and State would result. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY (SUPPLY AND LOGISTICS) 


As to the Munitions Board, we have found the Board system and the 
committee structure which has resulted therefrom to be too cumber- 
some, and we have found it impossible under that system satisfactorily 
to manage the supply and logistic responsibilities of the Department 
of Defense. We have found that the committee system makes much 
larger demands for personnel than does any other type system. 
Therefore, we propose the abolition of the Munitions Board and the 
substitution therefor of an Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logis- 
tics. We expect him to work in the areas of production planning, 
productior, procurement, distribution and traffic, and transportation. 

Concurrently, we propose to delegate back to the services those 
operational matters which have become the duty of the Munitions 
Board over the past few years, and we hope thereby to convert this 
unit into a leadership group which will recommend policy and see 
that it is carried out on important matters of supply and logistics. 
The statutory Defense Supply Management Agency also would be 
abolished by the Reorganization Plan, and the responsibilitie s therefor 
will be assigned to this Assistant Secretary. We feel that in properly 
utilizing him we will be able also to improve supply management, 
cataloging, and allied matters. 

The Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics will be assigned 
the responsibility of recommending modernization of the entire system 
of supply. He, of course, will work closely with the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force who are studying these same problems in 
their respective services right now. 

What we hope to accomplish by this reorganization is a means of 
pinpointing responsibility so that, whether it be in the Office of the 
Secretary or in one of the military departments, there can be a clear 
point to which all can look, to an official who has authority and who 
will be clearly responsible. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY (RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 


In the age of science in which we live, there is nothing of more 
importance than that research in all matters of concern to the Military 
Establishment should continue to keep us in the lead in the develop- 
ment of new weapons and new machines. ‘To do this, we feel that we 
must improve the supervision of the research and development 
program of all of the services. 

In our recent studies of this problem, we found that the complicated 
board system was hindering rather than helping research and was 
proving to be a frustrating obstacle both to the services and to the 
scientists and engineers on whom we must depend. 

For example, the number of committees which had grown up in 
the Research and Development Board was nothing short of astounding. 
There actually were people whose only duties were attending com- 
mittee meetings. The situation is a result of the committee system. 
We want to change that system so that we can bring into line with 
our needs and the Nation’s capacity to produce, the research which 
is under way. 

We hope, in substituting an Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Development for the present Research and Development Board, to 


84999—53——_2 
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establish an official whose primary duties will be concerned with 
evaluations of integrated programs of military research and develop- 
ment designed to secure the best possible weapons. We will expect 
him to identify, analyze, and act on behalf of the Secretary to correct 
deficiencies, gaps, and duplications. He will be expected to collabo- 
rate with the Joint Chiefs of Staff to establish research and develop- 
ment priorities, and to assist the Joint Staff in utilizing the best 
scientific progress in its studies. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY APPLICATIONS ENGINEERING) 


Closely allied to the field of research is the problem of production 
of that which is decided upon, the end result of the research without 
which not much is realized by the expenditure of research funds. 
In this highly technical field we feel considerable improvement can 
be made. 

Often designs developed in research activities are not suited to the 
most efficient production methods, whereas reasonable modifications 
in specifications can save the essential functional advantage resulting 
from important research discoveries while at the same time adapting 
the unit to faster, cheaper, and more efficient production. This we 
want to encourage as a healthy objective. 

Heretofore there has been a large gap in the Department of Defense 
between research planning and production. There has been no official 
or agency charged with the responsibility of attempting to adapt the 
new weapons and other military products resulting from military 
research to the existing tools and manufacturing facilities of the 
country. We wish to establish such an area of responsibility, an 
Assistant Secretary for Applications Engineering. 

We will expect this official and his small organization to evaluate 
all proposed new production; to cooperate and consult with responsible 

fficials of the military departments in evaluating proposed new 
weapons systems as to their utility and feasibility for production; and, 
in consultation with the Assistant Secretary for Research and Develop- 
ment, generally to work for improvement in this long-neglected area 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FACILITIES AND INSTALLATIONS) 


The plan proposes the elimination of the Director of installations 
established by statute in 1952. We plan to assign to one of the new 
\ssistant Secretaries the entire responsibility for facilities, real prop- 
erty, installations, public works, and family housing, and for the 
development of sound long-range maintenance programs to care for 
the country’s great investment in buildings, shops, posts, airfields, 
bases, ports, and all the many other types of expensive facilities 
constructed in past years. We must get for the secretary good 
advice on how best to utilize what we have, and how best to plan for 
what we need 





This official will be responsible for seeing that construction programs 


of the armed services are ful r justified as to need, effective as to 
intended purpose, and economical as to type of bi ilding and loc ‘ation; 
for seeing that constructior tandards for all types of facilities are 
developed and enforced; and for assuring that adequate family housing 


for armed services personne! is provided. 
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(ASSISTANT SECRETARY LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS) 


The plan also proposes to divide the area which formerly was known 
as law legislation, and which, prior to 1953, was headed by an Assistant 
Secretary with a General Counsel as his principal assistant, into 2 new 
areas: 1 for legislative affairs to be headed by an Assistant Secretary 
and the other to be known hereafter as the General Counsel. It was 
only because of the immediate need for the creation of the position of 
an Assistant Secretary for International Security Matters that it was 
decided to transfer the position from its former assignment—law and 
legislation. When it was so transferred, it was planned to ask the 
Congress for another position to be utilized in the legislative area. 

Since arriving at the Pentagon we have discovered that there are 
between three and four hundred people scattered throughout the 
Department whose sole assignment has to do with legislation, liaison, 
congressional hearings and investigations, and the servicing of con- 
gressional requests. It is extremely difficult to accomplish the proper 
sort of service unless it is possible to tie together this servicing under a 
responsible official of stature. 

‘To give the Congress better service, to reduce the numbers of 
people assigned to these duties throughout the Department, and to 
make available a skilled professional assistant able to assist the 
Secretary of Defense in the companion fields of congressional rela- 
tions and legislative matters, we believe that an Assistant Secretary 
is necessary, and, if the reorganization plan is approved, we contem- 
plate that we will appoint such an official, and will have a central 
office established to assist the Congress and the Secretary with these 
problems. 

GENERAL COUNSEL 


Heretofore there has existed in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense an official known as the General Counsel, but there has 
always been a problem as to definitive legal opinions because of the 
fact that within the Department of Defense there are many separate 
individuals giving legal service to separate offices, and the existing 
General Counsel’s oflice in the Department has had assignments and 
responsibilities of very limited scope. ‘To establish an official with 
the rank and pay of an Assistant Secretary and state clearly that he 
is the chief legal officer of the Department will do much to make if 
possible for these who deal with the Department and for those who 
work in the Department to have one focal point where authoritative 
legal decisions can be made. We feel that this official should be a 
statutory officer appointed by the President with rank equivalent to 
an Assistant Secretary in order to make it possible to attract a man 
of the caliber which these responsibilities should have. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY HEALTH AND MEDICINI 


Finally, we are planning that there be an Assistant Secretary ol 
Defense for Health and Medicme. Heretofore we have had an 
official known as the Chairman of the Armed Forces Medical Policy 
Council, a civilian physician whose responsibilities have gone to the 
problems of combat support, hospitalization, health, medicine, mili- 
tary medical research, nutrition, and all of the varied matters which 
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face the military medical service. It seems logical to us that an 
Assistant Secretary would give rank and prestige to the sort of 
medical man we wish to attract, and will make it possible for us to 
do a better job of caring for the health of our men and women in 
uniform. 

ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY (ATOMIC ENERGY) 


There presently is a Chairman of the Military Liaison Committee 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. That position was established 
by the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. We propose in this plan no 
change in his rank, status, or title, but have already designated that 
official as an Assistant to the Secretary for Atomic Energy, so that 
in addition to acting as Chairman of this independent committee he 
can feel that he also is on the staff of the Secretary of Defense. 

So that there can be no possibility of divided responsibility on 
Atomic Energy matters, it is our intention that this post of Assistant 
to the Secretary for Atomic Energy will always be filled by the same 
individual who holds the post of Chairman of the Military Liaison 
Committee. 

Thus, the reorganization plan provides for six additional Assistant 
Secretaries and a General Counsel of equivalent rank. Three of these 
Assistant Secretaries will be assigned the duties of the 2 boards 
based on a redistribution of staff functions—2 who will be utilized to 
replace individual officials who presently hold other titles, and 1 will 
be assigned to a position formerly but no longer filled by an Assistant 
Secretary. The new Assistant Secretary positions and the General 
Counsel post are required in order to make it possible to bring execu- 
tives of the highest type into the Government service and to permit 
them to operate effectively and with less personnel than at present. 

The Defense Department today is one of the largest utilizers of man- 
power in the world, it is the greatest engineering organization in the 
world, it is the greatest technical organization in the world, and it is 
the most expensive organization in the world. There is nothing which 
it needs as much as good management. American business has learned 
in the last 50 years that there is nothing as cheap for any great organi- 
zation to purchase as good management. 

We strongly urge that you authorize, by approving the reorganiza- 
tion plan, the appointment of these additional Assistant Secretaries to 
assist us in managing this mammoth business enterprise. 

In the President’s message he also made reference to the fact that 
the Secretary of Defense is initiating a request to the Secretaries of 
the military departments to examine the internal organizations of 
their departments for the purpose of making such reorganizations as 
their examinations might prove necessary. We do not yet have their 
reports and recommendations, but from informal conversations we 
have had with Secretaries Stevens, Anderson, and Talbot, we are 
satisfied that they are making progress toward modernizing the sys- 
tems in their departments and each of them tells us that very shortly 
they will have concrete recommendations to make, 


THE JOINT STAFF AND THE DIRECTOR 


Section 1 (b) of the plan proposes that the appointment of the 
Director of the Joint Staff shall hereafter be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of Defense. In examining the reasons for this change, 
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a study of the relationship of the Director, the Joint Staff, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff needs to be made. 

Incidentally, in passing, I hope that each one will realize that the 
Joint Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are two different things. 
Some people confuse them in their minds and I hope as we go along 
you will keep the fact in mind that there are two different groups. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff were set up by law, and the Joint Staff is a 
research group for supplying information to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which is a part of the picture. 

When the National Security Act was under consideration by the 
House Armed Services Committee in 1949 great care was exercised 
by that committee clearly to outline the functions, duties, respon- 
sibilities, and limitations on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and on the 
Chairman. However, it is apparent from reading the legislative 
history of that act that a possible oversight occurred insofar as simi- 
larly outlining, limiting, prescribing, or circumscribing the duties 
and responsibilities of the Director of the Joint Staff and of the 
Joint Staff itself was concerned. The result has been that, while 
the Chairman is specifically limited in his duties and responsibilities, 
and while the Joint Chiefs of Staff have specifically prescribed for 
them in the law the duties which they must perform and the respon- 
sibilities which are theirs, the statutory language with reference to 
the Director and the Joint Staff is less tightly drawn. 

The law says that the Joint Staff shall be under the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and shall perform such duties as may be directed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. But that is all that is said. As the Director, the 
law states that he shall be appointed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
that the Joint Staff shall operate under him, doing such duties as may 
be directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The result of this rather general language is that the one area which 
most concerns those who express fears about the emergence of a super- 
staff system is the one area which is the least carefully prescribed in the 
law. There is no outline of what the Director shall do, or of what the 
Joint Staff shall do. There is only the generalization that all of them 
are under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The reorganization plan proposes to change the method of appoint- 
ment of the Director so that the Secretary of Defense becomes the 
official who will have the final right of approval of his appointment. 
Actually, it has been customary for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to submit 
their choice for Director of the Joint Staff to the Secretary for his 
approval. 

An additional step also is proposed. The reorganization plan 
contemplates that the management of the work of the Joint Staff, 
heretofore subject to the most vague and generalized control by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, shall be transferred to a point where all can see, 
by being transferred to the supervision of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, 

These two steps, in themselves rather simple, are considered neces- 
sary steps forward in our efforts to achieve a sound and efficient 
planning organization, 
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THE EXECUTIVE AGENT SYSTEM OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


The President’s message dwelt at some length on a proposed change 
which the President desires that the Secretary of Defense make in the 
1948 document known as the Key West agreement. A word of 
explanation is necessary as to just what this Key West agreement 1s. 
It is not a statute, but an agreement, approved by the President and 
published by the Secretary of Defense as a result of conferences at 
Key West in 1948. It prescribes the basic functions, roles, and mis- 
sions of the three military services and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. No 
change is contemplated in this part of the agreement. 

However, the agreement also sets up certain procedures under 
which the Joint Chiefs carry on their work. It is this second part to 
which the President refers in his message. It should be emphasized 
that no change in the law is contemplated. The procedures of the 
Joint Chiets of Staff referred to are purely internal and were approved 
and prescribed in the first instance by the President and the Secretary 
of Defense. Since the President’s message discusses the problem very 
well, 1 wish to quote two paragraphs of his message at this point. 


To clarify a point which has led to considerable confusion in the past, the 
Secretary of Defense, with my approval, will shortly issue a revision of that por- 
tion of the 1948 memorandum, commonly known as the Key West agreement, 
which provides for a svstem of designating executive agents for unified commands. 
Basic decisions with respect to the establishment and direction of unified com- 
mands are made by the President and the Secretary of Defense, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their military planning and advisory 
rol But the provision of the Key West agreement, under which the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff designate one of their members as an executive agent for each 
unified command, | led to considerable confusion and misunderstanding with 
respect to the relationship of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defense 
and the relationship of the military chief of each service to the civilian Secretary 
of his military department. 

Hence, the Secretary of Defense, with my approval, is revising the Key West 
agreement to provide that the Secretary of Defense shall designate in each case 
a military department to serve as the executive agent for a unified command. 
Under this new arrangement the channel of responsibility and authority to a 
commander of a unified command will unmistakably be from the President to 
the Secretary of Defense to the designated civilian Secretary of a military de- 
partment This arrangement will fix responsibility along a definite channel 


of accountable civilian officials as intended by the National Security Act. 





The foregoing revision in the executive-agent system, by which a 
military department rather than the Chief of Staff will be the executive 
agent is an internal change in procedures. Through it we expect to 
accomplish a clarification of command responsibility and more 
clearly to emphasize the fact that our Joint Chiefs of Staff are going 
to be what the Congress intended them to be, our principal strategic 
plan: ing bod V. 


'HE HOFFMAN RESOLUTION 
Recently vour chairman, Mr. Hoffman, has introduced a resolution, 
] 


House Joint Resolution 264, which addresses itself to section 1 (c) 
and (d) of the reorganization plan. The remarks which follow are 


concerned with these subsections as well as to Mr. Hoffman’s proposals 

These sections are the outgrowth of recommendations of the 
Rockefeller committee. Their intention is to provide the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staif with the means by which he can effectively 
carry out his statutory obligation to prepare agenda of the Joint Chiefs 
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of Staff as now prescribed by law. In addition, these sections are 
designed to provide a means o which to relieve the other members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the details incident to managing the 
small subordinate staff which services the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
will afford those men increased time and opportunity to devote them- 
selves to their primary duties as chiefs of their services and as members 
of the senior planning organization concerned with strategic planning, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This operating change will have the added advantage of making 
the Joint Staff a more effective military planning and study group for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a group which can relieve the Joint Chiefs 
of many of the minor, time-consuming details unrelated to broad 
strategic and military planning. 

I am aware that suggestions have been made that these two pro- 
visions: Sections 1 (¢) and (d) may set up a single, all-powerful Chief 
of Staff over all the Armed Forces and a Prussian-style Armed Forces 
General Staff system. I should like, therefore, to dwell for a moment 
on the specific provisions of the National Security Act relevant to 
these matters. 

When that act was amended in 1949 to create the post of Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, fears identical to those now expressed were 
voiced at that time. Because of these concerns, and after weeks of 
study and debate, the Armed Services Committee of the House very 
carefully devised limitations on the powers and functions of the Chair- 
man and those limitations were enacted into law. The provisions 
creating the office made the Chairman a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, coequal with the other three members, but, differently than 
the others, it was provided that he would have no vote in their delibera- 
tions, 

As a further preventative to his self-aggrandizement, it was stated 

specifically and emphatically 
that the Chairman shall not exercise military command over the Joint Chicfs of 
Staff or over any of the military departments. 
These two limitations in the law will, after the effective date of the 
reorganization plan, remain in the law, in no way chi a and in no 
way detracting from the specific restrictions placed by the Congress 
on this official’s status as a nonvoting, noncommanding but otherwise 
coequal member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Congress in 1949 recognized that the duties of the Chairman 
would have to be precisely outlined in the law if he were specifically 
to be prevented from enlarging his role beyond proper limits, so three 
specific duties for the Chairman were pre scribe d. They were 

To serve as presiding officer of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

To provide agenda for the Joint Chiefs of Staff and assist the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to prosecute their business as promptly as 
practicable ; 

To inform the Secretary of Defense or the President of mat- 
ters upon which the Joint Chief s of Staff do not reach agreement. 

The proposed reorganization plan makes no alteration in these 
statutory responsibilities, but does give to the Chairman the means 
with whic - to proy ide 2 proper ace nda and to « lise hs areve his Statutory 
duty of assisting the Joint Chiefs of Staff to carry on their business 
promptly and efficiently. Heretofore he has been in the position of an 
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official with a great responsibility but with no means by which to 
discharge it effectively. It is this anomaly that sections 1 (¢) and (d) 
would correct. 

Some of the criticism directed at the plan suggests that, by imposing 
this additional duty upon the Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman, we have 
created an overall General Staff for the Armed Forces with a single 
commander. Again, a study of relevant statutory provisions is of 
value. 

First. an officer may serve as Chairman for only 2 years, and is 
eligible for 1 reappointment, but only 1, after which he must be 
succeeded bv a new Chairman except in tin e of emergency when he 
may be again re ippointed. This is hardly conducive to the emergence 
of a single commander over all the Armed Forces with his General 
Staff 

Socond. the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a group will continue to select 
the members of the Joint Staff the Chairman, the one individual 
who must live and work in close quarters W ith the staff, is being given 
by the plan only a final voice of approval over the selection of an 
individual appointee, and the rizht to remove the members who are 
serving unsatisfactorily. The purpose is to afford the responsible 
official the managerial latitude normally given to any management 
head. and to remove management detail from the heavily burdened 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Just what is this final right of approval? In placing it in the 
Chairman is he getting a new appointing power? ‘The answer is 
“No.” Actually, in the past the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has had the right to approve selection to the Joint Staff almost 
equal to that which is specifically proposed in subsection (c). That 
is so because section 212 of the National Security Act states that the 
Joint Staff shall be “appointed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” That 
means that the appointment is made by the Joint Chiefs as a group. 

Thus the Chairman or any other one member refusing to agree to 
a selection could block an appointment. That situation will not 
change. Each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, when the Chiefs 
are acting as a group as the law contemplates that they should, hes 
the power to object, and to defeat the appointment of an objection- 
able member from any other service. Thus, we are merely giving to 
the Chairman final right of rejection after all others have exercised 
their similar right. 

What of the other change in subsection (c), the one which proposes 
that the tenure of a member of the Joint Staff shall be subject to the 
approval of the Chairman—a right which has not heretofore been 
vested in him as an individual official? To find the reason for this, 
it is necessary to refer back to the statutory responsibility of the Chair- 
man to assist the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prosecute their business as 
promptly as practicable. 

It is when examining this responsibility that one sees the reason 
why the Chairman should be permitted to remove from the Joint 
Staff an individual who may fail to work as a member of what is 
intended to be a planning staff composed of men able to put country 
first. It is impossible to expect the Chairman to be able properly to 
assist the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the prosecution of their business 
unless he is given the means so to do. He gets the means if he can 
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manage the staff and he manages the staff if he can remove those 
whose work is below the standard needed. 

The objection may be made at this point that there is always a 
danger that this sort of control will make it possible for the Chairman 
to exclude from the Joint Staff large groups of individuals who may 
be extreme proponents or opponents of a particular point of view. 
Nothing was further from the intention of the Rockefeller committee, 
the Department, and the President in making this recommendation, 
and nothing is more logically impossible of accomplishment. 

You, as Members of Congress, are well aware of the fact that if any 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff attempted to misuse his limited 
authorities in the manner above suggested, it would be only a matter 
of days before there would be a full-scale congressional investigation 
of such an abuse of power. 

The very limited size of the Joint Staff itself also should be examined 
by those who suggest that danger is inherent in these new provisions. 
Again fearful of ‘the dangers of the creation of an Armed Forces Gen- 
eral Staff, and to guarantee that this small group remain always only a 
joint planning staff of sharply limited authority and influence, the 
Congress in 1949 imposed a statutory ceiling of 210 officers on the size 
of this staff. Actually serving on the Joint Staff today are only 129. 
This is hardly a specter of the feared Prussian General Staff. 

Most important of all, however, in any consideration of the status 
of the Joint Chiefs, the Chairman, and the Joint Staff, is an evalua- 
tion of their relationship in the Department of Defense to the Secre- 
tary as set forth in the statute, which will of course still apply after 
the plan becomes effective. 

In 1947, when the first National Security Act was enacted, the Con- 
gress created a rather loose confederation entitled the National Mili- 
tary Establishment, and created as its top civilian, with somewhat 
circumscribed powers, a Secretary of Defense. However, in 1949, 
when the Security Act Amendments were passed, the Congress clearly 
delineated that the Secretary of Defense should have ‘authority, di- 
rection, and control’ over the entire Department of Defense. ‘There 
were certain specific limitations, such as protection to the Marine 
Corps and Naval Aviation, and prohibitions against the Secretary 
doing indirectly what he was probibited from doing directly. 

But, other than for those limitations, none of which are relevant 
to the plan now before you, it was made quite clear that the power 
of the Secretary of Defense would extend in the future to all matters 
arising in the Department, of whatsoever kind or nature. 

Thus, 1 ‘egardless of the status of the relationship between the Joint 
Staff, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Chairman, there prevails over 
them all the supreme authority of the Secretary of Defense. By 
these provisions, 1 (c) and (d), there is being transferred to the 
Chairman a duty and an authority which the Secretary, because of 
his supreme authority over all defense activity, could have vested in 
the Chairman had he wished without their inclusion in the reorgani- 
zation plan. 

Why, then, it will be asked, if the Secretary has this power already 
vested by law in him, is it necessary to write these provisions into the 
law and raise again those old fears and those old enmities? The 
answer is a simple one. This administration felt that, after the 
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Rockefeller committee had made these recommendations and they 
had been accepted, it was obligated in all candor and as a matter of 
proper relations with the legislative branch of the Government to lay 
its cards on the table—put the whole program before you—rather 
than to put only part of it before the Congress and accomplish the 
balance administratively 

Had the latter been the approach, objections would have been 
fully warranted that steps were contemplated in contravention to 
the intent of the law—and perhaps it could have been soundly argued 
that the administration was seeking to vest in the Chairman powers 
or duties specifically prohibited in the legislative history of the law. 
The former course was purposefully selected in order to inform the 
Congress specifically and precisely what is intended to be accomplished 
knowing full well when the provisions were included in the plan 
that this explanation I am giving you would be necessary. 

Summarizing, then, what do these two subsections do, and what 
don’t they do: 

They do permit the Chairman to manage the work of the Joint 
Staff, thus permitting him to present to the Joint Chiefs of Staff the 
agenda items they have decided to study in a workmanlike and proper 
manner, and to relieve the Joint Chief of Staffs of administrative 
detail, and they permit him final approval of nominations to the 
Joint Staff and the right to remove those who fail to work effectively 
in this assignment or who are considered inappropriate for such duties, 
Only these results were sought by the Rockefeller committee and by 
the Secretary of Defense. Only these things are intended by the 
President, in view of the numerous safeguards so painstakingly writ- 
ten into the law in 1947 and again in 1949 as regards the Joint Staff, 
the Jomt Chiefs, and the Chairman thereof, only these results can 
eventuate from the plan. 

If it is these results and these alone which will be accomplished, 
what are the things which are not done? What are the protections 
against the dangers we are told do exist, which in fact do not exist and 
cannot develop? Let me summarize them: 

1. The Chairman may not assert any command power, either over 
his own parent service or over the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He had no 
such powers under the law. He gets none here. There is a specific 
provision of law which says he cannot get them. 

2. The Chairman moves to no new position of eminence on the 
Joint Chiefs. The 1949 law said he has no vote. He gets none here. 
His status remains that of a coequal member. 

3. There is no diminution of the civilian control over him. He 
remains in exactly the same relationship to the Secretary, the Na- 
tional Security Council, the President, and the Congress, as the Con- 
gress established for him in the 1949 law. 

4. The plan does not transfer to the Chairman any of the statutory 
functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They remain responsibilities 
of all four of the Joint Chiefs. and his authority as regards these 
duties is as a coequal member only, no more. 

5. The plan in no way affects the basic statutory responsibility of 
all four of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—not just one of them—to be the 
principal military advisers to the President. 

6. There is no enlargement of the size of the Joint Staff, set by law 
in 1949 at 210 members and remaining at that size under the plan. 
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There is no change in the statutory safeguards to protect the 
historic combatant functions of our famous fighting units, such as the 
em on ‘orps and Naval Aviation. 

There is no change in the statutory requirement that the three 
military departments be separately administered. 

In short, Reorganization Plan No. 6 as submitted by the President 
is a carefully worked out plan to improve the management of two 
important segments of the great Defense Establishment. First, it 
proposes to permit the Secretary of Defense to streamline the internal 
business and managerial organization of the Department to achieve 
economy and efficiency; and, second, it is designed to improve vital 
national defense planning by removing administrative detail from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and permitting more efficient supervision and 
operation of the small staff assisting the Jomt Chiefs of Staff. 

‘To accept the provisions of House Joint Resolution 264 is to reject 
one-half of this important step forward. The Defense Department, 
with the approval of the President, therefore, recommends against 
approve al of House Joint Resolution 264. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Before we enter upon the period of discussion, can you tell me 
whether it can be arranged for Admiral Cook to come here as a witness’ 

Secretary Kyres. Who? 

The CuarrmMan. Admiral Cook, from the west coast. 

Mr. Jupp. He is retired. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Secretary Kyes. I don’t know whether we would have any control 
over him. 

The CHarrMan. He is willing to come. 

Secretary Kyns. We obviously do not want to muzzle anybody. 
Anybody in the service who wants to talk about this, we are willing 
to have him come. This is a democracy and I feel anybody ought to 
be able to speak. 

The CHarrMan. Can Colonel Fleischer arrange transportation for 
him? He is the liaison man. So far, we haven’t been able to arrange 
that. 

Secretary Kyxrs. I will have to go into that. I will have to check 
with my people. 

The point | am trying to make to you, sir, is that anybody who 
wants to speak about anything in the military department, I am for 
them, as long as they also speak out where everybody knows they are 
speaking out and not in any back halls. 

The CHarrmMan. When we had the reorganization of the Defense 
Department by the Security Act before us in 1947 there were 24 
officers who were discouraged from testifying, and prior to that time 
there were several who were not permitted because of a general order 
from one or the other of the departments to give testimony. I would 
like very much to have Admiral Cook come here to testify. He is 
willing to pay his own expenses, if that be required, but that we should 
not permit. I can see no reason why transportation cannot be ar- 
ranged by the Armed Forces in some way. 

Secretary Kyes. I would have to look into that. We would be 
very glad to have anybody testify before the Congress at any time 
We have made no objection to it. 
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So far as transportation is concerned, I don’t know why he cannot 
get on the airlines and go if he has it. 

The CuatrMan. We have been trying to get it. 

Secretary Kyxrs. For example, there may not be planes available 
and they may not be going in the right direction. I am trying to 
keep people. from wasting money. 

The CuarrMan. On page 17 of your statement I find this: 

I am aware that suggestions have been made that these two provisions (secs. 
1 (c) and (d)) may set up a single, all-powerful Chief of Staff over all the Armed 
Forces and a Prussian-style Armed Forces General Staff system. 

That is based upon opinions expressed by individuals who at least 
you will admit are sincere and patriotic? 

Secretary Kyxrs. I haven’t examined the individuals, so I cannot 
answer as to their motives at all. 

The CyarrMan. You don’t know that there is a feeling that those 
two provisions will set up a single all-powerful Chief of Staff? 

Secretary Kyrs. Yes; I believe U. S. News and 1 or 2 other publi- 
cations had articles that were called to my attention, but I don’t know 
the individuals well enough to know what their qualifications are, so I 
cannot speak. 

You asked me the question about the people. I don’t know enough 
about.the people. 

The CuarrmMan. The military writer for the New York Times, and 
David Lawrence, of U.S. News and World Report, expressed a fear of 
that, as well as many other objections. 

Secretary Kyres. When you take a command function away from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as Joint Chiefs of Staff, how is that adding to 
their power? I have never been able to add that one. 

The CuarrmMan. Don’t you agree that there should be here ia 
Washington a single individual in command of all those activities 
which have to do with war and our national defense? 

Secretary Kyrs. He has no command function. How can he be in 
charge of all those activities? We have taken all those command 
functions away. We have reduced the job. We had a situation 
where in some cases the activity was going through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, through the military officers, with the civilians not knowing what 
was going on. We are trying to get this civilian chain in here and by 
this new situation you have a complete insulation all around and a 
study and planning staff, which makes it possible for us to do a job. 

To me the most important thing in national security is a good, 
sound Military Establishment whic h can get its job done. 

The CuarrMan. Do you believe that “here in Ws ashington there 
should be a single command which will give orders to the field com- 
manders? 

Secretary Kyrs. The President and the Secretary of Defense. 

The CuoarrMan. What is that? 

Secretary Kyrs. The President is the Commander, and the Secre- 
tary of Defense is his assistant. 

The Cuarrman. I will ask you the question once more, Secretary 
Kyes. Do you believe that here in Washington there should be a 
single command from which orders should go to those in the field when 
we are at war? 

Secretary Kyrs. I have tried to answer you, sir, that the President 
of the United States is Commander in Chief. 
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The CuarrmMan. I don’t want to quarrel with you, and I know that 
you are a man of great experience and great ability. 

Secretary Kyrs. I was trying to answer it because the law makes 
the President of the United States the Commander in Chief, so there 
is a single command. 

The Cuarrman. If there is, and there is direct command from the 
top down, then we don’t need any reorganization plan; do we? 

Secretary Kyrs. I wouldn’t agree with that, of course. 

The CHarrman. If the President is Commander in Chief, what do 
we need of a reorganization plan? 

Secretary Kyrs. We need an effective Military Establishment. 

The CHarrMAN. Can’t the President, as Commander in Chief, give 
orders to do all these things proposed? 

Secretary Kyes. I beg your pardon? 

The CHarRMAN. Can’t he give orders to do all the things desired? 

Secretary Kyrs. We cannot give all these without the approval of 
Congress. 

The CuarrMan. The reason I asked you that question was because 
President Eisenhower, at that time General Eisenhower, made the 
statement here before our committee on May 7, 1947, to this effect, 
and I quote: 

All agreed that single command in the field was essential; for my part this 
incontestable truth applied equally to the Washington management from which 
the orders for the field commander must come. 

To me that indicates that the President, a general at that time, 
wanted a single command here in Washington. 

Let the record show that the witness is consulting his counsel. 

Secretary Kyes. I didn’t say he wanted a single chief of staff and 
we don’t want a single chief of staff. 

The CHarrRMAN. Section 1 (b) of the Reorganization Plan No. 6 
States: 

The selection of the Director of the Joint Staff by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and his tenure, shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

(c) The selection of the members of the Joint Staff by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and their tenure, shall be subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

That means, does it not, that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can put a veto on any selection made by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

Secretary Kyrs. As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he is a 
member, but not a voting member on strategic plans. 

The CuarrmMan. The last section of that reorganization plan, sec- 
tion 1 (d), states: 

The functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to managing the Joint 
Staff and the Director thereof are hereby transferred to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of staff. 

Those two sections together permit the Chairman, do they not, 
to have control of the activities of the Joint Staff? 

Secretary Kyrs. I certainly wouldn’t say he had control of the 
activities. The section is for the purpose of having a good, well 
ordered organization. It is pretty hard for three people to run the 
staff jointly. I would much rather have the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff be responsible for the administrative work of the Joint 
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Staff; get the Staff out where the Congress and everybody else can 
see it. But as now set up a Director of the Joint Staff is buried down 
in there 

The Cuarrman. My 5 minutes are up. Mr. Riehlman, do you 
have any questions? 

Mr. Riesuman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to commend you, Mr. Secretary, for the very fine state- 
ment you have made before the committee this morning. The ques- 
tions that I would like to propound to you follow up what Mr. 
Hoffman hi as be Ch que SLIOnNINg you about. 

In the first place, is it ~ true that at the present time the Chairman, 
acting with three other Chiefs, certainly has his voice in the selection 
of the men who are to serve on the Joint Staff? 

Secretary Kyrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Risxuiman. At the present time 

Secretary Kyrs. That is correct. 

Mr. Rrenuman. He certainly has a portion of authority. Now if 
he is given the additional authority that is under this reorganization 
plan, he then, if he chooses 

Secretary Kyrs. May I call it duty instead of authority? 

Mr. Rieatman. All right, duty. In carrying out his activity as 
Chairman, it gives him the authority to ask that any 1 of the men 
chosen by the 3 different services be removed and replaced by another 
person. That would give him that authority. 

Secretary Kyers. Yes, sir 

Mr. Risu_man. In your own words, why would that be necessary? 

Secretary Kyes. We feel that it is necessary for this reason. Some- 
times there are extreme conditions where people who are not effectively 
doing their job or there may be situations involving security which 
cannot be tots ally proved even though it is pretty well known that 
that is what is happening. There are also some people who do not 
pull their load, purely from a competence point of view. The thing 
we are interested in is to have a good, sound, well-planned plan of 
action for this country so that we will not be caught short because 

have not thought out on a sound basis the various things that 
daca be done. We feel that basic planning is one of the vital keys 
in national security and therefore we should like to have the most 
competent people possible. In our experience over the years we 
have found that sometimes people look as if they are competent or 
they start out looking as if they are competent and they do not 
always turn out so because no one has 100 percent infallible judgment 
in picking people. We want the chairman to be able to remove if the 
initial selection was bad 

Mr. Riruitman. Take into consideration the Department of De- 
fense and in this planning group as a business policy, you want to 
establish direct lines of authority? 

Secretary Kyrs. And responsibility. 

Mr. Rresuman. And you want the Chairman to have some au 
thority to carry out a plan and a program that has been approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

secretary Kyrs. We would like to have well ordered efficiency so 
we can execute a good, basic plan. Also there is another problem. 
We found that in a number of cases there have been subjects of 
importance that keep dragging ue in the Joint Staff. We would 
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like somebody to expedite those matters a little bit so that they 
out. 

Mr. RreaimMan. Now, another point that I am sure has worried 
many members on this committee, and I presume many Members 
of the House—and I think you have covered it pretty well, but | 
would like to emphasize this point: The Chairman cannot veto any 
of the actions of the Joint Chiefs? 

Secretary Kyres. The Chairman cannot. He has no veto whatso- 
ever with respect to any action, with respect to strategic planning or 
any action of the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Rrexuman. Well, Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Kyes. And he must refer any differences of opinion to 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rieuiman. I probably should have added to that question 
Mr. Secretary, in respect to the military and strategic planning 

Secretary Kyes. That is right. 

Mr. Risauman. He has no authority? 

Secretary Kyes. It would be true he can veto those whom the dif- 
ferent services would appoint on the Joint Staff and that he has 
direction over the agenda that is 

Mr. Rrew#umMan. He has that by law? 

Secretary Kyes. Carried out. 

He has that by law; ves. 

Mr. Rresuman. And the point is: He was sitting on the staff before? 

Secretary Kyrs. That is true. 

He prepares the agenda, but the Joint Chiefs control the agenda in 
the final analysis. 

Mr. RrexuMan. The Joint Chiefs are the ones who set up the 
agenda? 

Secretary Kyrs. He prepares the agenda, but the Joint Chiefs 
can have anything they want on it, and he can’t keep anything off 
the agenda. 

Mr. Rresuman. That is the point 1 wanted to make. 

Secretary Kyrs. Then, they put it on the agenda, the only decision 
he can make is as to when they are going to bring that matter up for 
consideration. 

Mr. Rreaxuman. They can call for that any time 

Secretary Kyrs. Yes. 

Mr. Rresuman. The Chiefs themselves? 

Secretary Kyes. He cannot block it. 

Mr. RresuMan. He cannot block it. That is the point | wanted to 
make. 

Secretary Kyres. But the Joint Chiefs are the ones who are running 
the show. 

Mr. RrexumMan. Then, the thought that many of us have had—-and 
I am sure it is well founded—that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
is going to become a dictator and have complete authority over the 
Joint Chiefs 

Secretary Kyes. Certainly not. 

Mr. RrexuMan. It is absolutely unfounded. 

Secretary Kyes. It is a housekeeping purpose. It is a housekeeping 
purpose he is going to have to get somebody who is keeping this 
staff functioning and keeping the material coming up through it, and 
so forth. 
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You see, with the specific burdens each of the respective Chiefs 
of the services, who together form the Joint Chiefs of Staff—it is 
pretty difficult for them, for they have their own different responsi- 
bilities to keep this planning staff going. 

We just want a good managerial approach to it and good house- 
keeping so they get their planning job done. 

Mr. Rrewiman. Well, if they have any problems—any members of 
the Joint Chiefs—they have direct access to the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary Kyus. To the President and the Secretary of Defense, 
and of course, to the Congress. And I would like to point out also 
that I think it is important to grasp that the Secretary of Defense, to 
operate his establishment, should have an expeditious way of getting 
the information he wants from the Joint Chiefs. After all, if you ask 
him to run a place of that sort, he should have an opportunity to get 
the tools and information he needs. We feel this will help expedite it. 

The CHarrMAN. Your 5 minutes are up, Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rreximan. All right. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Dawson. Under the proposed reorganization, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Chairman manages the Joint Staff and controls appoint- 
ments to it and the terms of service in it. What specific provision 
of law will prevent an Army or Navy Joint Chiefs of Staff Chair- 
man from bringing to the Joint Staff only officers who are unsympa- 
thetic to air power? 

Secretary Kyrs. He doesn’t initially nominate. 

You used the word “‘control.’”’ I don’t think he has control. 

He doesn’t initiate or nominate the people that go to the staff. 
That is the Joint Chiefs themselves. 

Mr. Dawson. The final decision is in your Chairman, under your 
plan, as to who shall be on there. If I understood you correctly, 
you said they all would determine who would go on; but under this 
plan it gives him the final decision, if I understand your plan cor- 
rectly. Do I understand the plan correctly? 

Secretary Kysrs. Well, you see, actually—as they now stand, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a group select these people. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, but— 

Secretary Kyes. They will continue to do that. 

Mr. Dawson. Why did you, then, in this plan give him the veto 
power over the other? 

Secretary Kyzs. Well, he had—— 

Mr. Dawson. He never had veto power before. 

Secretary Kyzs. In effect, he had it because of —— 

Mr. Dawson. No; in actuality he didn’t have it, but here you 
actually give it to him by law. Why? 

Secretary Kyzs. I think it is a good idea. 

Mr. Dawson. There is nothing to prevent the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Chairman from setting any criteria he desires in determining 
who will be permitted to serve on the Joint Staff. 

Secretary Kyzs. I have—— 

Mr. Dawson. There is nothing—— 

Secretary Kyzs. Do you think the Secretary of Defense and the 
President—— 
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Mr. Dawson. We are not talking about that. We are not thinking 
about the Secretary of Defense. He may be the finest person in the 
world, but here we are trying to write a law which shall give certain 
powers; and, certainly, if you are going to specify those powers, we 
ought to know what they are, and why you made the change. So, 
we are asking you now, why you made that change in the plan. 

Secretary Kyxes. Each member of the Joint Chiefs have had this, 
and the Chairman is one of these members as far as personnel is 
concerned. 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. 

Secretary Kyxrs. Now, as we have told you before, we could have 
done this administratively 

Mr. Dawson. Be that as it may—— 

Secretary Kyes. Now, wait a minute, please, sir; let me finish. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Secretary Kyrs. Now, we set this out so everybody could see it. 
So, we are laying the chips on the table. 

Mr. Dawson. And we are seeing the chips. 

Secretary Kyrs. That is why it is laid out. 

Mr. Dawson. We are seeing the chips and asking you why you 
made the change. 

Secretary Kyxs. Suppose he is sitting there, as he is today 

Mr. Dawson. He does not have the power to veto the others which 
you are giving him here. 

Secretary Kyxs. He is the one 

Mr. Dawson. He is on equal terms, but here others may agree on a 
single plan— 

Secretary Kyss. I doubt very much—— 

Mr. Dawson. Well, show me in the law where he hasn’t got the 
power of veto under the plan as you have drawn it. The others may 
agree, but in the final analysis the members appointed must have his 
okay. 

It is just like the United Nations. Three may agree and Russia 
vetoes; and here you have given him the veto power over the rest, 
thereby controlling who goes on there and what they do. 

Secretary Kyxs. Well, he has the managerial responsibility, and 
we want good men on there. Obviously the Secretary of Defense is 
not going to sit by aud let him put all of one service in. 

Mr. Dawson. The Secretary of Defense is bound by law, just like 
every other person in the United States, and here for some reason in 
this plan you are making it a law to give this particular individual 
certain powers that he does not now possess. Why? 

Secretary Kyns. Because we waut to localize managerial functions 
of the Joint Staff in the Chairman of Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Dawson. Then you give one individual dictatorial powers. 

Secretary Kyrs. You don’t give him dictatorial powers. That is 
just like saying any individual that has responsibility and authority 
is a dictator, and that is not true. You cannot have good managerial 
functions unless you pinpoint to an individual both authority and 
responsibility; and if you are going to have a good operation, you 
have got to have good, efficient people to get the job done. 

Mr. Dawson. This has nothing to do with good, efficient people. 

Secretary Kyss. It surely has in this case. 
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Mr. Dawson. If you say this one Chairman is better equipped to 
decide than the rest of the members, the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
shal! go on here, then why have them pass on it at all? Why give the 
sole power 

Secretary Kyes. He doesn’t decide who is to go on there. Each 
of the services nominate people. He simply has the veto over them 
when he feels, for some reason or another, they are not up to the job. 

Mr. Dawson. Then, under that 

Secretary Kyns. And, sir, I think you would agree with me we want 
the best people we can find 

Mr. Dawson. Oh, ves. You say words we are alking about 
law evood mtentions 

Secretary Kyrs. But, sir, I would like to protect the country 
and 

Mr. Dawson. And we all would. We all would protect the country 
with our lives, but now we are writing a law giving certain powers to 
an individual. 

Secretary Kyers. Sir, let’s not write a law that doesa’t come out 
with a good war plan as the result of having good people. 

Mr. Dawson. It is our purpose and our right and our duty to ask 
you why you do certain things if you went to make it law. 

Secretary Kyns. Sir, I have been trying to tell you I want a good, 
efficient Joint Chiefs, well organized, w ith competent people on them. 

Mr. Dawson. Why not give him the choosing power, then? 

Secretary Kyrs. Beg pardon. 

Mr. Dawson. Let me ask you another question: Let’s assume, 
logically, that the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman will 
be rotated among the three major services. That means 4 out of 
every 6 years an Army or Navy officer will be Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Charman. What specific ‘ally will pre vent the Army and Navy 
Chairman from managing the work of the Joint Staff in such a way as 
to prevent full recognition and use of the capabilities of air power? 

There seems to be some dispute now about the use of air power 
between the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

Secretary Kyes. The Joint Chiefs run that agenda. So, you 
wouldn’t have the result you are suggesting. The Chairman has no 
vote. He has no command. All you have is the managerial service 
and a staff that is provided for in the Joint Staff, and certainly the 
more effective we comes up through that Staff the better the 
Joint Chiefs can make their decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr Dawson,—— 

Mr. Dawson. The Joint 

The CuarrMan. Your 5 minutes have expired. 

Mrs. Harden. 

Mrs. HarpEen. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Karsten. 

Mr. Karsten. I will pass, Mr. Chairman, at this time. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Benner. Mr. Kyes, it is true, isn’t it, that what you are 
endeavoring to do here is to fix responsibility? 

Secretary Kyns. Mr. Bender, we are certainly endeavoring to do 
that, and I say, most sincerely as I can say to you, that I feel one of 
the most vital things we have in this country is.a good, effective 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in this country that can do the best possible 
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planning over the years, so that we have good, sound war plans, and 
good, sound thinking all the way through with respect to whatever 
plan we use. That is the basic key. We start in this whole Military 
Establishment with the basic plan, the soundness of it, the require- 
ments that come of it and the delineations of missions and everything 
else. 

This country is going to be depending on our ability-to start with 
good, basic plans; to implement them well and to use the force and 
striking power of this country. So far as I am concerned, the thing 
I xim interested in, as Deputy Secretary of Defense, as are the Secre- 
ary and the President, is to give this country the most efficient and 
hard-hitting Militarv Establishment that is possible. 

Mr. Benper. Mr. Kyes, this committee in the 80th Congress was 
responsible for legislation unifying all of the military forces and, 
obviously, our purpose was to create a better Military Establishment 


and a more effective defense and a more efficient defense. Now we 
find there are certain inprovements required. That is what we are 
doing here. Now that we have an administration which has placed 


in responsible positions administrators of character and experience it 
is felt most desirable that these changes be made. Certainly we can’t 
complain about fixing responsibility and placing responsibility in the 
hands of certain people so that if mistakes were made we know who is 
to blame—and isn’t that the purpose of this? 

Secretary Kyns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Benper. So that what we are doing here, if we have the Chair- 
man, as has been expressed here by my good friend from Illinois, who 
would be a ezar or dictator, it is within the realm of possibility for the 
President or Secretary of Defense to fire this fellow if he isn’t doing 
the job? Isn't that right? 

Secretary Kyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Benprr. So, what you are endeavoring to do here is to give 
the taxpayers a better deal for their money and fix responsibility 
so that we know and so that the average individual would know 
what is going on 

Secretary Kyxs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Benprer. And what he is getting for his money? 

Secretary Kyrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Benpver. That is all. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Secretary, 1 am not so much concerned 
about the Joint Chiefs of Staff being given the same power with 
reference to selection of the Joint Chief as the other Members are 
because, in practical operation, it will come back really to the Presi- 
dent in the selection through collaboration and recommendations, 
and so forth. I assume that the views of whoever might be Presi- 
dent would have a very powerful influence in the selection of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the members—the Chief of Staff and the 
members who become members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
practical operation, that is correct; isn’t it? 

Secretary Kyrs. Sir, the Chairman does not select the Joint Chiefs 
That is the President, with consent of the Senate. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I understand the President nominates 
and sends to the Senate for confirmation. 
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Secretary Kyes. The individual Chiefs make the nominations of 
the members of the Joint Staff. 

Mr. McCormack. Yes; but I mean in the question of this so-called 
veto power everyone really has a veto power 

Secretarv Kyes. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. The four who constitute 

Secretary Kyrs. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. The Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary Kyes. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. So, this is extending it to the Chairman? 

Secretary Kyvs. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. Now, there has been, as you have evidenced in 
your statement, a lot of honest fear. Charging him with being un- 
reasonable would be wrong. I like to consider the views of ail others 
and receive evidence and form my own opinion. 

Is there any intention to develop a general staff? 

Secretary Kyus. Certainly not. 

Mr. McCormack. Is there any intention to develop 

Secretary Kyes. Certainly not. The President has indicated that. 

Mr. McCormack. Now, that is definite? 

Secretary Kyurs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. I think the Secretary, himself, in an interview 
was asked this question by someone of the press: 

Mr. Secretary, Congress has always been opposed to the idea of a general staff? 
Do you think that the President’s reorganization plan is, in effect, setting up a 
general staff? 

And Secretary Wilson’s answer was: 

Not in a German type of general staff that everybody is against. 

Now, he didn’t definitely say there was no general staff intended. 

Secretary Kyes. Well, 1 think what he had in mind—we call it the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. So, since we call it that, that is the staff. 

I think that is a play on words, but I know that neither the Secretary 
of Defense nor myself would want what you term the ‘Prussian type 
of staff.” 

Mr. McCormack. Well, what is a Prussian type of staff? 

I have some familiarity but, for the record, what is your idea of a 
Prussian type of general staff? 

Secretary Kyrs. We have a definition here. 

Mr. Apams. My name is John G. Adams. I am Deputy General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. McCormack, a Prussian type of general staff is a staff who 
selects young men immediately when they graduate from the service 
academy as being of the type, of a superior type. They become a 
national planning organization. They are a member of the Prussian 
genera! staff from the day they are appointed in their young manhood 
through the rest of their years, and they are an elite corps which sits 
above their own service, whether it is Army, Navy, or Air Force, 
and they go through their entire career that way; and, perhaps when 
they reach middle life and general officer rank status, they may go 
out to commands, but they have never had the sort of responsibility 
which we give to our military officers in our military services. It is 
an entirely different concept than the one which we have. And also 
they operate under a single Chief of Staff. 
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Mr. McCormack. Well, I had an idea—I am not disagreeing with 
anything you said, but basically the Prussian or German type of 
general staff was a development where the state served the military 
instead of the military serving the state —domination of the military 
over the whole nation; that it resulted in that. That is basically my 
impression of what is termed the German type of general staff. 

Secretary Kyrs. Well, actually, in German operation, in the 
German conception, the chief of staff commands, and we have re- 
moved all command from that staff. You see, the Congress intended 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, sitting as such, should be a planning 
group. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, for how long are the Chiefs of Staff going 
to be appointed, Mr. Secretary? 

You said the Chairman would be for 2 years. For how long would 
the members of the Chief of Staff be appointed? 

Secretary Kyss. I think it specified they may be for four. I think 
the last appoimtments were for two. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, in any event, I would like to ask you for 
the record: There is no intention of—and the results that will flow 
from this reorganization plan will not result in—any change of the 
present setup, other than what is incorporated in this reorganization 
plan, and will not develop into an intensified, general type of general 
staff, other than might exist now? 

Secretary Kyns. We are opposed to any idea of getting over this 
geaeral idea of the Chief of Staff commanding, because we have taken 
the commaad functions aw ay. That is No. 1 

No. 2: I have stated in my statement what we are trying to do, 
what our intent is. I have mentioned the Key West agreement and 
what we intend to do, which is a part of this plan as before Congress. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, in giving your testimony here 
and speaking for the present Department of Defense, you make that 
definite commitment to this committee. 

Secretary Kyxrs. Sorry; I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. McCormack. I say: In other words, in testifying here for the 
present Department of Defense, you make that definite promise to 
this committee? 

Secretary Kyes. I certainly do and, so far as T am concerned, 
we came up with a chief of sts - who was commanding on the German 
conception, I don’t want to be Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. McCormack. And vou are now speaking for te Department 
of Defense on this occasion? 

Secretary Kyes. Right. 

Mr. McCormack. | know vou are, but for the record that is correct ; 
isn’t it? 

Secretary Kygs. Right. 

Mr. McCormack. Now, I noticed in vour testimony 

The CuarrMANn. You have had 10 minutes. 

Mr. McCormack. Beg pardon? 

The CuarrMan. Ten minutes. 

Mr. McCormack. I have had 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMan. We will come back again 


Mr. McCormack. All right. 
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The CuarrMan. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. McCormack. May I ask one more question now? 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. I notice you have said, on page 20 of your 
statement: 

It is when examining this responsibility that one sees the reason why the 
Chairman should be permitted to remove from the Joint Staff an individual who 


may fail to work as a member of what is intended to be a planning staff composed 


of men able to put country first and partisan attitudes second. 


Now, I cannot imagine any men being there who wouldn’t put 
country first. So, we will brush that aside. 

1 would like to know what your definition of “‘partisan attitudes” is. 

The CHarrmMan. Can’t we let that go for the moment? 

Mr. McCormack. What do you mean by that in connection with 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary Kyns. A fellow who is just morbid in support of some 
particular point. 

Mr. McCormack. What? 

Secretary Kyrs. A fellow that is so morbid in support of some 
particular point that he seems to lose all his balance and everything 
else, and perspective. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, you don’t mean by that one who might 
disagree? 

Secretary Kyus. Oh, no; heavens no. 

Mr. McCormack. Because if that is so— 

Secretary Kyrs. As a matter of fact, we want good, strong men and 
good, able men, so that they will really get good strong points of view. 

You probably noticed, for example, in the selection of the new 
Joint Chiefs we certainly picked men who are strong of mind, and they 
are undoubtedly going to have different points of view. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, did you 

Secretary Kyrs. But there is a distinction when people go to the 
point 

Mr. McCormack. Did you use the word 

Secretary Kyrs. Or get morbid and so fixed on something they 
can’t think any more 

Mr. McCormack. Did you yse the word “partisan” in the sense 
of politics or in the sense of service? 

Secretary Kyrs. Service. 

Mr. McCormack. Now, because if that is so, General Twining 
would already be eliminated because he has come out for a 143 Air 
Force group. 

Secretary Kyes. He hasn’t been Chief of Staff. 

Mr. McCormack. Beg pardon? 

Secretary Kyes. He hasn’t been eliminated. 

Mr. McCormack. No; I say if partisan attitudes was to cause a 
man who was a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to be removed 
before his term was up, then General Twining has already taken a 
position in conflict with the Secretary of Defense because he came 
out absolutely for a 143 Air Force group. 

Secretary Kyers. Sir, if I may come back to it, we are confusing 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Joint Staff with respect to the Chairman. 

Mr. McCormack. The Joint Chiefs—— 
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Secretary Kyres. But I would like to point out to you, as I told 
you earlier in the testimony, we are four people who honestly feel 
about something and say it that way. We are not going to muzzle 
anybody. We don’t want to muzzle anybody. 

‘The CHairmMan. At this point, | want to reserve the right, if there 
is no objection, to insert a portion of the testimony of General Eisen- 
hower before the Armed Services, United States Senate, S. 758, given 
on March 25, 1947. 1 will read it later when we have more time. 

Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Kyes, generally I’d like the approach of tight- 
ening lines of authority and doing away with the committee, debating 
society method of arriving at decisions, 

I assume this plan is presented because the loose operation of the 
past has not been satisfactory. 

Now, 1 would like to see whether or not you can support that 
criticism of the existing system by illustrations of delay in arriving 
at decisions or some failure to operate effectively because of the 
failure to have clear lines of authority. 

Secretary Kyns. Well, for example, taking the Munitions Board— 
they had before them the matter of a security amendment, security 
of plants. One of the big problems in manufacture has been the fact 
where a factory has been doing work for 2 or 3 of the military services 
there haven’t been the same rules on plant security and security clear- 
ances for personnel working on defense contracts. It is pretty diffi- 
cult to try to run 3 sets of security measures, or 2, as the case may 
be, in planning. So, in cooperation with the services, the Munitions 
Board struggled over establishing a common security manual for the 
services. 

I am told it took about a vear to do that. 

After that it was published. Then there was another set of ideas, 
and they wanted to stop the first plan from bemg put into effect. I, 
personally, had to get over to the services and tell them to get going 
with the job in order to keep it from being tossed around some more, 

The important thing is that we get some of these jobs done. There 
has been plenty of advice and everything else, but nobody is getting 
the things implemented, and we would like to get a real crew in there 
to implement some of these things. 

Kor example, I read the testimony of the Subcommittee on Pre- 
paredness. There has been a lot of protest in the Congress about 
certain things not being done—certain loose practices. We are doing 
our best to set up an organization that we know, from our experience, 
‘an get this job done. 

Mr. Mraprer. How many committees do you have in the Depart- 
ment of Defense making decisions on these matters at the present time, 
and how many will be eliminated by this plan? 

Secretary Kyes. Sir, there are so many of them I gave up counting. 
For example, the Munitions Board committee, printed, is thicker 
than this book. It is like a telephone book. As a matter of fact, 
somebody made a comparison and said it was equal to the telephone 
book of Charleston, W. Va., and the Research and Development Board 
committee book is also thicker than the Munitions Board committee 
book, 
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You know, I have made this reference before in talking to some of 
you people—and that is, if Lindbergh had a committee, he would 
never have gotten on the other side. 

I think that is one of the things that is holding us up. We have too 
many proponents and not enough components, and not enough pin- 
pointed responsibility. 

You take, for example, the recent investigation on ammunition. If 
somebody had been responsible so we could really pinpoint it, we 
would know where we are going on these things. 

We would like to get authority and responsibility to put together 
where you can pin it down. ‘Then if a mun does a good job, he gets 
credit for it; and if he doesn’t do the job, we know exactly where he has 
fallen down. 

Mr. Mreaper. Mr. Secretary, I take it you ascribe the ammunition 
shortage in Korea to the fact we were operating under the so-called 
committee-type decision rather than the administrative type which 
this plan would put in effect, and had this plan been put into effect 
we would not have had the shortage of ammunition in Korea? 

Secretary Kyes. Well, there were so many factors in that whole 
ammunition picture that I wouldn’t balme it on committees alone. 
We have the whole job of getting this Defense Department on a sound, 
well-organized basis. 

| wouldn’t isolate the one element, because there were several 
elements that contributed to that. 

Mr. Mraper. Aside from the ammunition shortage and the security 
manual, can you give any other illustrations where damage has resulted 
from the inability to arrive at quick decisions? 

Secretary Kyrs. Well, I think of one particular case in research and 
development. I don’t want an open session to talk about the par- 
ticular item but they were working on more than 20 different projects 
of that particular item. Well, that indicated to me you had so many 
proponents that no one was making up their mind to get down to using 
it for fire power. 

Then, also, I think if you would talk to the people in the services, 
research and development areas, they would thank you forever more 
if we could get rid of this committee business. I am sure the services 
would put a star in your crown if you could get rid of the Munitions 
Board because what has happened—you have got all these people in 
an operating committee function and it just whirls round and round, 
and if you have X number of people you can’t get it pinned down, 
both the constructive idea and destructive ide: 

We are trying to get it to where you have a good, hard-hitting organi- 
zation that is res ally going to do a job for this country. 

Mr. RiewuMan (presiding). Mr. Meader, the time is up. 

The Chair will recognize Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, the Rockefeller report contains two statements that 
give rise to some thoughts in connection with this reorganization plan. 
The first one says that the Secretary of Defense must be able to 
“clarify the roles and missions of the services.” 

At another point it says: 

There is, nevertheless, a long record of challenges based on the legalistic argu- 
ment that the phrase in the National Security Act which requires that the three 
military departments be separately administered is a limitation on the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense, especially with respect to furictions assigned directly 
to the military departments by statute. 
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Now, that has been referred to in the Rockefeller report as a legalistic 
argument. 

{ think the Secretary is familiar with the fact that when the National 
Security Act was adopted and subsequently certain specific statutory 
limitations were placed on the power of the Secretary of Defense— 
those are six in number, and briefly state that the combatant functions 
are not to be transferred, reassigned, abolished or consolidated; that 
military personnel are to be assigned so as not to impair combatant 
functions: that funds are not to be used to effect any of these two 
prohibitions; that the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are to be separately administrated by the civilian secretaries; and, 5, 
if there is any transfer or reassignment, that it shall not be done with- 
out reporting to the Armed Services Committee of the Congress. 

Those are 5 of the 6 limitations. 

Now, one thing that is very interesting in this Reorganization Act 
is the fact that in the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, there 
is this specific statement and prohibition: 

The Secretary of Defense may, without being relieved of his responsibilities 
therefor, unless prohibited by some specific provision of this Act, or other specific 
provision of the law, perform any function vested in him by this National Security 
Act. 

Now, those words or that specific prohibition is notably lacking in 
the reorganization plan before the Congress. The plan which we 
have before us says that the Secretary of Defense may, from time to 
time, make such provisions as he shall deem appropriate authorizing 
the performance by any other officer or by any other agent or em- 
ployee of the Department of Defense of any function of the Secretary, 
including any function transferred to the Secretary by the provisions 
of this reorganization plan. 

Now. that is the same section, in effect, that was included in the 
National Security Act, but noticeably lacking is the limitation which 
was put in the National Security Act of 1947 prohibiting him from 
performing any functions specifically prohibited by the act. 

I am wondering just what the legal effect of leaving out that clause 
will be on the power of the Secretary of Defense to reassign, transfer, 
abolish, or consolidate combatant functions, or to claim subsequently 
that the six prohibitions in the National Security Act have been 
abolished by the specific language of the reorganization plan. 

Secretary Kyes. I will ask Mr. Adams to speak to that. 

Mr. Apams. Well, Mr. Lantaff, first of all, the reorganization plan 
does not intend to, in any way, affect the combatant functions of the 
military departments and the specific protections which were written 
into the basic law in 1947 and reaffirmed in 1949. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In other words, this committee and the Congress 
may assume that, from both the legal standpoint and from the stand- 
point of the Defense Department, that the six prohibitions on the 
power of the Secretary of Defense, which are written into the Na- 
tional Security Act, will be followed— 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And adhered to? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct; sir. 

Mr. Kyes in his prepared statement emphasized that point. He 
specifically affirms that, particularly with reference to the combatant 
functions. 
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Mr. Lanrarr. And we may proceed with that specific under- 
standing? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. The Rockefeller report with reference to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Supply and Logistics states: 

He should take over by delegation from the Secretary such of the functions 
presently performed by Munitions Board, as the Secretary may assign. For 
example 
And there are listed four examples of the duties to be performed by the 
Assistant Secretary of Supply and Logisties, who is in effect taking 
over the functions of the Munitions Board. 

There are, however, in the charter of the Munitions Board several 
other functions placed by the Congress in the Board, and there are 
two in particular that committees, subcommittees of this whole 
committee, have been concerned with. One directed to the Muni- 
tions Board is to the assignment of procurement responsibilities 
among the several military departments and planning for standardiza- 
tion of specifications and for the greatest practicable allocation of 
purchase authority of technical equipment and common-use items on 
the basis of single procurement 

Another provision of the Munitions Board charter, enacted by 
Congress, directs the Munitions Board to plan for the regrouping, 
combining, or dissolving of existing interservice agencies operating in 
the fields of procurement, production, and distribution in such a 
manner as to promote efficiency and economy. 

Now, those two particular functions that I have mentioned were 
included in the mission of the Munitions Board, but in the Rocke- 
feller report those are not included in the four duties given as examples 
and I am wondering whether or not it is the intent of the Depart- 
ment that this Assistant Secretary for Supply and Logistics will take 
over those particular functions charged by Congress to the Munitions 
Board. 

Secretary Kyes. You see, in the Munitions Board we had a combi- 
nation of policy-making and operations. What we are trying to do 
first you talk about standardization. You not only want standard- 
ization down in your procurement function, but you also want 
it clear back in the engineering and research function. One of the 
things this application engineering will do will be to start that into 
the system much more quickly than it would have been otherwise. 

We all know that it is important that we have physical inventories 
and physical control of goods. As you people probab ly know, there 
haven't been proper inventories and proper setups in all of the services. 
The Navy system has been a pretty good system. The others haven’t 
been as strong as the Navy system. We all know, of course, that we 
have to have identification of a product before we can have a physical 
inventory. 

In the Munitions Board, for example—there is an Explosive Safety 
Board. We feel that ought to be delegated to a service, because it 1s 
largely a service function, in this case Army ordnance. 

Another example is the Petroleum Board. That ought to be oper- 
ated by the services. It would probably go to the Navy, as executive 
agent, because they are the heavy user of petroleum products. 

In other words, we are trying to get down into the services all of 
what we term the “‘operating functions.”” There has been a slowing 
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up; there has been a lot of unnecessary paper work that we want to 
get rid of because we are trying to make the military Secretaries the 
chief operating officers, the operating vice presidents, so to speak. 

Mr. Lantarr. Perhaps my question wasn’t clear. What I want to 
make sure of is that under this reorganization plan, whereby we abolish 
the Munitions Board, that the functions chargeable to the Munitions 
Board by the National Security Act are taken over by either the assist- 
ant secretary or the function of them—— 

Secretary Kyrs. The functions will be taken over either by a service 
or by the Assistant Secretary of Supply. There are some minor 
personnel items now discharged by Munitions Board which we would 
like to transfer to the Assistant Secretary for Manpower. 

What we are really trying to do is to preserve the essential sound 
practices that are in the Munitions Board and with which you are all 
familiar. But we are trying to put them where they will be well oper- 
ated and well controlled. For example, we don’t believe that the 
Munitions Board ought to be in the personnel business. That ought 
to be in the Assistant Secretary of Manpower. 

They had some functions that overlapped in the Research and 
Development Board. We feel that ought all to be in the Assistant 
Secretary of Research. 

In the cataloging functions we feel the researching can get that 
done physically to see that you have a proper system, that you 
have an identification of product, and that you have a cross reference 
to your master cataloging so that you don’t have one service calling 
a light bulb a light bulb and another calling it a candle or something 
else. 

So that to answer your question, the sound operations that are in 
the Munitions Board will be pe rformed some plac e. 

We had another thing that was going on there. There were 
quite a group of people w ho were making reports with respect to where 
business was going in various territories. We may possibly assign 
that directly to the services because they have more complete records. 
In principle we are trying to get all these things done. As to who 
does it, we are trying to get it in the proper spots, so that the whole 
activities are put in a good and efficient setup. 

Does that answer your question? 

Mr. Lanvarr. No, sir; it does not. You said you were going to see 
that the — operations were continued. What I am asking you is 
whether or not if a specific directive is given to the Munitions Board 
by aiees in the charter of the Munitions Board, which was in- 
cluded in the National Security Act, will be carried out by 

Secretary Kyrs. Do you have them there where we can go down 
them 1 by 1? 

Mr. Lanrarr. Appropriate officials in the Department of Defense. 
Refer to page 6. 

Secretary Kyrs. For example, your Assistant Secretary of Supply, 
you have the coordination of the permanent activities with regard to 
industrial matters. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Wil you refer to items 3 and 7 under section 213 
(c)? Those are the two I asked about. Will that be under the 
Assistant Secretary? 

Secretary Kyxs. To be sure I have the right one—— 

Mr. Lanvarr. Section 213 (c), subparagraphs 3 and 7. 
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Secretary Kyes. Let me answer this way: Every Munitions Board 
function goes either to the Assistant Secretary of Supply and Logistics 
or to another Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That answers my question. 

Secretary Kyes. I am sorry I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Rresuman. The Chair recognizes Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Secretary, I have a lot of respect for our 
people who are worried about the Prussian general staff system, but I 
am wondering if they are not confusing symptoms and causes. Isn’t 
it a fact that in the German Government it was the excessive power 
exercised by Kaiser Wilhelm without any legislative check before 
World War I and the virtual dissolution of the Reichstag and the 
grab of power by Hitler before World War IT that resulted in the 
rise of military power; not the existence of the General German staff 
per se? 

Mr. Apams. Yes; it probably was a contributing factor. Mr. 
Brownson, the German General Staff is an entirely different thing 
than we have ever had in this country, and the German General Staff 
probably also contributed to the excesses that the Kaiser and Hitler 
were able to indulge in. 

Mr. Brownson. Isn’t it true that there was no civilian control of 
the military in Germany at either time. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. If that is correct, it is an entirely different situation 
we have here. In other words, in Germany there was no civilian 
Secretary of Defense with his assistant; no civilian Secretary of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—no civilian top control over the military. 

Mr. Apams. And there was no effective Congress. 

Mr. Brownson. There was no effective legislative body. That, 
of course, is the most important point I want to make. In that light, 
I wonder if we are not to a certain extent building up a strawman or 
bugaboo here which cannot exist as long as we have strong legislative 
representation in the United States and as long as our civilian Secre- 
taries of Defense, the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy, are actually 
strong, capable operating Secretaries and are not mere figureheads. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, and particularly it is true as long as 
the power of the purse remains where it is. Whenever an excess can’t 
be corrected any other way, the Congress always controls appropria- 
tions, and that remains one of the most effective checks against excesses 
which any nation has ever had. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, you could see no way under this 
pli in in which the civilian authority over the military of the civilian 
Secretary of Defense or any of his civilian assistants will be decreased 
in any way. 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. The reason I ask that, I am thinking of a con- 
ference of the old Bonner subcommittee we had with General Eisen- 
hower in Paris about a year and a half ago. He expressed himself 
very vigorously at that time to the effect that a strong civilian 
Secretary of Defense with authority to operate was the greatest 
protection against domination of the military and also the greatest 
possible asset that the armed services could have. If this reorganization 
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doesn’t decrease this authority in any way, it seems to me we have 
little to worry about, regardless of whether we are dealing with Mr. 
Wilson for whom I have high regard and great respect—or any other 
civilian Secretary of Defense who was appointed to fit that job. 

Mr. Kyes, the distinguished assistant minority leader spoke a little 
while ago about the use of the phrase “partisan attitude.”’ 1 think 
we might just as well be honest here. I have known and served 
under general officers who do have a partisan attitude and put their 
own service first. If we are going to get any degree of economy 
through unification, isn’t it true that we have to have some authority 
like this for knocking heads together occasionally in order to get the 
job done? 

Secretary Kyes. I think so. I think it is a matter of agreeing 
that strong, good people have different ideas, and I feel that healthy 
competition is a good thing, but when it gets over to the point where 
it gets to be morbid, | don’t think that is to the interest of the country, 

Mr. Brownson. We might just as well face the fact: there are in- 
dividuals in all three of the services who have a loyalty to branch or 
service over and above their loyalty to the overall defense system. 
Another point in favor of the veto authority of the Joint Chief of Staff, 
is that it is entirely possible that the Joint Chief will have served at 
sometime previously with many of the officers who are appointed to 
the joint committee and there may well be old histories of personal 
antagonism. The Joint Chief certainly has a right, it seems to me, to 
exercise the same veto power as any other member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to prevent a personality difficulty on the group upon whom he 
must depend for planning and some operations. 

Secretary Kyrs. We want to get the best Joint Staff we can get and 
the best operating mechanism to make a good, sound, well-ordered 
plan. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Kyres. Mr. Chairman, could I clear up just one point so 
there is no misunderstanding on the part of this gentleman? Where 
I said that the Assistant Secretary of Logistics or another Assistant 
Secretary would take over, I would just like to add to that that some 
of this would be put down in the services, as I said in previous testi- 
mony. 

The CHarrMaNn. We will be adjourning in just a moment, but before 
we do, in view of what Mr. Brownson said there about the difference 
of opinion and the necessity of an overall command to decide the issue, 
I might suggest that we have a difference of opinion in the House, but 
we don’t let the Speaker tell us how to vote. 

I think we had better adjouro at this time. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, pardon me, but I would like to ask 
now that we make arrangements and if at all possible secure as a 
witness General Bradley, who is former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Secretary Kyrs. General Bradley is ill at the present time. 

Mr. Brooks. He can’t be here at all apparently? 

Secretary Kyes. I understand it will be about 10 days. He has 
the flu. 
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Mr. Ixarp. I would like to request that we ask former Secretary 
of Defense Robert Lovett to appear. 
The Cuarrman, All right. I will do the very best I can to get 
him. 

Mr. Ikarp. Thank you very much. 

The CuHartrMaNn. We will adjourn at this time until tomorrow at 
9 in the morning. 


(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing was adjourned until 9 a. m. 
the following day.) 
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(Department of Defense) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 18, 1953 


Hovusrt oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 9 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 362, 
caucus room, Old House Office Building, Hon. Clare E. Hoffman 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order, please. 

There will be introduced at this point the statement of Omar B. 
Ketchum, director, national legislative service, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, on Reorganization Plan No. 6. 

(Statement of Omar B. Ketchum follows:) 


STATEMENT OF OMAR B. Ketrcuum, Director, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


On February 17, 1953, the national legislative committee of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, meeting in Washington, D. C., passed unanimously a resolution 
placing the VF W in opposition to any change in the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
would tend toward creation of a supreme general staff system over our Armed 
Forces. In accordance with that resolution, the Veterans of Foreign Wars takes 
this opportunity to voice its opposition to subsection (¢ and (d) of section 1 of 
Reorganization Plan No. 6, which we are fearful would move us much further in 
that direction. These subsections vastly increase the power, status, and influence 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and have the effect of recasting him 
in the role of a single Chief of Staff 

As former President Herbert Hoover testified in the House Armed Services 
Committee hearings in 1949, the Hoover Commission intended the JCS Chairman 
to function as presiding officer over the JCS and as intermediary between the 
JCS, the President, and Secretary of Defense 

If the pertil ent provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 6 go into effect, the JCS 
Chairman will have practically every power that would |! 
Chief of Staff of t \rmed Services as proposed by the Dean Acheson minority 
of the Hoover Commission. 

In fact, a point-by-point analysis of the Acheson minority’s recommendation 
will disclose how faithfully the development of the JCS Chairman’s role has 
coincided with the Acheson proposal for a ¢ hief of Staff of the Armed Services 
It is most important to realize that the idea of making the Joint Staff subordinate 
to the senior military officer, who presides over the JCS, as proposed in Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 6, did not have its or nin the Rockefeller Commission re port, 


ave been accorded a 






put rather in the Acheson minoritv re port to the Hoover Commissior 
The onlv major power. which that minority recommended for a Chief of Staff 
and which the JCS Chairman would not specifically have after this reorganization 








is authorit, to initiate and terminate J¢ S discussion. However with his present 
function of providing the JCS agenda and with his proposed authority to manage 
the Joint Staff which prepares the JCS plans, it will be but a matter of time before 
an able, ruthless, and ambitious JCS Chairman could acquire such authority 

The single Chief of Staff concept, which is so closely approximated by sub- 


sections (ec) and (d) of Reorganization Plan No. 6, constitutes a severe threat to our 
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national security and our political, social, and economic institutions. The VFW 
has long recognized the dangers inherent in this Prussian type of high command. 
The single Chief of Staff, national general staff concept is, as demonstrated by 
the acid test of war, vastly inferior to our American system of joint 
service command which is responsive to our security requirements and in harmony 
with our form of government 

They are the methods that stimulated militarism, enslaved the nation that 
tolerated them, and lost two great wars. They are methods that are, in practice 
and theory, un-American 

It is the firm conviction of the VF W that the way to a better national security 
will be found in the recommendations of the Hoover Commission majority, 
rather than in the proposals of the Acheson minority of that Commission. In 
expressing our fear and apprehension as to the effect of Reorganization Plan No. 6 
we do not mean to charge any person or group with the intent to establish supreme 
military control in this country. It is enough that the plan would increase such a 
possibility in the future. 

For these reasons, the VF W supports House Joint Resolution 264 which would 
eliminate the provisions of the reorganization plan which contain the Acheson 
minority’s proposals. 

If America is to remain free we must continue our time-proven methods and 
not adopt the disastrous system that has twice led to the destruction of Germany. 

The resolution of the national} legislative committee of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars follows: 


““IN OPPOSITION TO THE FORMATION OF A SUPREME NATIONAL GENERAL STAFF 


“Whereas our Nation has been victorious over the forees of militaristic im- 
perialism in World Wars I and II; and 

‘‘Whereas in those two great struggles our Nation, at the cost of vast expend- 
itures of its human and natural resources, demonstrated the superiority of our 
American beliefs and institutions; and 

‘*Whereas the Prussian-type supreme national general staff was the evil direct- 
ing force of German imperialism in both World Wars; and 

‘*Whereas the German national general staff system was condemned and out- 
lawed after World War I, only to be revived by Adolf Hitler to serve as the Nazi 
brain for directing global war; and 

‘Whereas a supreme national general staff is being used by the Russian Com- 
munists to further the Red conquest of the world; and 

“Whereas supreme national general staffs are un-American and have been 
instruments of vicious militarism, destroying democratic traditions and institu- 
tions in every nation in which they have existed, bringing national anguish and 
ultimate military defeat to the countries which brought them into being; and 

‘“Whereas new efforts are now under way to revise the National Security Act 
of 1947 by converting the present Joint Chiefs of Staff into a supreme national 
general staff which would inevitably result in the military controlling our foreign 
affairs as well as our domestic economy; this despite the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission against such changes; and 

‘‘Whereas the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States has long been a 
major bulwark of opposition to the establishment of an alien and inferior supreme 
national general staff system in this Nation, such opposition being set forth in 
past national encampment resolutions; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the National Legislative Committee, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, meeting in Washington, D. C., February 17, 1953, That the 
organization oppose any amendments to the National Security Act which tend 
toward the creation of a supreme national general staff system in this country.” 


The Cuarrman. As the first witness this morning this morning we 
have Gen. Robert W. Johnson. 

Mr. Ikarp. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ikarp. Just for the record, I would like to inquire as to what 
has happened to Secretary Kyes. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, he said he would be here, and I wonder if the 
record might reflect some reason as to why he is not, sir? 

The CuatrMan. The latest information is that yesterday he stated 
he could come this morning, but we had other witnesses scheduled. 
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Now, my understanding is that he will come tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, Secretary Kyes was ready to come this 
morning, according to his assistant. 

The CuarirMan. I just said so, but we had other witnesses scheduled 
and we just cannot hold witnesses who come across the continent. 

I realize Mr. Kyes is busy, and he was here the other day, but 
Admiral Cook flew here from California end we must hear him. 

Mr. Brown. We are going to interrupt with one witness and take 
another witness, and interrupt him, and go back and forth inatead ot 
completing with one witness? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, they can shift their testimony if they wish. 
Yesterday we were ready to go ahead. I think it was your request, 
or the request of the majority of the committee, that the hearing 
be postponed because we had legislation on the floor. Now, I under- 
stand the same situation exists this morning, and probably will exist 
tomorrow, but that is no reason why we should not hold hearings as 
provided by the rules, and then I will get the testimony to every mem- 
ber of the committee as quickly as I can. I don’t know what else 
to do. 

Mr. Brown. Well, it is not customary to drop one witness and take 
up another before we are through with him. 

The CHarrMan. That is right, but vou suggested vesterday 

Mr. Brown. No, I suggested we follow the usual procedure, Mr. 
Chairman, of attending to legislative floor work when necessary to 
do so, and I think any me ‘mber of this committee expects to do that 
and that is all I expect to do. 

The CuHarrMan. That is agreeable to me, but I cannot ask witnesses 
to come here from long distances and then deny them the opportunity 
to be heard. 

Mr. Brown. Just so the record shows Secretary Kyes is ready to 
be here and would have been here if 

The CuarrMan. That is on the record twice now. 

Will you please identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON; ACCOMPANIED BY VINCENT BRUNELLI 


Mr. Jonnson. My name is Robert W. Johnson. My business is 
industrial management. At this time I am chairman of the board 
of Johnson & Johnson. 

The CHarrMan. Will you first tell us what your experience is with 
the armed services? 

Mr. Jounson. My experience with the armed services, Mr. Chair- 
man, I come to in some detail. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. I do not appear before you as the result of a sum- 
mons. I volunteered to be here. 

My desire to testify regarding Reorganization Plan No. 6 stems 
from my profound conviction that our form of government is en- 
dangered. The danger is found in certain provisions of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6. 

I have again reread the President’s message to the Congress, and 
this is a magnificent document except for certain provisions. How- 
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ever, the President does state very clearly several important objec- 
tives. He makes it clear as to civilian authority; he clarifies the 
somewhat confusing position of the Secretary of Defense; he reestab- 
lishes in the preamble, in part, the authority of the civilian service 
secretaries; he creates a clear line of command. But other parts of 
the program go to deny some of these objectives, or contradict them, 

I think here it should be remembered that the President has had 
a long and very great Army career; that he is a product of West 
Point; that he has not in his experience until recent times operated 
in the civilian field; and that he has not had business experience. 
His sincerity, however, is absolute. 

I would also like to contradict certain testimony of yesterday as 
to Germany. 

When Germany introduced the general staff plan they did have 
civilian secretaries, by constitutional authority, in charge. When 
German introduced the great general staff plan it had the Reichstag, 
and at that time one of the great parliamentary bodies of the world 
and, therefore, those who believe that this thing can be controlled by 
our Congress I think have many grounds for that belief, but I want 
to make it clear that these same conditions did exist in Germany. 

Before addressing my self directly to the spectiic provisions of the 
proposed reorganization, I wish to discuss the reasons for my interest 
and tell you something of my experience that causes my alarm. 

This concern is the result of long association with Government, 
both in civilian and military capacity. I am a brigadier general, 
Army of the United States, retired. In my civilian capacity I served 
as Vice Chairman of the War Production Board, and more recently as 
a member of the Sarnoff Commission. 

As a young man I served as councilman and mayor of my town, 
Highland Park, N. J., followed by a lifetime of active interest in the 
political and economic affairs of the State of New Jersey, and many 
other States in which we have industrial facilities. 

In these military and civilian assignments I have been abundantly 
exposed to high level military and civilian relationships. Such 
observation and experience long ago brought me to the belief that if 
our Nation and its political and economic institutions are to survive, 
we must curb the trend toward centralization of military power. 

Few indeed are those who realize the extent of the direct and indirect 
power of the military in our Nation today. Few are those who 
realize how determined, dangerous, and nearly successful was the 
military’s effort to gain control of key areas of our economy in World 
War I] 

And I would like at this time to emphasize that I doubt that there 
is a congressional district in the United States which does not have a 
rovernment fax lity or may not have a vovernment facility, and that 
would almost go down to counties, 

The influence of these Government facilities, whether they are built, 
closed, enlarged, or diminished, is a matter of considerable persuasion. 

When I refer to the effort of the military to gain ever expanding 
control of nonmilitary functions, it is not to imply criticism of all 
uniformed services. I refer specifically to the Army General Staff. 
Ever since its establishment, the Army General Staff has engaged in 
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an unrelenting struggle for power. Once it had consolidated control 
over the Army, the Army General Staff launched a drive for greater 
authority over the other military services, and also over our Govern- 
ment and economy. For those who might doubt my statement as to 
Army interference with civilian economy, | refer them to the Army 
opposition to allocations of material for production of vitally import- 
ant farm machinery, to efforts to impair freedom of the press by control 
of newsprint, to use Eeepogenae against those who opposed Army 
dictates, and, finally, I refer to the Army determination to protect 
war production by deliberately creaving pools of unemployment. 

These are only a few examples, 

Mr. Donald Nelson, who headed the War Production Board, stated 
the issue bluntly. He said: 


All this may seem far afield, but it ties in directly with the whole question of 


who should exercise control over the economy in time of war. The military men 
will exercise that control if they possibly can, and it is a job which falls outside 
their competence. I have no hesitation in saying that from 1942 onward the 


Army people, in order to gain control of our national economy, did their best to 
make an errand boy of the War Production Board. 

Since the war, I have seen no evidence that the Army General Staff 
has renounced its determination to control, as Mr. Nelson puts it, 
“our national economy.’ 

Our Army General Staff has ample precedent for its effort. That 
precedent is found in the vicious machinations of the great German 
General Staff which, under the driving fanaticism of Ludendorff, 
achieved economic dictatorship over the German economy. 

This is what Mr. Donald Nelson fought to prevent in the United 
States in World War II. Our Nation must be protected against such 
a General Staff power drive today and in the future. 

Parenthetically, 1 regret the necessity to criticize the Army and the 
General Staff who run it. I have many friends and pleasant associa- 
tions as the result of my long—almost 30 years—association with 
the Army. However, that long association has also convinced me 
that the objectives and methods of the Army General Staff pose grave 
dangers to our Nation. 

This proposal to enhance the position and power of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Chairman is no isolated organizational change. It is 
no mere administrative readjustment. Rather, it is a crucially 
important aspect of the Army General Staff’s long-range struggle 
for pov Ver. 

It is imperative that this ote see this issue in its proper 
historical perspective. Only by so seeing it can its true nature and 
danger be recognized. 

As you know, the Army General Staff was established in 1903 and 
was limited by law to only 44 officers. The General Staff, as estab- 
lished by Elihu Root, had no command or administrative authority. 

Once established, the General Staff began an unrelenting quest for 
power, which brought it ever closer to the control of the entire Army. 

But the General Staff struggle for power was not without its 
battles. Sometimes the General Staff succeeded. Sometimes Con- 
eTess persevered in its oppo sition to the growth of the Prussian 
system. Never, though, did the General Staff cease its persistent 
and stubborn efforts. Not even a ruling by the Army Judge Advo- 
cate General, Brig. Gen. Enoch Crowder, was able to stop the General 
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Staff from acquiring administrative powers, which General Crowder 
rules were specifically denied to the General Staff by Congress in the 
1916 Defense Act 

When Secretary of War Newton P. Baker ruled in 1916 that 

The Chief of Staff, speaking in the name of the Secretary of War, will coordinate 
and supervise the various bureaus, offices, and departments of the War Depart- 
ment 
his action constituted civilian capitulation to the Army General 
Staff. It marked, also, the General Staff’s ascendancy to a position 
of primacy within the Army. All this, of course, was contrary to 
the original intent of Congress when it created an Army General 
Staff. 

With such powers, the Army General Staff had captured the 
civilian Secretary, much as the great German General Staff, under 
von Moltke, had superseded in daily practice, the War Ministry 
and even the Emperor of Germany. 

Through the device of repeated reorganization precisely the same 
procedure that is now being used regarding the entire Defense De- 
partment—our Army General Staff gradually consolidated its posi- 
tion and extended its control, until by the end of World War IT the 
General Staff was successful in eliminating the offices of the Chiefs 
of the various services, such as the Infantry, the Cavalry, et cetera. 

With its control consolidated over the War Department, and using 
such consolidated power as a base for further extension of its au- 
thority, the Army General Staff has, since the end of World War II, 
continued a program of attempting to bring not only the entire 
Military Establishment, but also areas of civilian activities of the 
Government within its sphere of authority. The means by which the 
Army General Staff seeks to effect a supreme control is by the estab- 
lishment of a National General Staff headed by a single Chief. This 
again is precisely the pattern and procedure followed by the great 
German General Staff in becoming the primary influence over 
Germany. 

As many members of this committee recall, World War II was 
scarcely begun before the Army General Staff inaugurated the drive 
to unify the armed services. This scheme was first set forth in a 
then top-secret paper submitted in November 1943 by the Chief of 
Staff of the Army to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their consideration. 
The clear intent of the Army’s program was publicly disclosed in the 
1946 unification bill known as the Collins plan. This bill took its 
name from its architect, then Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, of the Army 
General Staff. 

This bill would have established a Supreme General Staff headed 
by a single Chief of Staff. However, because its true nature was so 
patently apparent, Congress resolutely rejected this proposed legisla- 
tion. The Army General Staff may have been set back, but it was 
not defeated. In 1947 the unification bill was passed. This was a 
real improvement over the proposed legislation of 1946. Your com- 
mittee can take deserved satisfaction from the fact that it wrote into 
that law specific barriers against the erection of a Supreme General 
Staff and the development of a single Chief of Staff in this country. 

However, with the passing of the few years since the enactment of 
the National Security Act of 1947, many of these legal barriers erected 
by this committee have been hurdled. 
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As the percentage of national income devoted to defense is increased, 
so does the threat of undue influence and control by the military 
increase. 

As a free citizen, I have two great fears: one is socialism and the 
other is militarism. 

A unified, National Defense Establishment was the foundation 
from which an overall Prussian-type high command could be erected 
within the armed services. Its American counterpart—a_ single 
Department of Defense—resulted from the 1949 amendment to the 
National Security Act of 1947. At that time the position of the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was created. There was much dis- 
cussion over whether or not a Chairman was necessary. Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Eberstadt, representing the Hoover Commission and its task 
force on national security, advised strongly that that position should 
not carry with it the highest rank within the armed services, because 
it would have the effect of giving the so-called JCS Chairman a pres- 
tige and status that would carry with it an undue influence and author- 
itv. However, General Bradley testified that he believed that this 
proposed Chairman should have the highest rank, and take precedence 
over all other officers of the armed services. 

Despite the doubts expressed by many Members of Congress, the 
1949 amendments to the National Security Act provided for the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He was, however, clearly 
intended to be only a presiding officer and an expediter for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Staff was not placed under his managerial 
and personnel control. 

However, the mere creation of the position of Chairman added 
another building block in the Army General Staff’s slow, but persistent 
construction of a National General Staff. 

It all fits together as intended. In 1947 the National Security 
Act created a Joint Staff. The 1949 amendments created the posi- 
tion of a Chairman. Therefore, you have the two prime ingredients 
for a National General Staff. All that was necessary then was to 
bring them together by placing the Joint Staff under the Chairman. 
Once that is done, the title of Chairman becomes but a euphemism. 
To give the highest ranking officer of the armed services an all-service 
staff would have the inescapable result of making the so-called 
Chairman a Chief of Staff. 

I heard yesterday that one description of a German general staff 
was an elite guard wherein young men were taken from the pro- 
fessional school of the day and trained for their military career 
toward this end. This is entirely possible in the United States. We 
have a long grav line and a long blue line and young men can be 
trained in that way, if they are not now. 

I might say that among my young officer friends it is now con- 
sidered the course of wisdom, except in the Marine Corps, to aim 
for the staff because the opportunity for promotion and importance 
seems to be there. 

This is what subsections (c) and (d) of section 1 of Reorganization 
Plan No. 6 actually does. In other words, the Army General Staff 
will be able to accomplish by a method of successive steps the goal 
which the Congress would not permit them to accomplish under a 
specific piece of legislation proposed in 1946. Thus, by the step-by- 
step method of both legislation and reorganization authority, the 
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Army General Staff has persevered and is doing what the Congress 
has always been determined would not be done. In brief, plan No. 6 
establishes a six-star rank. It creates a single officer outranking all 
other grades in the Military Establishment. 

Among my friends are many high-ranking Army officers. Ever 
since the creation of the Rockefeller Commission I have frequently 
been contacted by active-duty and retired Army acquaintances, many 
of whom hold high rank. ‘They have voiced deep apprehension, and 
have warned that the Rockefeller Commission was to be used for 
another Army General Staff power drive. In voicing their appre- 
hension, these officers were motivated by the highest purpose. They 
have no ax to grind. Yet, they voiced a common apprehension and, 
I might add, a mutual recognition of the inadvisability of their open 
opposition to the power of the Army General Staff. 

I am convinced that a great many young Army officers in the service 
hold the same view, but due to the fact that they are either inarticulate 
vr have no medium of expression you do not hear that view. 

I am convinced, also, that they were correct in their appraisal of the 
Rockefeller Commission as a device for enhancing the power of the 
General Staff. 

| so informed my friend, Nelson Rockefeller, and advised him to 
proceed with care, pointing out to him that the membership of his 
commission included Mr. Lovett, Dr. Bush, and General Bradley. 
“These men,” I told him, ‘‘come to you committed to the German 
system which captured civilian authority, lost two wars, and ruined 
Germany. There may be others on your commission of the same 
persuasion.” In the report of the Rockefeller Commission and Re- 
organization Plan No. 6 lie the foundations for creation of a Prussian- 
type Supreme General Staff under a Chief of Staff of the Armed 
Forces. 

While other portions of Reorganization Plan No. 6 are at least 
questionable, I will address my remarks directly to subsections (c) 
and (d) of section 1 of the plan. These subsections give the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Chairman authority to manage the Joint Staff, as 
well as authority to veto the assignment of officers to the Joint Staff, 
and to control the tenure of officers assigned to it 

I don’t know how others may interpret this new authority of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman, but I do know, on the basis of business 
and military experience, what it means tome. Anyone who manages 
an organization, and who can hire and fire those within that organiza- 
tion, in simple terms, is the boss. 

But, in this case, the Joint Chairman is more than the boss of the 
Joint Staff. He becomes the most powerful military man in the 
Nation. You have given the Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman the 
highest rank in the military services. You have given him the 
responsibility of presiding over the Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings 
Now it is proposed to give him control of the Joint Staff. 

When you give the Nation’s highest ranking officer a staff, you 
make him a Supreme Chief of Staff. That is what subsections (c) 
and (d) of section 1 of Reorganization Plan No. 6 will do. If you 
want a Prussian-type Chief of Staff after the pattern of Scharnhorst, 
von Moltke, and von Schlieffen, you can be sure that America will 
eventually have just that if Reorganization Plan No. 6 becomes law 
in its present form. 
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Again, I wish to emphasize that it is most important to recognize 
that the proposal to increase the powers of the JCS Chairman amounts 
to much more than a matter of administrative adjustment. It 
constitutes a revolutionary development in United States military 
policy. The proposal is a complete reversal of traditional congres- 
sional opposition to adoption by our Nation of the alien concepts of 
Prussian militarism. 

As one deeply concerned over our future national security, I cannot 
but observe that your committee is faced with a most grave and serious 
issue. You are being asked to do, by reorganization, that which 
I am certain Congress would never do by legislation. You are being 
asked to adopt the devices of totalitarianism which Congress, with 
its wisdom, has always resolutely opposed. 

You are being asked to adopt what the Hoover Commission and 
its task force on national security rejected as dangerous to America. 

You are being asked to adopt that which the Hoover Commission 
minority, consisting of Mr. Dean Acheson and others, recommended 

kev feature of the power of the Chief of Staff of the armed serv- 
ices. This committee, Congress, and the people must realize what 
the true nature of this aspect of the reorganization plan involves, 
Our Nation must not unwittingly diminish its chances of survival. 
We must not permit the Army General Staff to achieve its goal by 
reorganization after Congress has refused, for a quarter of a century, 
to create a General Staff state by legislation. 

It is well to remember that the Prussian single chief of staff-national 
general staff system does not have superior military efficiency to 
recommend it. Its inherent inflexibility, its susceptibility to domina 
tion, and its emphasis on ivory tower theory at the expense of realism 
stamps it as inferior to the American and British systems, which 
traditionally have been based upon joint military command. 

If | may digress briefly, | do want to pay tribute to the foresight 
of your chairman, Mr. Hoffman, who, in 1947, foresaw and prophe 
sied the problem we are today considering. In his remarks appende : 
to the Expenditures Committee Report on the National Securit 
Act of 1947, Mr. Hoffman stated: 

The Joint Staff must in the future be carefully watched to prevent its po 
development into a national general stafl 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 has underlined the accuracy of his 
prophecy 

Fortunat ely, there is a solution to the possible dilemma faced by 
those who would desire to support the essential features of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 6 but who, nevertheless, oppose the portion of 
the plan which opens the door to Prussianism. 

The solution is House Joint Resolution No. 264, which enacts all of 
the reorganization plan except subsections (c) and (d) of section 1, 
which subsections give such far-reaching and dangerous powers to 
the JCS Chairman. 

I most strongly commend it to your consideration. 

In conclusion, I urge this committee to reflect upon the historic 
issue before you, to ponder the military, political, and economic 
dangers which flow from the proposal to vest such vast centralized 
powers in the so-called Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If he 
is given the proposed powers, our Nation may well be pushed irretriev- 
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ably along the road of militarism toward a general staff state, and the 
ultimate disaster that will follow. 

Those who support this proposal deny that it is intended to create 
a Supreme Chief of Staff, but the fact stands that the proposals before 
you offer a wide-open opportunity for centralized, single command 
authority to dominate, control, and direct the military, economic, and 
social conduct of the United States. When military appropriations 
represent an insignificant proportion of our national income it is one 
thing, but when military appropriations and expenditures represent an 
astronomical debt already incurred, and an annual expenditure of 
unmanageable proportions, we face a threat to freedom. I hold that 
the danger to freedom within the territorial limits of the United States 
is greater than any foreseeable threat outside the United States. 

We must not pass laws on the assumption that the powers so granted 
will not be used. We can not assume that all our future generals 
will be immune to the temptations of power. 

Mankind has produced too few military victors who, in their hour 
f glory, have willingly removed the laurel wreath from their brows. 

I have a few quotes in substantiation of what I have presented to 
you. 

This is from Mr. Arthur Salzberger’s paper, Concept for Catas- 
trophe, before the United States Naval Institute proceedings, page 401: 

During the war the Joint Chiefs of Staff testified its existence is an excellent 
mechanism for strategic planning and for carrying strategic plans into effect. 

I refer there to the present concept and organization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, 

I would like to quote from George Fielding Elliott, a man accepted 
for a generation as an author and expert in the field of military 
affairs, a pamphlet, How to Lose a War, again from the United 
States Naval Institute, page 741. 

No one can fail to realize how dangerously near Germany might have come to 
winning the war if in its planning and conduct of its operations the Army, Navy, 
and Air Chiefs, had stood on an equal footing, and if the head of the state had 


listened to their advice with an open mind, but he remained the prisoner of the 
single concept. 


To continue quoting: 


It is grimly amusing in the light of the outcome to read the words of Colonel 
Blau written in the German Military Yearbook for 1939. Even in times of peace 
a single military authority is preferable. In total war which requires the 
complete cooperation of the separate resources it is absolutely essential. With 
the examination of Germany before them it is rather difficult to understand how 
the democracies can fail to pe receive the overw helming importance of this military 
truism. With the examination of Germany before them it is to be hoped that the 
democracies will continue to perceive the demonstrated superiority of their own 
tried and proven system. 


I have, finally, Mr. Shafer’s remarks in the Congressional Record, 
83d Congress, first session, Wednesday, March 11, 1953, quoting: 


Back on some of the things that the great Mr. Forrestal said—and I would 
like to say, as a personal friend, he never became a captive of anyone—Secretary 
Forrestal’s statement was contained in a confidential Chief of Naval Operations 
letter of February 19, 1947, which was read into the Congressional Record by 
Congressman Wardell of California, April 3, 1951. That is the background of 
what has always seemed to me the two violently opposed sets of thinking about 
the military organizations. It was expressed in the Collins plan, which, as you 
know, did have a single civilian Secretary, had a Chief of Staff and, in my opinion, 
would result in the isolation of the civilian charged with the responsibility for 
running of the organization, which I also think was the Army’s intent; in fact, 
Marshall quite frankly said so. 
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That is all. 

The CuHarrMan. You did not state, as I recall, the length of your 
service with the armed services. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, I said that my contact had been over a period 
of 30 years. I think it goes, maybe in the Reserve-officer capacity, 
with some interruptions, perhaps 35 years. 

I went to War College; helped to prepare the M-day plan as a 
Reserve officer, and so forth. 

The CHarrMaANn. And have been an officer in the service? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I am retired now. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; | know, but previously? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I didn’t wish to interrupt you; but in your 
statement, on page 6, I will add in the record there this statement: 
That a substantial number of the members of the committee expressed 
a like thought. That was with reference to what might happen. 

Mr. Poff? 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrRMAN. We will be under the 5-minute rule today. 

Mr. Porr. General Johnson, you seemed to direct your criticism at 
the Army as distinguished from the other services. Would you care 
to comment further as to why vou feel that it is the Army which is 
struggling for the supreme control and trying to create this Prussian 
type of General Staff rather than the other services? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. I don’t think I have quite done adequate 
service to the other services, but I do think that the General Staff 
concept in my lifetime has been primarily a product of the Army. 
Now, there are some “men on horseback’’ of the other services, too, 
and they have frequently aided and abetted that cause. 

Mr. Porr. Of course, General, the new Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is to be a Navy man? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, and that is subject to a lot of things. That 
man could die tomorrow. 

Mr. Porr. It is also true, isn’t it, that only 70 of the 210 members 
of the Joint Staff are Army personnel? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I wouldn’t know, but I was very much inter- 
ested yesterday to note the emphasis that your committee gave to 
the size of the Joint Staff. To my mind it is a matter of little or no 
importance. It can be big; it can be little; it could be almost tiny, 
and the same end could be accomplished. I don’t think size has 
anything to do with it. 

Mr. Porr. Now, would you agree, General, that usually the success 
or the failure of the unification of services rests in this Joint Staff? 

Mr. Jonnson. No; I certainly do not. Mr. Eisenhower has done 
a magnificent job in clarifying the line of command, and sometimes 
it would seem to me it would simplify this discussion if we bad 
simple chart showing the line of command and this advisory group 
known as the JCS, on the one hand. In my experience with advisory 
groups, I want independent advice. The last thing in the world 
[ would want is that they have to channel that advice through any- 
body. That is what they are there for. I want their free thinking, 
their independent thinking as experts in their particular field. 
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Mr. Porr. General, it is true, isn’t it, that neither the Chairman 
of the JCS nor the JCS themselves, individually or collectively, have 
any command over the separate services? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, you know, I have drawn charts in the Penta- 
gon and out of it. There is no such thing as the perfect chart. After 
you get through with everything, you have to add appendages on it. 

These fellows wear two hats. They are Chiefs of their services, 
and that is good. ‘They are in direct line of command under, as the 
President has made so clear, the civilian Secretary. 

Now, over here they move into a group where they can sit around 
the same table and offer us advice and plans, and that is all right. 

Mr. Porr. Now, with respect to the Chairman himself, and the 
feature of civilian control, the Chairman is subject to immediate 
removal by the President? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, but I have noticed that power of removal 
it is a delay; it might take a little while. If he commits some act of 
indiscretion, it is open, but it can also be delayed anywhere from 20 
to 25 years. I am not impressed with that, except as a power that 
should be there. 

Mr. Porr. And, of course, the Congress always retains power to 
take direct action by legislation in such a sphere? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I happen to be one who believes that Congress 
has saved this country about once a week for several years; but, on 
the other hand, the Congress is a very busy institution and is becoming 
increasingly so. The load has become almost overwhelming, and I 
don’t think Congress can be expected to be aware of the day-to-day 
details of this. If some big explosion comes, they are on to it; other- 
wise, they are not. 

Mr. Porr. Now, the Chairman of JCS at present has no vote 
within the JCS structure; he has no vote by a positive enactment 
under the NSA. What, then, do vou fear he might do with reference 
to overall strategic planning that would jeopardize the interest of 
the United States? 

Mr. Jounson. I am very glad you asked that question because— 
let’s look at the recent record. Despite the fact that the Chairman has 
had no vote and the situation is as you describe it, and all of you 
understand it, the status and prestige of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff since the war ended has increased consistently He 
has become spokesman for the military. Frequently he represents 
the military as a single person. It is a minor incident, but we didn’t 
send all the Joint Chiefs to the coronation. We sent one. I read 
in the paper every day that a single individual, the Chairman, reports 
for the situation. In other words, we have created outside the rules 
a situation of outranking authority for the present Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs. 

The CuHarrman. The 5 minutes has expired, Mr. Poff. Mr. 
Fountain. 

I realize that no one member gets all of his thoughts on the record. 
I guess we will just have to listen to each other and pick up where 
one leaves off. 

Mr. Fountain. 

Mr. Fountain. General Johnson, I will direct your attention 
specifically to subsections (c) and (d). I notice in subsection (c) 
the selection of the members of the Joint Staffs is subject to the ap- 
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proval of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I would like to 
have your opinion as to what the effect of that provision is. Just 
what does that mean? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, in terms of such administrative experience 
as I have had, however you write the rules and draw the chart, 
there is always one fellow that is considered the boss, and I will tell 
you who he is. He is the man that hires and fires. 

Now, you can write all the fancy resolutions you want but that is 

the man; and, as I see this resolution, it gives that power over the 
Joint Staff to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Mr. Founrarn. Now, just before the meeting, I was in a discussion 
with one of the members of this committee who made the statement 
that we should have no fears for the reason that the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff could be removed without any difficulty. What 
would be your answer to that statement? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, very much as the statement over here. [| 
think it is absolutely essential that the President, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Congress at all times have the right of removal; 
but, as a practical administrative matter, it is a rare, rare event and 
usually ereatly delayed, short of the commission of some act of such 
major proportion that usually it is not to be expected. I do not 
think that is an adequate protection. 

Mr. Founrarn. I would like to ask you if it isn’t true that the 
President and the Secretary of Defense would in all probability be far 
removed from many of the activities and decisions of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t think you can generalize there. On certain 
matters I would expect the Secretary of Defense, and particularly the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, and possibly the service Secretary most 
involved in that particular discussion, would be quite close, but in 
other matters very much removed. I don’t think you can say always 
removed or always intimate. 

Mr. Founrain. Well, maybe I can be specific How close do you 
think their relationship would be as to military control and command? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, | don’t know, except I do know this: that the 
burden is naturally placed on the Secretary of Defense, plus his official 
duties, and necessary absences from his desk make it very difficult for 
him to be intimately aware of this situation. 

I think an easy way to get a mental picture of it is that it is just 
about as hard to understand all the Pentagon, as to go over there and 
try to get vour arms around it. Now, that is a pretty big building. 

Mr. Founrarn. I would also like to direct your attention to sub- 
section (d) and ask you what your opinion is as to the authority of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff when it says, with respect to his 
managing of the Joint Staff, and the director, the functions of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are transferred to the Chairman. Just what will 
his authority be under that provision? 

Mr. Jonnson. As a practical administrative matter, if you give the 
chairman of anything the control of his working staff, you have con- 
tributed very largely to his domination of the board over which he 
presides, whether it be a board of directors or whatnot. 

Mr. Fountain. I would like to ask you this question which I think 
you have covered and which you might like to elaborate upon: 
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How can this plan, as you see it, result in the erection of a Supreme 
General Staff and the development of a single Chief of Staff in this 
country? 

Mr. Jonnson. I would think this way, that the status of the mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff under this plan will constantly dimin- 
ish; that the status of the Joint Staff, namely, the men selected by the 
chairman, will constantly increase until you will develop a removed, 
elite staff organization, increasingly operating in the field of command, 
rather than the field of advice. 

Mr. Fountatn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Hillelson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sv. GrorGe. General 

Mr. Jounson. Would you call me “mister 

Mrs. Sr. Georae. First of all, do you consider that the Unification 
Act has worked efficiently so far? That is the act that we passed a 
few years ago. Would you say that it achieved its purpose? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, 1 am going to have a 2-minute rule instead of 
your 5 minute. That is a $64 question. I am sure that it has con- 
tributed much good, but if the result of the Unification Act is to be 
largely or primarily the adding of administrative levels to the operat- 
ing departments, I would say it is less than hoped for. 

Now, it has done that. I don’t see how we can operate total war 
and almost total preparation in peacetimes without a unified approach. 
I do think there are many, many fields that it will take years to adjust 
and make workable. 

Mrs. St. Grorae. Well, then, let me ask you if you do not think— 
I happen to think so—that this present reorganization plan will 
strengthen and streamline the Unification ‘Act and that it is the 
natural result that we could look for in the Unification Act to tie the 
thing together and to make it work? 

Mr. Jounson. I heartily endorse what you have said with great 
enthusiasm, except for that one portion of it which deals with the 
Joint oe of Staff. 

Mrs. Sr . GEORGE. Well, I take it you heard Mr. Kyes’ testimony 
vyeste wde ay! 

Mr. Siesta: I did. 

Mrs. St. Grorar. Weren’t you impressed by the fact that he 
rather broke down the idea that this Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
would be as powerful as we had been led to believe? He certainly 
didn’t agree that it was to be anything like the Prussian General 
Staff. In fact, 1 began to wonder why we were having it at all if it 
was going to be watered down. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, ma’am, I heard it. 

Mrs. St. Georer. But you still don’t agree? You think this is 
going to be a very strong position, this chairmanship of the Joint 
Chiefs, as | understand your testimony? 

Mr. Jounson. Let me answer your first question. No, I was not 
impressed. That is No. 

And last night I was going over some portion of this. Mr. Kyes 
said, is the Chairman getting a new appointive power, and the answer, 
he said, was “No.” 


79 


Actually 


to quote 
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in the past the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has had the right to approve 
selection to the Joint Stai¥ almost equal to that which is specifically proposed in 
subsection (c). 


And in the last sentence he says: 

Thus, we are merely giving to the Chairman final right of rejection after all 
others have exercised their similar right. 

Well, in one place he says that this is all right. I listened with 
great care to Mr. Kyes. It is my impression that Mr. Kyes is totally 
aware of what is happening here, but I think this—he does not agree 
with the significance of it. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorcu. No, very evidently he does not. Of course, 
one thing that you brought out, Mr. Johnson, was the success of 
the British and American staff system as opposed to German, but 
don’t you think it is hardly a fair comparison when, after all, we 
went to war quite late; in both of the World Wars we had the jump 
on them. They fought the whole world before we came into it and, 
of course, by their own admission, because I understand that is the 
statement of General Lodari, they failed because they didn’t have a 
military man in their government that was essential to make the 
plan work. 

Mr. Jounson. No, I can’t agree with that. 

Mrs. St. Grorae. Well, | still think they had a pretty good Gen- 
eral Staff and I think we need a very strong one ourselves. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Mollohan. Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. Johnson, would it make any difference to you if 
the power to approve or veto me bers of the Joint Staff were re- 
posed in the Secretary of Defense rather than the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs? 

Mr. Jonnson. Would you state that again? I want to be very 
sure of it. 

Mr. Dopp. Would it make any difference to you if the power to 
veto membership on the Joint Staff was reposed in the Secretary of 
Defense rather than in the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Jonnson. It might help, but it seems to me that the concept of 
the Joint Staff is very clear. It is a planning and advisory group, 
aimed essentially to get the best thinking of our four major arms. 
It’s the kind of an organization that would probably operare better 
with no chairman and it would have within itself and its members the 
authority to veto its own staff. I would put on top of that, though, 
the authority for the Secretary of Defense to veto. 

Mr. Dopp. You would give it to the Secretary? 

Mr. Jonnson. I would. 

Mr. Dopp. I take it that is because he is a civilian? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. That is all I have. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Johnson, [ appreciate your statement very much. 
I have several ‘thoughts in mind. 

I think we agree we do want civilian control of the armed services. 
That is very important. 

Now, do you favor the line of command from the civilian head, the 
executive branch of Government, over the military? 

Mr. Jounson. I do. 
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Mr. Brown. And would it be your opinion that we should have a 
Joint Chie fs of Sti aff where the Joint Chiefs of Staff exercised command 
over the Armed Forces and b Vy passe d the civilian Secretary, or do you 


think we should have it where they have no command over the military 
forces but, instead, must ae to the civilian Secretaries—first to the 
Secretary of Defense and next to the Secretary of Army, Secretary of 


Air Force, and Secretary of Navy, as the case may be? 

Mr. Jounson. The President has made a great contribution in 
his plan to the Congress. He has done three things: He has stated 
une Ace uly the principle of civilian authority, direction, and 
control; he has cleared the air as to the authority of the secretary of 
Defense, and he has clearly defined the line of authority to the service 
Secretaries. 

Mr. Brown. I don’t know whether you had the opportul lity to see 
this « ommittee pr int and study it or not. Have you seen this particu- 
lar document? 

Mr. Jounson. No; I haven’t. 

Mr. Brown. I wonder if someone would hand it to him. 

On page 23 you wil see that under the present organization of the 
Defense Department that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are represented 
by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, with their executive 
agents representing in the various departments, and that there is a line 
of command at the present time that goes directly down to the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, as the cas e may be. If you will turn 
to page 24 you will see under this plan that the very purpose of this 
whole plan, as I understand it, is to set the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
over as the purely advisory group, to advise the President, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the National Security Council, while all command 
rights are taken away from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, instead, 
the command flows first to the President, down to the Secretary of 
Defense, and then to the Secretary of Army, Secretary of Ar Force, 
and Secretary of Navy, as the case may be, and from there on down 
to each unified command. 

Now, is that an improvement? 

Mr. Jounson. Thi at is a very great and essential 1 improvement, 

Mr. Brown. Now, that is exactly what this plan is, isn’t it? 

Mr. Jonnson. That portion of it is magnificent. 

Mr. Brown. And it does give authority, of course, to the Chair- 
man—— 

Mr. Jounson. That is the issue. 

Mr. Brown. One man—to preside over these meetings and act as 
the voice and as the arm of the civilian Secretary of Defense and the 
civilian President, and he can only actually act, as he receives his 
instructions. ‘They pass on his activities. They do give to him*the 
power and the authority to veto the persons who may be from these 
various branches of the service, so that we do have some control 
ove t the Joint Chiefs of Staff flowing from the civilian command to 
the President and Secretary of Defense; is that correct? 

De you object to that? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I go mostly with that. I put a little different 
interpretation. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. I want to hasten—— 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. To say that. 
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Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. You have mentioned the Hoover Commission. -Now, 
at that time 

The CuarrMan. Well, in view of the eminence of the gentleman’s 
position 

Mr. Brown. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I don’t care to be 
insulted here any more. 

The CHarrman. I am not 

Mr. Brown. I can protect my own rights. 

The CuHarrmMan. Well, whatever you order will be all right with me, 

Mr. Brown. Now, the Hoover Commission did make a recom- 
mendation against a Chief of Staff to the President. At that time. 
or prior to that time, we had a situation where the President had 
named Admiral Leahy as his Chief of Staff, through whom all his 
orders as Commander in Chief flowed, or seemingly flowed. 

The Hoover Commission also took some other positions on this 
matter. We did say there should be a civilian control. As you re 
member, we took a very definite stand on taking away militar 
powers from any Chief, or Joint Chiefs of Staff, and placing them in 
the hands of civilians and did not recommend some of the things we 
have done since. 

This plan is very much in line with the assumption that you do have 
a chief of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who has no power. That is the 
thing we wanted to take away—his power—so he wouldn’t have single 
power, except the veto power 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

nas Brown, Except it savs the chairman of the board couldn’t 

vote, and you take away his command power. You take away in 
chia: plan all command power—so that he can’t command, and the 
others can’t command; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. JoHnson. No; that isn’t correct 

Mr. Brown. Did you quote President Hoover a while ago? 

Mr. Jounson. No; I didn’t quote President Hoover. l quoted 
the Hoover Commission. 

Ir. Brown. What is that? 

Mec. Jonnson. I think I quoted the Hoover Commission, not 
President Hoover. 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think it might be of interest to this committee 
to know I just talked with Mr. Hoover a moment ago, and he tells 
me the plan as submitted is a great improvement over what we have, 
and very much worthwhile—and I have great respect for his judgment 

Mr. Jonnson. So do I. 

Mr. Brown. I think he has had some experience and some know- 
ledge of it. 

New, we have heard these same arguments, of course, throughout 
the years. I have been one who has agreed with you on the thesis 
we should not have military control, and give them power to which 
they are not entitled; instead, that we should always have civilian 
control over military. I, perhaps, have been more critical than you 
have been of what we call the high brass in the Pentagon, but | 
cannot see but what this whole plan takes away from the high brass 
the power to actually make Government policy or endanger our na- 
tional security, or our national economy. 
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Mr. Jonnson. Let’s take a look at this chart of yours on page 24. 

Mr. Brown. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. As applied to the central part of it, where the line 
of command is made so clear in the President’s message, this is fine. 

Now, over here in this advisory group, the danger that I see is 
that you have selected an officer, giving him a clearly outranking 
position against all other officers in all other services, and that his 
influence flows both upwards, as a spokesman for the total military, 
as is now happening, and, very important, downwards. 

This business of rank is something to be considered. That table 
should be of equal rank. That table in that box should be of equal 
rank. 

If you do this, they will not be of equal rank. 

Mr. Brown. But the Chairman, the man who is the Chief of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, will sit there only as a chairman and without 
power to make a dec vane The only power he will have is to veto. 

Of course, that has been stressed a great deal here—by the veto 
power, and so forth and so on. Everybody has veto power. The 
Senate can veto whoever the President may name to high office, and 
the Secretary of Defense has the veto power, and the President has 
the veto power, and the Congress has the veto power. 

So, the only thing we are giving the Chief of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is actually the power to veto the naming of some individuals. 

Now, do you think we ought to have some sort of an advisory 
group? 

Mr. Jounson. I do indeed, and no more 

Mr. Brown. But your only objection is to the chief; is that all? 

Mr. Jounson. That is all. 

Mr. Brown. That is the only thing you object to? 

Mr. Jounson. I have one other, but I am holding myself to that. 

Mr. Brown. That is the only objection you make? 

Mr. Jounson. I have some proposals I hope somebody will ask me 
for. 

Mr. Brown. I Say that is your objection? 

Mr. Jounson. That is my primary objection. 

Mr. Brown. And the fact you do have somebody preside. 

But with 3 men or 4 men of equal rank from various branches of 
the service, what would you have? Who would direct the activities? 

Mr. Jounson. I would say an executive secretary would run the 
staff. 

Mr. Brown. Well, what is the difference between calling a man the 
executive secretary and a chief? 

Mr. Jounson. Because this man becomes the servant of the staff, 
not the chairman. 

Mr. Brown. This man has no power except the veto power. 

Mr. Jounson. He manages the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Brown. As a representative of the Secretary of Defense 
and 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, but he manages the staff and he also, through 
the veto power, has the absolute control of that staff—and that’s the 
catch. 

Mr. Brown. Now, he can veto—— 
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The CuarrMan. Very reluctantly, in view of the fact the gentleman 
has had 14 minutes, with a watch, and 7 members on the other side 
are objecting 

Mr. Brown. Just to keep the record straight, Mr. Chairman, I 
checked the watch and jotted down the time I started. I started at 
10:15, and it is now 10:26. 

The CuatrMan. How much more time do you want? 

Mr. Brown. You are very prone to 

The CuarrMan. What is that? What are you talking about? 

You have had that time. If you want more, go ahead. 

Now, you fellows over on the left keep still until the gentleman gets 
through. 

I just object to being pushed one way or another. 

If you want any more time, take it. 

Now, to get the record straight, this document that Mr. Brown 
referred to is entitled on the outside ‘‘Committee Print.’”’ That is 
not the committee print of this committee. It may be the committee 
print of the Rockefeller committee. I don’t know, but it was sent to 
us by the Defense Department. 

Then, one other correction, one other statement, in order that the 
record may be straight: You were asked by Mr. Brown whether 
this was your only objection. As I understand your testimony, 
three times you said that there were others, and once saying you 
hoped the others would be asked for; but this was your principal 
objection. 

Mr. Jounson. That is true. 

The CuarrMan. Now, have you or have you not other objections 
to the plan? 

I am not asking what they are. 

Mr. Jounson. I have. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Dawson. Will you make them a matter of record? Do you 
have them in writing? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; I have them in writing. 

Mr. Dawson. May we have them? 

The CHairmMan. They will be made a matter of record if you wish 
to file them. 

Mr. Houirretp. We want to hear them, too. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to hear them. 

Mr. Jonnson. I thought somebody would say, ““Now that you have 
criticized this, what do you want to do about it?” 

Mr. Dawson. That is what we want to do 

Mr. Jonnson. That question 

Mr. Dawson. If we can get the time. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, don’t complain about not getting time. 

Mr. Condon. 

Mr. Connon. No questions. 

Mr. Dopp. I have a question which I think should be properly 
addressed to the Chair, and that is: 1 am a little bit concerned about 
the parliamentary and legal position we find ourselves in. I am won- 
dering about this. As I understand the Reorganization Act, we are 
supposed to disapprove—the full House or the majority of the Senate— 
within 60 days. Now, if we pass the Hoffman resolution, which pur- 
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ports to be an approving resolution, knocking out sections 1 (¢) and 
1 (d) of the plan as it was sent out, what will the effect of that be? 

The CuarrmMan. Well, the only answer I can give is that the reso- 
lution, if reported out by this committee, would go to the Rules 
Committee and further action would depend upon the action of that 
body. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I am just curious whether we legally have the 
power in that manner to, in effect, amend the plan. 

The CuarrMan. Well, there isn’t any question 

Mr. Dopp. As I understood it, we were supposed to reject it in its 
entirety or do nothing, in which case it becomes law. 

Now, have you gotten an opinion from our counsel or from some 
source indicating that by approving your resolution we put into effect 
the plan except for the two sections that you would strike? 

The CuarrmMan. If it was adopted by both Houses, it would go 
into effect 

Mr. Dopp. I mean, that is a legally possible way to amend a reor- 
ganization plan? 

The CuHarrMan,. Certainly. It has been done several times. It 
was done in 1940. If you look in 54 Statutes, page 230, you will find 
where three plans were put into effect by that method, and also we 
have the Plan No. 1 prece dent 

Mr. Dopp. Yes. Well, Plan No. 1 was a straight approving resolu- 
tion and didn’t purport to amend, although, as I recall, the Parlia- 
mentarian said it was open for amendment on the floor; but as long as 
the chairman is convinced that we can go forward in approving all of 
the plan except sections 1 (c) and 1 (d) and we won’t afterwards find 
ourselves in a position of letting the whole plan go through by 
taking this course 

The CuatrMan. If the resolution is reported out, if the Rules Com- 
mittee gives us a rule, then the plan is before the House for considera- 
tion and amendment. 

Mr. Dopp. On you approving resolution? 

The CuHarrman. Yes, sir. ‘That is the rule of the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. McCormack. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dopp. I will yield to Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. McCormack. Not to raise any controversy at this time, but 
I want the record to show I don’t think we can do this and have any 
legislation effective. You cannot do indirectly what you cannot do 
by direction. You can report out a resolution; the House can adopt 
it, and if this plan stays in here for 60 days this plan becomes law, 
in full force and effect. 

[ just want the record to show my opinion. The power to report 
is one thing. After the action is taken, the power of operation and 
law is another thing. An amendment offered on the floor, which is 
clearly unconstitutional but which is germane to a bill, would be in 
order, for example. The Chair wouldn’t rule it out if it is germane. 
The question before the House is germane as to an action taken, but 
that is different than the legal effect. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Osmers. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask one question of the witness. I would like very 
much to hear your proposals, General. 

Mr. Jounson. I would be very glad, Mr. Chairman, to do it. 
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I can with this—and this suggestion of mine frightens me a little 
bit because I don’t know what the chairman is going to say about it, 
but I would like to read (d) on the questions addressed to me by 


Mr. Brown. [Reading:] 


The functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to managing the Joint 
Staff and the director thereof are hereby transferred to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

I’m saying that to clarify the difference between just the veto power 
and the fact that he is authorized hereby to manage and direct the 
joint staff. 

I’ve been asked for proposals, and I should offer these: 

(1) That the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs be a qualified civilian, 
or that the post of Chairman be eliminated, and in its place be estab- 
lished the post of Executive Secretary 

The powers of the service Secretaries: My conviction is that 
the departmental service Secretaries’ powers are both increased and 
diminished in the President’s preamble, wherein under the new plan 
the military chief of a department will be authorized to act in the 
name of the Secretary of Defense. Under these circumstances it 
would seem that the military chief could subordinate not only his 
own Secretary, but the Secretaries of other services. This provision 
should be discarded. 

Civilian Secretaries pass in parade, while high-ranking military 
officers serve for a professional lifetime. Many, if not most Secre- 
taries, become captives of the military command. The powers of the 
Deputy Sec retary, the service Secretaries, the Assistant Secretaries, 
and the Under Secretaries, as suggested by the President, should be 
defined. 

I want to block end runs around the Secretary through the so-called 
aig y opportunities to go direct. 

The Congress and the President should—this is No. 3—through 
resolution proclaim that the civilian authorities of the Military Estab- 
lishment shall at all times control and direct our policies and pro- 
cedures. 

This declaration should be stated unequivocally and announced to 
the people of the United States and to the world. 

Now, while I think the President’s message does this in large part, 
I have in mind the kind of resolution that could be used by a civilian 
Secretary at all times to cover your present rules and any rules that 
might be adopted in the future. 

(4) We have created in the Pentagon an administrative Franken 
stein monster. It is suggested that the concept and policy of de 
centralization should be carried to the ultimate, thus reducing the 
enormous difficulties of improving the administrative conduct of that 
which remains in the central headquarters. 

(5) The military uniform and the insignia of rank carry great 
significance in conference, at the executive desk, in contact with 
civilian officials in Congress, and at State and local levels. It is rec 
ommended that all domestic military establishments not directly 
connected with combat units shall serve in civilian attire, except on 
ceremonial occasions. 
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(6) This issue is of such paramount import—may I repeat—this 
issue is of such paramount import—as to suggest that the Congress 
should devote more than 60 days to its consideration. 

That’s all 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Holtzman 

Mr. Hoirzman. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Mr. Johnson, you need not answer this unless you 
want to, but in your Op inion, covering your long service to our country, 
both in civilian and military capacity, which trend is creating the 
greatest danger toward socialism, or dictatorship or anything different 
to our oldtime democracy—the military trend or the civilian trend? 

Mr. Jounson. The civilian trend. 

[r. Pincuer. That is all 

Mr. Jonnson. The other threat is here. 

Mr. Hotrzman. What is that? The other threat is here, you say? 

Mr. Jounson. What is that? 

Mr. Hoirzman. What was the last part of that answer? 

Mr. Jounson. The other threat of military domination, because of 
youl huge ap propriati ons, is hy re. 

I would like to clarify that a bit further: That in my pretty wide 
contact with military officers and men in the ranks you won’t find a 
Socialist in a carload and you will find integrity and honesty almost 
universal. 

Now, when you come to administrative competence, that’s another 
mattel 

Mr. Houirietp. Now, will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Prucuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. I would like to explore that just a minute. 

Of course, I don’t know what your interpretation of a Socialist is; 

Mr Jounson. Neither do I. So, you and I are equal. 

HouiFieLp. We are equal, then. 

Bui you say there is no trend of socialization in the military. How 
about the socialization of quarters, socialization of medicine, medicinal 
and hospital services, and the socialization of retirement privileges? 

Mr. Jounson. That is a good question. 

Mr. Houirrerp. Isn’t that socialization? 

Mr. Jounson. It is a very good question. 

I meant to imply that individual men that I knew were not infected 
with socialism. 

Mr. Houirievp. Individual men? 

Mr. Jounson. Right. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Individual men are not affected with political 
socialism? 

Mr. Jonnson. Right 

Mr. Houirre.p. But individual men are willing to accept socialistic 
benefits? Is that what you mean to imply? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, and I would go further—— 

Mr. Houiriretp. Yes 


Mr. Jounson. Wherever you appropriate great funds for anything, 


you have a degree of the threat you just outlined. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. McDonough. 
(No response. ) 


Mr. Dopp. Will you yield? 
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Mr. McDonovuau. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Holtzman. 

Mr. Hottrzman. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Hourzman. I yield to Mr. Dodd for a question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. What is that? 

Mr. Hourzman. I yield to Mr. Dodd for a question. 

The CHarrMan. All right; just one question. We want to.take 
them in order. 

Mr. Dopp. With your experience with the military, are you able to 
tell us—you told us you didn’t find any evidence of interest in socializa- 
tion—did you find any interest in authoritarianism? 

Mr. Jounson. I wouldn’t use that word in answering your question, 
only because I don’t think that’s what they mean. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, all right. 

Mr. Jonnson. I do think, in answering your question, that the 
grasp for power is human, largely universal and something to be 
watched at all times. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I took it your objection to this part of the plan 
was mainly based on fear of too much authority being in one man. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct 

Mr. Dopp. Well, that is why I am asking if you had sensed any 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes; I have been aware of that constantly. 

The CuHatrMan. All right, Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Benper. Sir, your fears have been vividly expressed here today, 
but let’s get down to the law: Where in the reorganization plan is 
there any change in the law to support these conclusions? What are 
the words in the law which give this power? 

Mr. Jonnson. I fear the control of the Jomt Staff by the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Benper. Well, you know, of course, the law giving the Chair- 
man precedence over all others was enacted in 1949, and there is no 
change over the 1949 law in this bill, and he has been chairman since 
1949. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes; I agree to that, but I think this 

The CHarrMan. Wait a minute. What do you agree to—that he 
has been chairman or there has been no change? 

Mr. Benper. No change. 

Mr. Jounson. That he has been chairman. 

I assume that was the question. 

There has been a chairman since 1949. 

Is that the question? 

The CuarrmMan. But there was another question with it—and there 
is no proposal to change his authority—two questions. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, the new situation is an addition to the status, 
to his status, and giving him further substantiation for a six-star rank, 
and the fact that, in my opinion, he will become the single spokesman 
for the Joint Chiefs, as he has in large part already, and that the 
members of the Joint Chiefs will diminish in status. 

Mr. Brenper. Well, as I read the law, there is no change in it under 
this plan. The Joint Staff is still limited to 210 officers, 70 from each 
service. It is still under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, not the Chairman. 
There are still four coequal members, not one. The Chairman stil has 
no vote and still exercises no command. 
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Where, in the words of the plan, do you find this vast power? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I find it in (b), (c) and (d)—(c) cs (d) 
particularly: 

The selection of the mbers of the Joint Staff by tl Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and their tenure, shall be subject to the approval of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

That is the veto that has been discussed so frequently, and (d) 
which no doubt 

Mr. Benper. Of course, this chart was not prey pared | Vv the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Benprer. And it has been prepared by the Department of 
Defense, and they show their hand here exactly as to what they have 
in mind 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes: | just cot this. 

Mr. Benner. Yes. On page 21 there is a chart which shows you 
where the power will be vested. It shows the President, Secretary 
of Defense, Di puty secretary of Defense, and directly under them 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air. It vests responsibility 
places responsibility, in these people, and we di yn’t ha ve to play 
button, button, who has the button in order to determine if anything 
goes wrong where the responsibility rests 

Mr. Jounson. That is right 

Mr. Benper. And that has been most difficult up to the present 
time; is that correct? 

Mr. Jonunson. Before you came in I prefaced my remarks by saying 
that the President’s proposals are magnificent in these respects that 
you have just outlined. 

Mr. Benper. Well, I can’t understand this. As a military man, 
you have great fear of the military, and I don’t say I don’t disagree 
with you. However, the President, who is a military man himself 
of great experience and a man whom we all acknowledge as an expert 
in his field. 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Mr. Benper. The President who is a humble man is endeavoring 
here to fix responsibility bor what goes wrong; and, obviously, under 
our previous p lan, in which we endeavored to unify the Army and the 
Navy and the Air Force, we didn’t accomplish that and these Secre- 
taries were edamauees because of the emphasis, because of the power 
vested in the military or in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, under this plan the Joint Chiefs of Staff are important, but 
the really important people are the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the responsibility 
is outlined here as clearly as anything I have seen before and by the 
Department itself. 

This isn’t propaganda on our part. The countess ation is proposing 
this, and they are endeavoring to show us in picture and in words 
exactly what they have in mind. 

I think the gentleman is entirely in accord with this position. I 
have been trying to understand what your criticism is, and the answer 
to your criticism is in this leaflet prepared by the Department itself, 
indicating exactly how they feel about it, and I think you agree with 
them 

Mr. Jounson. No; I don’t agree with it. 
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Before you came in I reviewed the General Staff approach over the 
past 50 years and, while, Lord knows you have too much reading, and 
this will probably bore you, the background is there. 

I do think that the President's proposals do three most essential 
and significant things 

1) He reiterates very clearly the fundamental American tradition 
of civilian col trol and direction: 


2 He clat fies the what was ric to be obscure powers of the Secre- 
tary of Defense; and 
(3) He sets up a direct and very clear line of command through the 


secretary of Defense to the service secretaries over thi military, and 
this is excellent 

Then we get over to the position ol} the Chairman of the Jomt Chiefs 
of Staff, and that is what I have directed my remarks to 

Mr. Benner. My 5 minutes are up. I wish I had more time 

The CHairman. Mr. Brooks 

Mr. Brooks. I had just a couple of short questions, Mr. Johnson. 

Was | right in assumiu oO, Sir, that a Chief of Staff, a Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, is normally the man through whom all military 
information is filtered to the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Jonnson. I would like to put my answer in reverse and in a 
way ask you a question. If vou establish a board of four coequal 
men, because it is your principal desire to get free and independent 
advice and planning from those men, and you place over the a a man 
with apparently increasing authority, both in daily practice and by 
law, you are losing that independent erie you set out to gain, 
whether it be in civil life, corporate life, administrative life, or govern- 
ment life. 

Mr. Brooks. That, I believe, answers that question very well, sir. 

Then I had one other qustioni ‘dan I right in reading your testi- 
mony and in listening to you, sir, that you feel this tendency toward 
a general, Prussian-type general staff, and the creation of this, as 
the New York Times said, “reluctant man on horseback’’—that the 
businessman and business, the economy of tin country, might be 
subjected in the future to virtual domination by this same Prussian- 
type military organization? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think it is a step-by-step process that can be pretty 
clearly analyzed, which I have attempted to do this morning. It is 
a matter of degree, but when you put $40 to $60 billion in the hands 
of any procurement and expending onesie you have reached 
into every congressional district, every county, the vast majority of 
industries and automatically created a power ils it should be launched 
every day. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pincuer. Mr. Johnson, I want to ask vou the same question I 
asked you a while ago and leave out one word, and that is: Based on 
your testimony here, in your opinion, covering your long service to 
our country, both in the civil and military capacity, which trend is 
creating the greatest danger toward a dictatorship today—the military 
trend or the civilian trend? 
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Leave out the word “socialism.” 

Mr. Jounson. In the past—I will answer as I did before—com- 
paratively the civilian trend has been far the greater; but during the 
war, since the war, and in the future, if it is to be a future of high 
expense, defense expense, I now have the fear of military domination 
and undue influence in our social economy 

The CuHarrMan. Is that all? 

Mr. Pitcuer. Yes, sir; that is all. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Riehlman 

Mr. Rresi~Man. Well, Mr. Johnson, I am sorry I had to leave here 
during your statement and attend another committee meeting, but 


I won’t endeavor to go into all vou had to Say because | presume it 
would be only a repetition. However, at the outset you made a very 
strong statement opposing this plan. At the same time you did say 
to the committee you had explicit confidence in our President 


Mr. Jounson. That is correct 

Mr. Riexuman. And, with your background and experience in the 
military field, did you eve! take this up with the President and express 
to him your fears as to what might be in the offing if we adopted this 
type of plan? 

Mr. Jounson. I felt it only a matter of ethics to write the 
President 

Mr. RreximMan. You did write? 
Mr. Jounson. Exactly what I was going to do. I didn’t go to the 
White House because I am told too many people are trying to and he 
is too busy. ot 

Mr. RrexumMan. I asked that question 

Mr. Jounson. And I had a letter from him, which I must keep in 
confidence 

Mr. Rrex~man. | wonder—yvyou have explicit confidence in him 
whether his answer did not alleviate any of your fears. 

Mr. Jounson. No; it did not 

Mr. Rrextman. Would it be possible—would you feel it is proper 
to permit this committee to have a copy of the letter that the President 
wrote to you? 

Mr. Jonnson. Not without his permission. 

Mr. Rreniman. Well, if we could get his permission, would vou 
provide it for us? 

Mr. Jonnson. I indeed will 

Mr. Rrenuman. Well, I ask that question purely based on the 
information you gave us at the outset, sir, and your explicit confidence 
in the President and vour tremendous fear that you have, in respect 
to certain provisions in this plan. You did write to him and you have 
an answer from him and it has not alleviated vour fears at all. 1 


have the same faith in the President and I would be most anxious, if 


it is possible, to have the letter to see just exactly what he had to say 
in respect to your fears—and I suppose you expressed them in your 
letter, the same fears you have expressed to us here today. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Yes, except In condensed form 

Mr. Rien_Man. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Because I am told he likes to look at something on 
one page, and would like to have it in one paragraph, but I couldn’t 
do it. The Pentagon is too big. 

Mr. RrewuMan. I can understand that. 
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I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrmMan. In view to your answers to the questions, did you 
receive a letter in return from the President? 

Mr. JOHNSON. | did. 

The CHarrMan. | think we will ask Mr. Riehlman to request that 
of the Presidential office. 

Mr. RreauMan. | will be happy to do it; and if he gives us his ap- 
proval, we will get it. 


Mr. Riehlman subsequently said:) | now have that consent and the 
letter reads as follows: 


Personal. 


Brig. Gen. Rosperr W. JOHNSON 








pP Vy / j ym & hnson 
Vew B WJ 
DEA Crk ERAT JOHUN N I i ) r con ( \ x l 
n this Administration 1 am aware of the concern, which has been historical 
with us, that someday this Nation mig t establish in the defense organizat 1a 
I ilé li ho ( 1 Suc( ( 1a ro ind sé hin D 
s tl man on horsebacl | ( wa ( t I t the nifica ) 
str e, a know, and I find the same cone eflected in your approach to 
the new organization plan 
[ believe that the answer to this qu on is to be found in the ‘ he 
itself, and in the funet on and pows of both the Pre ient and Col! ess 





n our system of Government 


As for the statute, amendments made to that act in 1949 gave the Secretary of 
Defense almost unlimited control over all activities of the Defense Department. 





He controls the Joint Chief of Staff, under the President He controls the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, under President He controls, through the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Joint Staff and Direetor Chis is all a matter of law 


and is clearly set out in the statute 
With regard to the office of the President, I think I need only state that the 
relat onship of the Chief Executive to the Defense Dey artment Is one of direct 


command. Consequently, there is ready and immediate authority to curb arbi- 
trary action taken by any person, military or civilian Mort over. in all executive 
matters of substance, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is given no power 
of decisior \s presiding officer he does have the management responsibility 
over the assisting staff—nothing more. 


Additional safeguards rest with the Congress, which controls the size of the 
Armed Forces and, by the power of the purse, controls their very life rbitrary 
action in any Government department, and if not promptly handled by the 
executive branch itself, ultimately finds its way to the Congress and is dealt 
with there by investigation and by congressional hearings before legislative, 
appropriations, or other committees 

Frankly, in the face of this panoply of civilian con 
excessive militarism, I find it diffieult to see any va 

The Reorganization Plan will unquestionably improve the efficiency of the 
Defense Department and will make it possible for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
devote more of their time to their fundamental and grave responsibilities For 
these reasons, I am hopeful that the Congress will soon approve it 

Again, thank you for writing to me on this very important matter. 

Sincerely, 


trol over arbitrary action and 
' 
l 


id reason for concert 


Signed) Dwicutr D. EIsENHOWER 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Brooks. 

Did I hear Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes; thank you 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Ikard 

Mr. Ikarp. | would like to ask i or 2 questions, if I may, about this 
Senate committee print, pages 23 and 24. I think you are familiar 
with them. 

Now, the Rockefeller report, which recommends that the Secretary 
of Defense shall designate the executive responsibility of the different 
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branches of the military—-and, as I understand it, that is presently 
done by the Joint Chiefs—and the chart on page 24 shows under the 
prepared plan how the chain of command will operate down through 
the Secretary 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes 

Mr. Ikarp. Now, the question I would like to ask is this: How will 
that work, in vour opinion, and from your experience, during war- 
time, with this in mind: How could this system work with a combined 
staff, with maybe some allies we might have? How would orders be 
channeled down to the commander in the field under this system? 

Mr. Jonnson. I would think it will work better than it did in the 
past. 

I don’t suppose I need to remind you of the pandemonium in the 
middle, early, and last stages of World War II. 

Mr. Ikarp. Well, I am particularly interested in the possibility of 
creating a situation where we might have a similar situation to that 
we had in the early days of World War II, where one arm of the serv- 
ice didn’t know what the other one was doing, and that is the reason 
for my question here. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, God forbid, but let’s say we are going to have 
some confusion; but we’ll try to minimize it. The direct line of 
command, as shown on 24, will contribute largely to the answer of 
your question. 

Now, as to Allied cooperation, it will no doubt be necessary for the 
President, through the Secretary of Defense to set up collaborative 
boards with allies, as we had before, whether they be with the Cana- 
dians, the British, the French, or what have you; and they will, no 
doubt, show on the other side of this chart, and then after the war is 
over, if ever, they will be eliminated. 

I think that has to be a matter of the day. 

Mr. Ikarp. Yes; it should be a matter of the day, and I can cer- 
tainly see how this might be a much more efficient operation during 
peacetime, when you have the orderly flow of directives to the field; 
but I still wonder, in your orders going out and coming in, as they go 
through your civilian secretary of each service—the one who has the 
executive responsibility—then, where are you going to get your co- 
ordination? 

If you move the Joint Chiefs up to where they are on page 24, you 
have no way of coordinating the information before it goes direct in 
to the President. 

Mr. Jounson. As I understand it, they do have—I don’t know 
what—I can’t remember the clauses, and so forth, as you men do, 
because you are on it all the time, but task forces for military opera- 
tions have come to be accepted as a necessary procedure. 

As I understand it, the Joint Chiets will suggest to the Secretary of 
Defense the appropriate concept of a task force for a given military 
problem. This will be assigned to a service, and at that {point you 
have got direct coordination. 

Mr. Ixarp. The Rockefeller report says there, on page 9, in the 
case of an emergency—Il think it is at the bottom of the page—— 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Ikarp. Of course, the service shall be directly responsible. 
In other words, it appears to me in effect they go back to the present 
plan substantially in the event of an emergency, and | am just wonder- 
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ing why we create something here that might possible be used only 
in peacetime; and then when we get into a emergency, we revert 
back to what our experience has been in the last war and we are 
presently using. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, in my proposals I have recommended that that 
aspect of this plan requires further study and more definition. 

Mr. Ikarp. But as far as the implementation of the plan and the 
actual day-to-day working of the military, it seems to me that this 
is the most important phase of the plan—how we are going to get our 
orders out and get them executed and get our reports back—I mean 
in the day-to-day conduct of war, or ordinary, normal military affairs— 
and it seems to me to be somewhat confusing where you create a sys- 
tem which, in effect, you say will be used in peacetime and then—— 

Mr. Jonnson. My fears are not quite the same as yours, although 
] gO with a part of yours. 

One thing about the Pentagon: You can’t say anything that’s 
wholly true. Somewhere you will find a contradiction. 

Mr. Ikarp. Well, I understand that. 

Mr. Jonnson. I fear that the military chief may use an emergency 
for frequent end runs around the civilian authority. 

Mr. Ikarp. Now, we will get 

Mr. Jounson. Now, I also, however, recognize that no chart is 
perfect, and there just has to be shortcuts under emergency situations. 

I think direct line of command works—it does in my organization— 
but on rare occasions I feel free to reach down, and I should think the 
Secretary of Defense—God knows he’s had the experience—will do 
the reaching when he ought to; and if you will always have a good 
one, who has had administrative experience, real, modern administra- 
tive experience, I think that is your answer. 

Mr. Ikarp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. Hourrisup. Mr. McCormack. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McCormack. 

May I say here that I hope we can get through with Mr. Johnson 
this morning. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. McCormack. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. No questions. 

Mr. Holifield. 

Is there anyone else I missed? 

Is there anyone I missed down there? 

All right, Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Houirieip. Mr. Johnson 

The CHarrmMan. Wait a moment. Here is Mr. Judd. He just 
came in. 

Mr. Jupp. No questions. 

The CHarrman. No questions. 

All right, Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Houirretp. Mr. Johnson, referring again to page 24 of the 
chart there, the change there in your Joint Chiefs of Staff under this 
new setup is that the Chairman has complete control over the person- 
nel in the 210 officer group 
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Mr. Jonunson. That’s right. 

Mr. Houirieip (continuing). Joimt Staff 

Mr. Jonnson. That’s right 

Mr. Hourrietp. Now, do vou think that is a dangerous stan 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Houirietp. Do you think in actual practice he would turn down 
the recommendations of the three groups of 70 who have been selected 


1? 


by the three separate chiefs? 

In other words, I imagine the Air Force membership of the Joint 
Chiefs would come up and say, ‘These are the 70 men | want to serve 
on the Joint Staff.’”’” Now, do you think, in actual practice, he would 
overrule that’ 
Ir. Jonnson. I don’t know. 
| HouiFieLp. Well, now, let’s 
Ir. Jonnson. But I think it is possible. 

Ir. Hourrieip. Well, let’s not say Radford—I am not talking 
bout Radford—but a man in that office, a man in that office with that 


at I 


) 


i a to 


responsibilit 

Mr. Jounson. Yes 

Mr. Houirie ip (continuing). Knowing he has to work with those 
four men, including the Marine Corps representative when the Marine 
Corps is involved, do you think he would actually, in actual practice, 
overrule those members of the Joint Staff? Would he know how to go 
down, for instance, if he was a Navy man, in the Air Force and pick 
out 70 qualified men? 

Mer JOHNSON. Most assuredly, yes 

Mr. Houirrenp. You think, then, he would exercise that control? 

Mr. Jounson. I say he could. 

Mr. Houtrietp. | say he could, too, but the thought I am trying 
to develop is this: that if we did do that he would have a completely 
antagonistic group around that table, if he actually tried to exercise 
that type of arbitrary authority. 

Mr. Jonnson. Let’s look at this. 

Mr. Houirieitp. Now, that is as to selection. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Houirretp. I am speaking of selection. 

Mr. Jonnson. I understand perfectly. 

I think one of the things that confuses us, many of us, is that we 
have been brought up through a lifetime of civilian activity, and I 
don’t believe we sufficiently recognize the influence of rank at a con- 
ference table. When you give this man outranking position over all 
personnel in all services, you have made it increasingly difficult for his 
colleagues on the Joint Chiefs of Staff to voice the kind of sentiments 
you would voice on a congressional committee. 

Mr. Houirietp. Well, I understand that. I can see that point all 
right. 

Your chief objection seems to me in the making of this Chairman 
such a powerful figure. 

Mr. Jonnson. That’s right. 

Mr. Houirtetp. I wonder if that could be achieved—a better result 
could be achieved—by causing those men to rotate. 

Mr. Jounson. They do rotate now, but there again 

Mr. Houtrre.p. Over shorter periods of time. 
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Mr. Jounson. I would be afraid of that. I think it would harm 
their efficacy and competence. 

There again is an aspect of military life not understood by the 
people at large. A quick way to explain it is what we call a long gray 
and a long blue line. We have professional schools, and the principal, 
end theory of a supreme general staff concept is a continuing, re- 


. 
lentless thought on the part of some percentage of these graduates 
through their military career. Therefore, under proper auspices, you 


could rotate every day and get the same fellow, and it would be most 


inefficient. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Well, of course, you are going to get that anyway 

Mr. Jounson. Yes 

Mr. Hourrietp. You are going to get those same fellows around 
that board, anyway 

Mr. Jonnson. Not always. We have our Wedemeyers and ow 
Doolittles, and so on We have got some independent fellows, but 
they are not there vi r'y oiten 

The CuatrrmMan. And very long. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Well, in case the Chairman makes a decision, do 
you think his decision would be independent of the other members of 
the Chiefs of Staff? Could be take a minorit' opinion of, say, l or 2 
to the President without the other 3 going to the President also with 
what would amount to a majority decision in a particular case? 


Mr. Jounson. I think it opens the wav to what we will call an 
adi inistrative habit of « peration \ creat mam cde isions are m ide 
in administrative organizations without the minute legalistic powe1 
to do so, both corporate and Government. 


Mr. Houirretp. How do the Chiefs of Staff now come to a decision 
on a matter at issue? 

They do not vote on it now ‘T hey are forbidden by law to vote 
on it 

Mr. Jounson. I am told—lI never sat with the Joint Chiefs—that, 
fortunately for us, I suppose, a good many of their decisions—a great 
n ajority of their decisions, according to some record I think Mr 
Lovett gave me have been unanimous. I think he gave me a list 
of the number of times that he had found it necessary to attempt to 
resolve differences over the period of his tenure of office, and they were 
relatively few. 

Mr. Hourrretp. But is that unanimity achieved by compromise 
and back-scratching, as we call it, or is it the best plan that could 
be brought out of their deliberations? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, [ am sorry t 
achieved by coming over to you and asking for enough money to do 
all those three things they wanted to do. 

Mr. Houtrieip. Well, under this plan, the Chairman of the Joint 


| 


Chiefs would have the authority to, as we say, knock heads together 


to say in some part I think it is 


and come out with a plan which might not necessarily bea compromise, 
still maintaining the safeguard of allowing the alternate plan to be 
presented to the secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Jounson. I am afraid of that on a military level. I want that 
in the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Houtrirevp. Well, it couldn’t be in the Secretary of Defense 
an issue in controversy—until it was brought there by the dissenting 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Mr. Jonnson. I don t know whether in time the dissenting members 
will do it. 

The CuatrmMan. Pardon me, Mr. Holifield. Your time is up, and 
we have word there is an automatic rolleall on the bill. 

If we can come back at 1 0 clock, we will trv to get through with 
more of these witnesses. : 

Mr. Rockefeller will be the first witness, and he will be followed 
by 

Mr. Dawson. Aren t we going to be permitted to ask questions of 
Mr. Johnson? 

The CuarrmMan. Iam sorry. You can stay, can’t you? 

Mr. Jounson. I am in very great trouble. I have to make a 
speech in New Jersey for cne of your colleagues, and I said this 
yesterday. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dawson, ranking member on the committee, 
would like to ask some questions. 

Do you want to stay here and ask him those questions now? 

Mr. Jounson. I will be glad to stay. 

Mr. Dawson. But before you leave I would like to ask if the com- 
mittee has before it the hearings of the Rockefeller Commission 
which brought forth this report. 

Mr. Houirieip. Not the hearings. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes; the hearings. We want the hearings upon 
which this report was based. 

The CuatrMan. No; we do not have them. 

Mr. Rockefeller is here, Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Dawson wants to know whether the hearings 
of your committee were printed. 

Mr. Rockere.uier. Those are in the files of the Secretary of Defense. 
We turned those all over to him. 

Mr. Dawson. Did you have more than one copy made at the time? 

Mr. RockeFELLER. One copy is on file at the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Dawson. Is there any reason why we shouldn’t have those 
hearings? 

We have the report based upon the hearings. 

The CuarrMANn. Well, the report is their conclusions. 

Mr. Dawson. That’s right. 

The CuairMan. Personally, I would like to have the hearings, but 
I have no way of compelling the production of this. 

Mr. Rockefeller 

Mr. Rockere.uier. Those comments of the individuals were given 
to the committee on the understanding they could speak off the 
record and in a confidential way. Therefore, I presume that the 
individuals themselves would have to be consulted before that ma- 
terial could be given out. 

Mr. Dawson. Yet, your report to us, to substantiate this plan, is 
based on those hearings. 

The CuarrMan. I wonder if you could come up, Mr. Rockefeller, 
and clear that up for us. 

Mr. Dawson and others on the committee are asking for the record 
of the hearings on which your committee report is based. Will you 
explain that to him? 

Mr. Rockere tier. Well, it is tremendously voluminous. We 


were in session 2 months. 
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Mr. Dawson. Well, we have the Hoover hearings, and so forth, 
over a period of a couple of years, on which they based their conclusions 
and there are several departures in the plan, from their recommenda- 
tions, and we would like to know upon what testimony you base 
your conclusions to this plan. 

Mr. Rockere.uER. Well, we tried to give in the report the full 
thinking of the committee as it came, which were conclusions on each 
point. 

Mr. Dawson. But we would want the hearings. We would want 
to read the testimony of what witnesses you called before you which 
caused you to arrive at your conclusions. I think we ought to have 
that. 

This is such an important matter and so far reaching in its effect 
that it seems to me we ought to have an opportunity to read the 
hearings of the Rockefeller committee. 

Mr. RockeFre.uer. Well, as I mentioned, they’re voluminous and, 
secondly, the thing that worries me most, sir, is the fact that these 
gentlemen were all invited to come in and give their off-the-record, 
confidential point of view on matters relating to the department on 
the various questions. 

Mr. Dawson. Well, they are 

Mr. Rockereiier. This would be going against our agreement 
with them, which was very helpful in the sense that they then spoke 
to the absolute freedom, not only about the subjects, but 

Mr. Dawson. Well, could we call those men before us and ask them 
to give their views? 

Mr. Rockeretiter. That I should think is by far the best way of 
doing it. 

Mr. Rres_Man (presiding). I believe that is by far the better way. 

Mr. Rockeretuer. | think that would be a very constructive way. 

Mr. Dawson. I think we should have the views on which they 
based their conclusions. 

Mr. Rockpre.ier. They would now be able to comment on the 
report itself. So, they would have the benefit of the final conclusions, 
and two of them you have here right now—Mr. Eberstadt and Mr. 
Finletter. They were both 

Mr. Rrexuman. | think Mr. Hoffman is going to call Mr. Eberstadt 
and Mr. Finletter. Both are going to be here this afternoon. 

Mr. Dawson. Will Mr. Lovett and Mr. Bush be called? 

Mr. Rrestman. Yes; Mr. Lovett and Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Rockerecuer. I think you will get what you want faster that 
way than any other way. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Johnson, I do wish to express my personal ap- 
preciation for your interest in this matter now that you are retired 
and have great business commitments and the fact that you have 
come before us and testified and given us the results of your wide 
experience. It has been a fine thing from the standpoint of a citizen, 
though I am afraid that your voice is like one crying in the wilderness 
and will not be heard. Yet you are endeavoring to give us that 
benefit. 

I will refer you once again to the chart on page 24. 

Mr. JoHNnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. We note that the line of military advice goes directly 
to NSC and then to the President and to the Secretary of Defense. 
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So we gave this Chairman control of our Joint Chiefs of Staff with 
powers (that we are conferring upon him) to determine who Is going 
Lo be on that Joint ( hie fs of Staff whi h in a way places him in a 


position LO control the tvpe of m litary advice that r”oes up, and in 


that lies the danger that from this high-ranking Chairman the only 
aay that can reach here \ 1] ve the advice that he is in a position 
to dictate 
Mr. RrentmMan. The three Chiefs of Staff themselves will be able 
Lo oO the \\ th th 1 \ 
Mr. Daws What three Chiefs of ft? 
Mr. RrequM The three Chiefs sitting with the Chairman 
M Pay No 
Mr. Rreutman. The lips of the three Chiefs are not sealed. 
1) of] the record 
Mr. Daws You al tting up in the military an overlord with 
he hivhest ra rtaimn! ral I ill these men 
[ was in the Army for just a very brief time but long enough to 
know e influence of rank You are giving this man with the hichest 
ral the powe to hand] your Joint Staff an | determine who is on 
ther If tl men are ( ( ect to the President, what is the role 
rf tl servi Secretaries? You are takin the power from these men 
lI | vil LI 
M JOH? D Che t} ( 1 part of the Eisenhower statement 
He es | § f LnaNn al elem’ | evel hea a ot No | establishing 
& CN an in control and « ection and, No. 2 clearing entirely he 
pow oO; tl { a direct lime of command to the civilian 
Mr. D ( ut 1 e does the set : ‘tary get the benefit 
of | representative a what steps can he take to back up his 
eS he. ( 3 of F 
M O} ) ( ime 1 i il ui) i ellor will tell 
1 Lo ( hie l c¢ ol ol th ; fellow dow! 
‘ il CoM ul en ry and his serives 
ecrt close that | | nd 4 his civiliai etary and 
S Nii e Jon (| Ss wal ra 
| t 4] antomati 
: ‘ < t i 
\ Ri \ M 1) ( | aI \ but i \\ | have LO 
a Her ( i do me \ I S i! all 
We will reccenvei ( 10¢ UDIS a 00 
a | reupol 11:24 rh l ay Jl e1sS 195 1 recess Was 
FTERNGCGON SESSION 
(Whereupon, at 1:16 p. m., the hearing reconvened.) 
The Cuairman. The committee will come to order, please. Ou 
first witness this afternoon is Mr. Ferdinand Eberstadt Will yol 


identify yourself, please. 


STATEMENT OF FERDINAND EBERSTADT, NEW YORK, N, Y, 


\ 


Vir. Epersrapt. My name is Ferdinand Eberstadt. My residence 
is New York. I have a statement here, not very long, which with 
your permission | will read and then if there are any questions that 
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the committee members or the chairman desires to as! I would 
glad to answer them 

The CHarrMan. Do vou preier to read your statement rather than 
have it inserted? 

Mr. Exsersrapt. It is not very long. With your permission 


would like to read it. 


: ' 
I would like at the outset to express mv appreciation to the chairman 


and members of vour committee for the invitation to give vou my 


views on the pending proposals for reorganization of the Delense 
Department It is gratifymg and reassuring to me a elt { 
your committee tm spite ot man other o1 ous burd h: und 
taken a serious exploration ol Lhis important matt Since all me 
be rs of the committee are familiar with the Droposals al 1 hav heard 
testimony dealing with them from able and well-informed witnesse 
I will not impose upon your time by d issing them im detail Ff 
response to the request Of one of your members I recently p ared 
a memorandum covering that ground a copy of which is appended to 
this statement However with the exception of para ‘rap Ss \ al 
(d) of seetion | which aim to build up the authority and pr e oO 
the ¢ harman of the Joint ( hiefs of Stall at the expens« of the Joimt 
Chiefs of Staff themselves—which | will comment on more full 
below—I see nothing in the proposals that could be verv dangerou 
Those two sections are the one hat purport to give the Chairman ol 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff the veto power over the appointment and th 
tenure of the members of the Jomt Chiefs of S aff and also to give 


to the Chairman of the Jomt Chiefs of Staff the right to manage the 


affairs of the Joint Staft 


Generally speaku | do not regard the pro is a ely te 

Villian col rol of the Defense D partment o I ea the ef ( 
ol operatiol \n institutio vast Wet Dey 
by far the largest organizational unit in our Government cannot be 

( | Hy adam istered except ma tro VY ad ( ut { 
ul volving a close apd cduireet relat onsh D between the secretary 
Defense and the eivilian secretaries who head the three military 
departments. I doubt that the proposal would foster the intima 
of this relation hip 

Civilian control of the Military Establishment is grounded in our 
constitution and is a basic principle of our Government. Its proper 
exercist l complex and involved | will not attempt a deta led 
analysis of this important matter at this time. Suffice it to say that 
one of the elements of effective civilian control is a continuous, close, 
direct, and intimate relationship between the Secretary of Defense 


am the Joint Chiefs of Staff, undiluted and unencumbered bv the 
isolating and insulating effect of a highranking military officer, with 
no command responsibilities, intervening between the Secretary of 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff It is the provisions of the 
proposals that yield to, and in fact 


advance, the constant pressure 
toward the creation of such a military officer that are most objection 
able and should be eliminated. 

In view of your knowledge of the proposals and the testimony that 
you have already heard, it seems unnecessary for me to undertake to 
prove to you that the proposals decrease the authority of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and enhance the authority of their Chairman. When 
functions and authority presently exercised by the Joint Chiefs of 


} 


e499 De 6 
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Staff are taken from them and given to their Chairman, that clearly 
involves a diminution of the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s authority and an 
increase in the Chairman’s 
Mr. Rieatman. Would you tell us briefly what is actually taken 
away from the Joint Staff and given to the Chairman? 
Mr. Eserstapt. The management of the Joint Staff is presently 
in the hands of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and under paragraph (c) the 
functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to managing the 
Joint Staff and the Director thereof are hereby transferred to the 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That paragraph is very clear, 
[ think. The functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which they pres- 
ently py ssess with respect to Managins the Joint Staff and the Director 


thereof, are thereby transferred to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Stal 

The CHarrMAN. What are you reading from? 

Mr. Enerstapr. Subparagraph (d) of section I of the proposals. 
Now I will read section I of the proposals, subparagraphs (c) and (d). 

The Cuarrman. Did you read subparagraph (b)? 

Mr. Esersrapr. | read subparagraph (d) first. Now, subparagraph 
c) reads: 

The selection of the members of the Joint Staff by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and their tenure, shall be subject to the approval of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff 

Presently the members of the Joint Staff and their tenure is subject 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. RigyuMan. Is it not true that the Joint Chiefs of Staff do at 
this time appoint their 70 men in each service? They still have that 
prerogative? 

Mr. Eserstapt. Prior to these proposals. 

Mr. Rrexuman. They will, afterward 
Mr. Exserstapt. They will, subject to the approval of the 
Chairman 

Mr. Rrewiman. If he has an objection to one man, but it isn’t 
taking the authority away from the Chiefs of appointing the 70 men 
from their service. 

Mr. Ernerstapt. To the extent that the Chairman receives the veto 
power over the selection. 

Mr. Rizrx_mMan. But it isnt taking the authority away from the 
Chiefs to appoint these men? 

Mr. Eserstant. It is limiting their right to exercise their authority, 
which is equivalent to taking it away. If they haven’t got the free 
right to exercise the authority, certainly they have been deprived in 
that measure of the authority. 

Presently only the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body can 
remove a member of the Joint Staff. 

The CuatrMan. | think Mr. Riehlman is absolutely right, that 
section (c) does not take away the authority of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to appoint the members of the Joint Staff, but not one of them 
can hold office until they get the approval of the Chairman. It is 
idle to say that you can appoint somebody but he cannot get the 
office until I approve him, nor can he remain in office. 

Mr. Rrew_man. He has the authority to put his approval on them, 
but it does not take from the Joint Staff the authority to appoint 
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their 70 men. If he has one man he objects to he can remove him 
or ask for another man. 

The CuarrMan. The Joint Chiefs of Staff may appoint 70 men, 
but not one of them can take office under this unless they have the 
approve al of the Chairman. That is the purpose of it, of course. 

Mr. Eserstapt. Nor can any of them remain there unless they 
continue to enjoy the Chairman’s approval. 

Mr. Rresuman. I do not think they have to have absolute approval 
of the Chairman before they can serve on the Joint Staff. 

The CHarrMan. If we admit that, you will also admit that he can 
remove them. 

Mr. RieuuMan. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. They appoint him, and tomorrow he says, ‘““They 
are out. Ido not approve.” And they are out. 

You may continue, Mr. Eberstadt. 

Mr. Eserstapt. This is a civar and simple fact as to which there 
can be no argument, The argument revolves around whether this is 
likely to be beneficial or not. I think it is not. 

My opposition to this part of the proposals is not based on any 
belief that putting them into effect would immediately create an all- 
powerful military Chief of Staff with a general staff who might be 
tempted to influence or even dominate the civilian life of the country. 
It would be ridiculous to say that the proposals, in and of themselves, 
go that far. It is true, however, that their trend is clearly toward the 
creation of a supreme military Chief of Staff with a general staff. My 
objections are based on this trend and on the dangerous possibilities 
inherent in the proposals from the point of view of the security of our 
Nation in the present precarious position of the world. 

There are two well-defined systems of strategic planning and mili- 
tary operations. One is the Prussian system, involving an all- 
powerful military Chief of Staff, fortified by a general staff which he 
dominates and controls. This system is conducive to, and character- 
ized by, conventional, rigid, and stereotyped militaristic thinking, 
usually built around 1 military arm, 1 weapons system, and 1 grand 
strategic plan believed to be infallible. lt breeds smugness, arro- 
gance, and overconfidence. It was largely responsible for stimulating 
Germany’s embarkation on ventures of world conquest in the First 
World War and in the Second. Also, happily, its inevitable weak- 
nesses were largely responsible for Germany’s defeat in both instances. 
Under this system, strategic plans made by the general staff and 
approved by the Chief of Staff, are carried out by a different group 
of officers, who, not having participated in the formulation of the 
plans, are not directly responsible for their soundness. The result 
is confusion, quarreling, and buckpassing as a study of the German 
operations in both wars will disclose. Furthermore, this system pro- 
duces a rigid ‘‘military line.’”’” The Maginot Line was the result of 
that type of thinking. The fate of Billy Mitchell was the result of 
that type of thinking. The Chief of Staff’s predilections and preju- 
dices are controlling, so that full and proper use of all military weapons 
and resources is not made. This is also easily demonstrable from 
German experience. 

For example, as a result of the land warfare atmosphere in which 
the German general staff was steeped and which dominated their 
thinking, in the First World War Germany’s powerful and modern 
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fleet, instead of being used to their full and very dangerous potentiali- 


ties, were held virtually as prisoners to protect the right wing of the 
German Army and finally surrendered to the Allies practically com 
pletely intact. In the Second World War, in circumstances when 
the German submarine campaign came close to completely isolating 
Great Britain, the difference between their success and failure, accord 
ine to Germany testimony. hinged upon obtaining the use of a few 
long-di Li reconni sance planes but, fortunately for us, thes 
planes were denied them Numerous other examples could be given 

The other system, whic] our own and the British svstem—the one 
by which we fought and won thi atest and most devastating war 
of all times <emplified in our Joint Chiefs of Staff. Under that 
System, the thi I DONSID military commanders of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Foree—and I emphasize the words “Three responsi- 
bl } tary omi naers ; Ct to the secretary ol Defense and 
the President, constitute the highest military stratec) planning’ ana 
O} tion authori Mach thout domu on b nv of th 
ot] S re ) cpress I | to 1 ence Hl V1 \ Ln Sp L to 
military strat Vand operations and to pl nt and press ‘or the ise 
of th Il « LOUit ol m and its weapo! with the further 
ext nely importa Ld that those who h ( themselves made 
the plan SUD] t always to civillan authe rity, are directly responsible 
for carrvine them out 


Our system, in contrast with the Prussian system, is characterized 


by, and conducive to, flexibility and adaptability, and ‘ncourages the 
i 1 1 4 3 } 1 
ise Ol all arms, weapons, and resources. 10 he life-and-death struggle 
} ay 1] Yay 1 = a. tr ] ; 
ot th Second World War. the Joimt ¢ hiefs of Staff proved to be flexible, 
or | 


resourceful, and efficient. Its maneuvers were more than a match for 
the rigid plans and procedures of the German general staff. We 
should think pretty carel lly before we do anything t ) impair the value 


of this superb military machine forged and proved by the hammer 


blows of war on the anvil of bitter experience. Any measures that 
tend to place any of the three operational Joint Chiefs under the 
domination and control of the Chairman, who has no command or 


operational responsibility, to that extent weaken and impair our 


system. Giving the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the right 
to veto the selection and tenure of members of the Joint Staff and the 
power to control the matters with which the Joint Staff occupies it- 
self, puts the Chairman into a position to exercise a dominating in- 
fluence over the plans and operations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
His views and his convictions will tend to become controlling. 

I would regard such an arrangement as undesirable at any time and 
in any circumstances. At this time and in present circumstances, 
| regard it as extremely hazardous. Though we have faced and sur- 
vived a number of serious threats to our national security, I firmly 
believe that there never was a time in our history when we faced 
risks to our national existence equal to those that now prevail, We 
are threatened by a ruthless, powerful, and resourceful foe in cireum- 
stances when, due to the epochal advances of science, protection 
against this threat has assumed a difficulty heretofore unknown. 
Atomic discoveries, guided missiles, and many other scientific in- 
ventions, so productive if put to beneficent use, if used for destructive 
purposes could rapidly obliterate civilization as we know it today 
and with it our own national existence. This is no scarehead. To 
those familiar with the facts, this is a real and present possibility. 
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In these circumstances, our only protection lies in constantly ex- 
ploring and reexploring every reasonable possible avenue of defense 
and protection, without prejudice against or predisposition toward 
any special weapon, military arm, or system. There was never a 
time in our history that called for greater alertness, openmindedness 
and flexibility in military thinking and planning; for freer exchange 
of views at the highest military level; or for keener awareness of the 
impact of scientific, economic, and psychological forces on military 
strategy. If we set up an organization whicly is rigid, or might tend 
to become so, we may be sealing our own doom 

If we are to survive, we cannot accept with complacency what 
have been characterized at a recent meeting of the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate as ‘“‘the same old, stale, and antique de- 


cisions.”’ The threat is too real and too serious to rely on anything 


of that sort 


I do not predict that such a dire result will definitely follow accept- 


ance of the proposals. | have said that the possibility of this result 
is inherent in the proposals and it is. And that is too big a risk to 
run if it can be avoided. Happily, President Eisenhower’s selections 
of the new ie urman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the other Joint 
Chiefs are excellent. I believe they will serve us well, but my confi- 
dence in these able and distinguished military leaders does not offset 
my firm objections to a pattern of organization which is dangerous 
to our future national security. 

I feel sure that some—possibly man) of those who conceived these 
proposals may not have thought their consequences through. The 
statement in the re port of the Rockefeller committee that their recom- 
mendations “are consistent with the basic principles of the re asia of 
the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch (the Hoover 
Commission) and its task force on national security organization” 
confirms my opinion in this connection. If my analysis as to the 
effect of those paragraphs of the proposals with which I have dealt 
is correct, they conform more closely to the recommendation of a 
dissenting minority of the Commission headed by its Vice Chairman, 
the former Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, than to the recommenda- 
tions of the majority headed by its Chairman, President Hoover 

Dean eer Ss minority group recommended the appointment of 
a Chief of Staff for the armed services and outlined the authority 
which be was to possess. The powers that they contemplated for 
him, some of which I quote below, are very similar to the powers 
which the present proposals would confer upon the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

[ quote from the Acheson minority report: 
le [the Chief of Staff] would have staff functions only, not command functions. 

* He would preside ove er the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with power to initiate and 
terminate discussions. * * The Joint Staff would be subordinate to him. 


* * 


May I interpolate that my next quotation is a tribute to their 
frankness. 

* * * He would be called the Chief of Staff and not “chairman,” “responsible 
head,” “principal adviser,”’ or some other temporizing title. 

The Cuarrman. If you have no objection, | would like to insert 
the testimony of General Eisenhower given on March 25, 1947, 
before the Committee on Armed Services of the United States. 

(Testimony referred to above is as follows:) 
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Extract oF TESTIMONY OF GENERAL EISENHOWER BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED Forces, UNnrrep States SENaTE, 8S. 758, UNIFICATION OF THE ARMED 
Fore ES 

WasHinaTon, D. C., March 25, 1947. 

Senator SaLtronsTaLui. General, one of the questions that will come directly 
within your province, if this bill should become law, is the administration of 
section 111, which is the establishment of Joint Chiets of Staff. 

Now, in my memory, | of the great arguments last year was whether there 
should be 1 Chief of Staff, or a Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, I would like to ask you: How didit work out? What was your experience, 
and how did it work out to have Joint Chiefs of Staff during the war when you 
were in Europe? And do you think that the Joint Chiefs of Staff is efficient and 
will work if this bill becomes law? 

General EisENHOWER. Well, sir, in very great extent, I had the same organiza- 
tion that is here envisioned. Because I was the senior, or, in effect, the Secretary 
of National De‘ense in Europe, if I may put it that way. Then I had the com- 
manders ot 3 services, air, land, and sea, and only when our land operations got 
so large as to demand several Army groups, did I have more than 1 Army com- 
mander. So that, in effect, I occupied the position that in this bill you give to 
the Secretary of } 

Now, distinguishing my personal conviction as opposed to what I now believe 
we should recommend. I did recommend and I believe in the single professional 
Chiet of Staff. But in my own defense, I must say that I recommended also that 
the first one should be a naval officer, because I believed in it from a matter of 
principle 

But I have come to the conclusion that it is one of those argumentative points 
that should be eliminated from the bill, as not being of great importance. Time 
may bring it about, and it may show that this is better system. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, In other words, do you think that a Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, from the point of view of national security, will work sufficiently fast, will 
work sufficiently cooperatively, with three people, that it is a perfectly good unit 
to establish in a bill of this kind? 

General ErseENHOWER. Of course, there is this great difference between the new 
organization and what we have now. You will have directly superior to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff a man who can put his whole time to these things in a decisive 
position He can made the decision, you see. If the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not 
agree on a matter of principle or methods or scheme of operation, or anything 
else, he can make the decision. So that it is because of that basis that 1 agree 
with the opinion that the Joint Chiefs of Staff will work. 


National De‘ense 


Mr. Esersrapt. May I proceed? 

The CuarrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Eserstrapt. Further to the point that I mentioned that the 
Rockefeller committee had indicated in their opinion that their sug- 
gestions were consistent with the principles of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, I have read you the extracts from the minority report. 1 would 
like to read to you from the Hoover Commission Report on the Na- 
tional Security Organization, recommendation No. 2, subparagraph 
(f): 

That there shall be Joint Chiefs of Staff representing the three services, ap- 
pointed by the President and subject to confirmation by the Senate and that the 
Secretary of Defense, with the President’s approval, shall appoint a Chairman to 
preside over the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to represent, and report to, the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

That was the Hoover Commission’s recommendation. Now, in 
discussing the recommendations before the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House of Representatives on June 29, 1949, ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover, referring to this particular recommendation said: 

Our recommendations were that there be an inde pe ndent chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and that he was to serve only as a presiding officer and re- 


port decisions or disagreements to the Secretary of Defense. But that he was to 
have no decision powers and not vote or any other authority. 
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Again, in reply to questions, and one of the questions was by 
Mr. Hardy as follows: 

If differences of opinion arise between the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
should not those differences be resolved by the President acting through the 
Secretary of Defense or by the Congress? 

To which President Hoover replied: 

That was our proposal, that the Chairman was nothing but a presiding officer 
He has no powers to recommend or resolve. If there were differences of opinion, 
it is the re ponsibility of the civilian end of the Government to determine That 
is the reason I assume that the President was set up as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces in the Constitution. 

The CHarrman. Have you heard anything to the contrary from 
Mr. Hoover since that testimony was given? 

Mr. Eserstapt. Nothing. I have no reason to believe that his 
views in that respect have changed in any particular. 

The CHarrMan. On what do you base that conclusion? 

Mr. Esperstapt. Numerous conversations that I have had with him 

The CHarrMan. The latest of which was when? 

Mr. Esrerstapr. Perhaps a week or 10 days ago. 

The CHarrMaAn. Haven’t you had any more recent ones with him? 

Mr. Eperstapr. Not with him directly; no, sir. 

The CHarrMan. There was a statement made this morning as to 
some views which it was said had been expressed very recently, that 
is within a day or two, by Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Eserstapr. I think that there is some confusion in connection 
with that. 

The CHarrMan. What leads you to that opinion? Did you hear 
the statement? 

Mr. Exserstaprt. I heard the statement that Mr. Brown made that 
Mr. Hoover had endorsed and given his approval to these proposals, 
but that is rather confusing to me. 

The CHarrMan. Why? 

Mr. Exserstapr. Because it doesn’t seem likely. 

Mr. McCormack. Don’t you think the best thing to do is to get 
Mr. Hoover’s opinion? Why should we get testimony on another 
man’s understanding when we can get it ourselves? I think Mr. 
Hoover’s views should be ascertained. 

The CuarrMan. You have talked with him, haven’t you, within the 
last hour? 

Me. Eserstapt. Not witb Mr. Hoover. 

The CuatrMan. With his secretary? 

Mr. Exserstapt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. We can get the former president’s opinion, which 
would be the best evidence. 

The CuarrMan. I, personally, over the telephone, requested Mr. 
Hoover to come down and testify on this plan. He expressed his 
views and in view of the statements made by another member of the 
committee, and I do not feel free to express it, he declined for a reason 
which I can understand. I would be very glad to have him come. 

Mr. McCormack. His views could be transmitted, if he desires to 
give them. 

The CuatrMan. I asked him to come and he declined. 

Mr. McCormack. I think, with his busy life and other conditions, 
I wouldn’t say declined, probably there were certain compelling con- 
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ditions confronting him that he probably felt that he couldn’t come. 
[ don’t think he would decline 


The CuairmMan. Well, maybe I didn’t use the right word. I will 
substitute whatever word you suggest. He just didn’t come, and his 
reason given to me was suffi ient, | thought 

Mr. McCormack. I am sure it was. My only position is that we 
could ascertain his views, not In person. I wouldn't expect the former 
President necessarily to appear before us. His views would certainly 


be worthy of consideration, or those of any President, past or present. 

The CHatrman. Or future 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, or future, and if he is the President, he 
is my President. I have been supporting the present President of 
the United states pretty well Loo. 

The Cuarrman. That indicates vou are always high in your 
constant desire to do the best for the country , 

Mr. McCormack. I[ try to live with my own conscience 

Mr. Hourzman. Is it possible to get the statement from him in 
lieu of his personal appearance? 

The CHarrMan. Several members of the minority suggested 
today with respect to this report of the Rockefeller Commission 
here that we have a report which is a summation of their conclusions 


from the testimony, and we do not get the testimony. So it is about 
to me as having a jury render a verdict and then ask a judge 
whether it was based on the evidence and let the judge hear the 


ey idence or see it. 


the same 


Mrs. Sr. GrorGr. Wouldn’t it be possible to send a telegram to 
President Hoover and ask him to reply? 

The Crarrman. I have already asked him by telephone and ap- 
parently he did not consider it advisable to come I don’t want to 
accept a man’s conclusions unless he knew what he based it on, no 
matter who he was. We have heard through our hearings and have 
heard it on the floor that Mr. Hoover is in favor of this and Mr. Hoover 
endorsed that, and pretty soon some other Member would get up and 
say, ‘‘My information is to the contrary.’’ That is the situation 
today and unless Mr. Hoover would want to come or give his reasons 
why, I can’t see why we would accept conclusions and opinions. 

Mr. Hourzman. I am not concerned about his reasons for not 
coming, but I am concerned about his feeling with respect to this 
plan and I think it would be helpful to this committee and to the 
Congress later on if we had that opinion. 

Mr. Fountatn. I notice he did make a statement with respect to 
Reorganization Plan No. 2, which was different from the statement 
he had made previously. 

Mr. McCormack. The reason I raised the question was not to have 
former President Hoover here, if he wants to express his views we 
would welcome it and, if not, I would respect his reasons. I do not 
want to sit here and have any witnesses undertake to testify as to what 
somebody else, no matter who he is, whether a humble citizen of the 
land or, in this case, the former President of our country, said. 

The CuarrMan. A member of the committee expressed his opinion 
as to what Mr. Hoover’s opinions were and this witness is expressing 
his own. 

Mr. McCormack. I think the best evidence to us is to get an ex- 
pression of the views of the former President himself 
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Mr. Eserstapt. My remarks with regard to Mr. Hoover’s views 
were in response to questions by the chairman. I did not volunteer 
that. 

Mr. McCormack. Your answers were responsive and the chair- 
man’s question was prefectly proper, but I think you see my point 

Mr. Exserstraptr. Absolutely. 

The CHarrMan. Will you continue? 

Mr. Exserstapr. | shall attempt to point out that the assumption 
by the Rockefeller committee that their recommendations were in line 
with the pring iples of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission 


are really not borne out on examination The Rockefeller report 
stated that they were in line with recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission Task Force on National Security. I think it would be im 


possible to substantiate that as well 

On page 13 of the report of the task force committee on national 
security, they deal with the matter of a presiding officer for the Joimt 
Chiefs of Staff, but their recommendation is something quite different. 
It is not very long and, with the committee’s permission, I will read it 


( B app intment by th seecretar oO Defer pursuant to sectio 203 
the National Securit Act, of a princip nilitarv assistant, or chief staff officer 
and of such additional military : tar as the Secretar may require. Lhe 
principal military assistant should be a general officer of the Army, Air Force, 
or Marine Corps, or a flag officer of the Navy rinrantk the Chief of Staf 
United States Army, the Chief of Naval Operation the Chief of Staff. United 
States Air Force. and the Chief of Staff t} (Commander in Chief (if there be 
on The principal military assistant should perform such duties as the Secre- 
tary may assign to him He should sit with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but without 
membership, and be responsible, in the Secretary’s absence, for prese ng and 
interpreting the Seecretary’s point of viev und for bringing split dec s of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the attention of the Secretary of Defense for re ut 
The principal military assistant should not be authorized to make military deci 
sions on his own responsibility to exercise militar command, or to s¢ ip a 
military staff of his own 


The CHarrMan. Were vou the head of a Hoover Commission task 
force? 

Mr. Eserstapt. I was the chairman of the Hoover Commission 
lask Force on the National Security Organization. 

The CHarrMan. And the recommendations of your committee were 
adopted by the whole Hoover Commission? 


r 


Mr. Ererstrapr. I think, generally speaking; yes. There were 1 
or 2 variations but, in the main; ves 

The CHarrmMan. Pardon the interruptions Vill you please pro- 
ceed 


Mr. Esersrapr. For my part, I feel that the President’s objectives 
could be better attained by the elimination from the proposals of 
paragraphs (c) and (d) of seetion I, which are the portions that | have 
characterized as objectionable. I hope that a way may be found, 
acceptable and creditable to all, for putting the proposals into effect 
without these two paragraphs. 

I appreciate the attention which vou have given to my remarks and 
will endeavor to respond to any questions which the chairman or 
members of your committee care to ask me 

The CHatrMan. Did you have something to add to that statement? 

Mr. Esersrapr. Affixed to the statement is a memorandum which 
is a detailed analysis of all of the proposals. While in the statement 


I dealt with those portions of the proposals which seemed to me to be 
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Generally speaking, these smendments were intended to clarify and strengthen 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense, to modernize the military budgeting 


and accounting systems, and to improve the operations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
by creating the office of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Considerable reserve with respect to the creation of such a chairman was 
expressed at that time by many, who feared that it would prove to be a step toward 
the creation of a supreme military Chief of Stafl 


The progress toward effective unification made under Secretary Forrestal was 
continued under the secretaryship of Louis Johnson, who, in canceling the Navy’s 
ipercarrier, pretty well settled the mooted question of the adequacy of the 
Secretary of Defense’s authoritv. While interservice rivalries still existed, they 
became ss violent and, after outbursts following Louis Johnson’s cancellation of 
the Navy’s supercarrier had quieted down, there were few noisv public explosions 
Under the secretarvships of General Marshall and, in turn, of Mr. Lovett, the 
tre es, Strain and s orms of the Defens« Department’s early vouth subsided as 
reater maturitv was achieved In recent years, at least from the outside, the 


Department appears to have been operating much more smoothly 





As these earlier problen have ré ‘eded, others have moved to the forefront 
The new ones arise, not from the process of unification itself, but from the impact 
of world and national conditions on the unified Department of Defense They 
relate to the ability of the Defens« Department to formulate military pians 
adequate to protect our national security in the dangerous world of today and 
to fit suc! plan into our economu ipabiliti« 

Last fall, in response to President Truman’s request, Secretary Lovett, under 
late of November 18, 1952, wrote a letter to the President, for the guidance of the 
incoming administration, setting forth his views, based on his experience as secre- 
tary and Deputy Secretary, as to certain statutory and administrative changes 
that he thought should be made At about the same time, Dr. Vannevar Bush, 


the distinguished head of the wartime Office of Research and Development, made a 
number of speeches indicating his own considerable concern as to the adequacy 
of our military plans, ascribing the deficiencies to organizational defects in the 
Defense Department, principally with relation to the organizational form and 
the operations f the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

In the process of examining the organizations of the various executive depart- 
ments, President Eisenhower’s Reorganization Committee, consisting of Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller, chairman, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, supplemented by former Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett, Gen. 
David Sarnoff, Dr. Vannevar Bush, and General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, 
were requested “to study and make recomme ndatior Ss * In regs rd i the be st 
ways of improving the organization of the Department of Defense.’? General of 
the Army George C. Marshall, Admiral of the Fleet Chester W. Nimitz, and 
General of the Air Force Carl Spaatz acted as senior military consultants to the 
Committee During the months just past the Committee conferred and helc. its 


| rl 
sessions, heard 22 witnesses and, on April 11, 1953, transmitted a 17-page report of 


findings and recommendations to the Secretary of Defense. This r port 
stitutes the basis of President Eisenhower’s reorganization proposals and 


> 


message to Congress of April 30, 1953 


-. © 





its 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S PROPOSALS 

The formal proposals constituting Reorganization PI: 6 of 1953 are 
embodied in 6 short sections of less than 1 newspaper c¢ in lengt! The 
simplicity and brevity of the language in which the proposals are couched is in 
marked contrast with their complexity, extent, and probable effect. 

The first two paragraphs of section 1, headed ‘“‘Transfers of functions,’’ would 
transfer certain functions directly to the Secretary of Defense. These include the 
present statutory functions of the Munitions Board, the Research and Devel )p- 
ment Board, the Defense Supply and Management Agency, and the Director of 
Installations, all of which are presently part of the Secretary’s Office. Also, 
the selection by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the Director of the Joint Staff and his 
tenure is to be made subject to the approval of the Secretary. No serious objection 
can be made to these two proposals. 

Transferring the functions of the Munitions Board, ete. -cretary of 
Defense would be largely formal since under the present statute these functions 
are performed subject to the Secretary’s “authority and direction.”’ The func- 
tions with which these boards and agencies are now charged by statute will |! 








to the S 





’ 


have 
to be performed somehow and would probably be performed in much the same 
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Way as In the past The duties of the present civilian heads of these boards and 








agencies are apparently to be distributed by the Secretary of Defense among six 
propose i new Ass tant Secretari whose creation is recommended in the pro- 
posa searing ind thet lenev of Assistant Secretaries to build up their 
own staffs, excha gy 2 boards and 2 agencies for 6 Assistant Secretaries is not 
In itse a guaral f greater economy However, the proposed new system 
would certainly affor eater fle t Whether this is used to advantage or the 
reverst a matter of me ther than of systen 

Certail 0 objectio al raised to subjecting ection of the Director 
or t Joint Staff a 1 his ter re to the approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

It is with respect to the last two paragraphs of section I that the most serious 
and controver i stions about the proposals will arise These would transfer 
to Cha i f t Joint ¢ ( Staff certa functions presently vested 
! J t Chiefs of Staff Specificall it is proposed that the functions of the 
Jo t ¢ ef f Stafl respect to managing their own staff, the Joint Staff 

| av nder the Joint ¢ fs of Staff), and the Director thereof, are to 
be t i t ( vir of tl it Chiefs of Staff, who also to receive 
the 1 ) pro ord Dy ve the selection by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of 
t f the J Staff and their te ire 

‘I proposed aggrandizeme: n the positio power, and authority of the 
Cha in of tl oint Chiefs of Staff seems objectionable on broad general grounds 
and also « ecif organizational grounds w n measured against the usual 
crit i ) 1o i itio 

tion is the danger of this step leading to a Chief 
would be a major departure from he under 
t f tary organization and strategic 


and won the Second World War. 

of military organization and strategic planning. 
ler which major military and strategic planning i 
direction and control of a supreme military chie 
f military officers, who have not participated in the 
it, direc tly re ponsible for the soundness of the 


t 
I 





into operation The other is our own and the 
Britist te inder which the responsible operational commanders of the several 
militar ‘rvices themselves, as equal partners and directly subject to h 





e to the Secretary of Defense and the President 
trol of a supreme military chief of staff, formulate 
ans and are, in turn, responsible for their proper 
vent of recent wars favors the latter pattern 

to Congress at the time Congress held its hearings 
National Security Act of 1947 and again when the 


ial Security Act were under consideration Each 





s After full consideration, Congress both times 


rejected the Prussian chief of staff-general staff pattern and adopted that of the 


Iver since the inception of the Department of Defense, however, pressures have 








continued t ard the Prussian chief of staff general-st: setup, though no pro- 
nounced steps in this direction have been taken except, possibly, the creation in 
1949 of the office of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff When this office was 


develop into a chief of staff- 





created many expressed fears that it would in ti 


ident’s proposals would undoubtedly advance the 





f ts under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
nel and assign its duties. The Joint Staff consists 
f office rs from eacl of the three sery ices. Cor - 


lity of the Joint Staff growing into a large general 
t Staff to 210 officers At present the Chairman 
special jurisdiction over the personnel or opera- 


no sense his own military staff. The reorganiza- 
vstem radically and greatly enhance the position 


( xpense of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

uld be that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would no 
longer have control of the selection of the personnel who constitute their own staff 
nor of its Director; nor of the matters with which their staff and its Director are 
to occupy themselves. This is an organizational anomaly, which would, in effect, 
emasculate the Joint Chiefs of Staff and set up a duplicate and rival body. 
Though legally and in form the Joint Staff might continue to be under the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff, in fact and in substance, the Joint Staff would have been effectively 
removed from under the jurisdiction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and placed squarely 
under the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He would thus become in fact, 
if not in formal title, a military Chief of Staff with the Joint Staff as his personally 
controlled military staff. He could impose such qualifications, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, upon membership and tenure in the Joint Staff as he desired and thus, 
in effect, favor those principles of warfare and those weapons in which, through 
training or disposition, he had especial confidence 

In the present state of the military art and of weapons development, the freest 
possible discussion and exchange of views on se matters by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff should be encouraged One can spect however, as to whether under 
the propose d se tup an officer on the Joint Sta 

C 





hose views differed substantially 














from those of the Chairman would long continue to remain a member of the Joir 
Staff The case of the late Billy Mitchell comes to mind 

There is general agreement on the part of all students of the problem that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are at present overburder 1 The Pr ide refer to this 
and so does the Rockefeller committee’s repot It was noted by the Hoover 
Comr ion and it ask foree committee lifficeult to see how Joint 
Chiefs of Staff’s bu ns will be mg by removing the Joint Staff, 
their working body, from their jurisdiction ugemer Furthermore é 
proposed setup looks like a clear duplication of military staffs; one, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, would be responsi! le for certain specific statutory function ne 
other, the Joint Staff, would have a wide-open field to roam around in, limited 
only by tl iscretion of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Stafi lhis situation 
seems to travene in spirit, if not in form, the statutory provision prohibiting 
the Seecre of Defense from establishing a military staff other than tl Joint 





Chiefs of Staff. 








One wonders what would happen if the Joint Chiefs of Staff, pursuant to their 
statutory duty, make one set of plans and advise one course, while their Chairman 
and the Joint Staff have other plat and give opposite advice Our American 
conception of military planning through the Joint Chiefs of Staff cor ing of 
the responsible operating heads of the military departments, would be severely 
impaired by any such arrangement, though perhaps not entirely abandoned 
On the other hand, a diluted replica of the Prussian chief of aff and general 
staff svstem would be created through enhancing the position of tl Chairman 
and putting the Joint Staff under him Thus, while not wholly abandoning e 
principles of the Joint Chiefs of Staff setup, we would be partially accepting 
the pattern of the single military Chief of Staff with a General Staff, and ud 
of clearly having one system or the other, we would have a little of both. Whether 
this arrangement would be conducive to improvement in our military pla z 
IS open to question. In the very pos ible case of conflict between the wo staffs, 
the unfortunate Secretary would be placed in a most difficult situation w 
he might have to ask for still a third military staff to arbitrate between tl 
other two 

Like most other recommendations for amendment of t nt I n- 
hower’s proposals are made in the name of increasing civi Civiliar 
control is not a matter of law alone Among other things, it calls for a close, 
direct and intimate relationship between the Secretary of Defense and the thr 
departmental secretaries on the one hand, and between the Secretary of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the other. One suspects that the more a rity 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff acquires, the more remote the S« ary 


will become from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the more civilian control is diluted 





To sum up the above proposals. 

1. They will aggrandize the position of the Chairman of the Joint Chi of 
Staff and tend to make him, both in form and in fact, a Chief of Staff h his 
own staff, the Joint Staff. Thus elevated, the Chairman might well undert 
to decide questions which are properly matters for the Secretary or the Pre ent 


This would be weakening, not strengthening, civilian control. 

= They will lead to confusion (a) as to the relationship of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to its own staff, the Joint Staff; (6) as to the jurisdiction, if any, which 
the Joint Chiefs retain over their staff, the Director of their staff and the work 
which their staff is to do, and (c) as to the functions which the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are to perform 

3. They will lead to a duplication of military staffs and of military advisers 
with every likelihood of conflicting military advice. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are by law the principal military advisers of the President, the Secretary of 
and the National Security Council. No change in this respect is reeommended 


state 
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But the proposals amount, in effect, to placing another military staff under 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The cure which in due time will 
probably be suggested for the confusion and conflicts likely to result from ac- 
ceptance of these proposals will be concentrating even more military authority 
in the hands of a single military officer fortified by a General Staff. That would 
be the next step and 

1. They are more likely to increase than to decrease the burdens of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. How, it may be asked, are they to perform their statutory func- 
tions lacking control over their working staff? Are their burdens to be relieved 
by having their staff removed from their control? How much support and 
assistance will they get from a staff whose personnel, director and duties they 
do not control? 

Similar proposals have from time to time been made in Britain, which for 
years has followed the Joint Chiefs of Staff pattern of military organization and 


a logical one—to follow the adoption of these proposals. 


strategic planning Apropos of one such suggestion, Winston Churchill says 
in his book The Hinge of Fate 

“The establishment of a war planning directorate divorced from the service 
staffs responsible for action would have been vicious in principle, for it would 








have created two rival bodies, one responsible and one irresponsible * 2 It 
would have confronted ministers with the constant need to disregard the advice 
of one or the other of these bodies It would have led at once to immediate 
and violent fric s* 4 I was not * * * prepared to invite a disembodied 
Brains Trust to browse about among our secrets and add to the already immense 


volume of committees an * 


] 
Section 16. page 5, of a document dated October 1946, presented bv the Britis! 


reports 


Prin Minister to Parliament deals with this subject as follows 
It has a cardinal principle of the British organization that alike 
in the cl committee and in the jwolnt staff it should be the men re 








Spor! sible in the service departments for carry ir gf out the approved poli ‘ies who 
are brought together in the central machine to formulate them. The soundness 
of this principle has been amply proven in practical experience in war.” 
Section 2 of the proposals headed ‘Abolition of agencies and funeti 

abolishe the boards and ac ev referred to above and the offices of their chair 
my und rector ind authorizes the Secretary of Defense to wind up tl 
affairs No comment in addition to what was said on this subject above is 
ealled for in this connection If the functions of these boa and agencies are 
to be transferred to the Secretary, certainly there is no purpose in keeping the 


AS Sil ali e anv tonger 

Section 3. entitled “‘Assistar Secretaries of Defense,’’ would create six addi- 
tional civilia Assistant Secretaries of Dy fense The prop <a] does not assign 
partic ilar functions or j irisdictions to anv of therm but pr vides that thev shall 
perform such duties as the Secretary of Defense may from time to time prescribe 
The Rockefeller report, however, indicates the probable assignment of their 
dut : According to this, the new Assistant Secretaries are respectively, to be 
put in charge of research and development, applications engineering, supply ar 





logistics, properties and installations, legislative affairs, and health and medical 

Section 4, “General Counsel,’”’ appoints a General Counsel of the Department 
of Defense who shall be its chief legal adviser with rank equivalent to an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. 

It is a far ery from the original act which gave the Secretary of Defense 3 special 
ts but created no Assistant Secretaries of Defense, to the present proposals 
ould authorize 6 additional Assistant Secretaries of Defense and a General 
Counsel (who apparently is to assume the duties heretofore performed by ai 
Assistant Secretary of Defense), in addition to the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
and 3 Assistant Secretaries of Defense authorized by the amendments of 1949 
Thus, in the brief space of 7 years, the Secretary’s office, which originally had 
neither a Deputy Secretary nor any Assistant Secretaries, is now to have a Deputy 
Secretary, 9 Assistant Secretaries and a General Counsel Whether this will, in 
the long run, result in increased efficiency and economy and in reducing the present 





size of the See ’s office, is open to question, although General Eisenhower 


iate effect will be ‘‘a staff reduction of approximately 500 








SaVvs that the imme 


persons i! that Office 


A pertinent point in this connection is the effect of the creation of this large 
number of Assistant Secretaries of Defense on the relationship of the Secretary 
of Defense to his three Departmental Secretaries; namely, the Secretary of the 
Army, the Secretarv of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Air Force. President 
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Eisenhower emphasizes the importance of their relationship. Injecting so large 
a number of Assistant Secretaries will not necessarily strengthen and fortify it 
Expeiience indicates the possibility that these three gentlemen, with respect to 
many functions at least, will find themselves in practice the subordinates of 
various Assistant Secretaries with the result that their relations to the Secretary 
of Defense, instead of becoming clearer, will become more remote. 

Section 5, ‘Performance of Functions,’ confers upon the Secretary of Defense 
authority to make such provisions as he deems appropriate for the performance 
by any other officer, agency, or employee of any functions of the Secretary. If, 
as seems to be the case, this section refers only to those adjustments necessary to 
consummate the substantive proposals, it is appropriate, assuming, of course, 
that the substantive changes themselves are acceptable Sut if it is intended to 
go further than that, some Members of Congress and particularly friends of the 
Marine Corps will be interested since they have never acquiesced in a former 
President’s view that the Marine Corps’ principal functions were guard, police, 
and parade duty. 

The President seeks neither ‘‘clarification’”’ (a favorite word in this connection 
nor increase in the Secretary’s authority. A most scholarly and comprehensive 
opinion from legal counsel to the Rockefeller committee, of which a copy is 
attached to the committee’s report, supports the clarity and adequacy of the 
Secretary’s authority. 

Section 6, the last section, headed ‘‘ Miscellaneous provisions” gives the Secre- 
tary of Defense authority to effect such transfers of records, property, and per- 
sonnel affected by the reorganization plan, etc., as he deems necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the reorganization plan. This section has no significance 
apart from the proposals themselves. 

In addition to the reorganization plan proper, the President’s message deals 
along very sound lines with improvements in certain administrative procedures 
within the Department. The President also refers to studies of the internal 
organizations of the Army, Navy, and Air Force Departments with a view to 
improvement in these organizations. This is long overdue. It is in the field of 
procedures rather than by changes in the statute, that the potentialities of the 
greatest measure of progress lie. 

Questions will arise as to the wisdom of the me thod employed in presenting 


these far-reaching proposals to Congress under the provisions of the reorganiza- 
tion statute, apparently without thorough advance discussion with the appropriate 
congressional committees. President Truman’s message of December 19, 1945 
was pre ‘eded and followed by long debate and discussion before Congress passe d 
the requested legislation. Congressional hearings in both the Senate and the 


House followed transmission of President Truman’s request for amendments 
to the National Security Act based on the Hoover Commission’s propos: ls of 
March 5, 1949. To attempt to accomplish these changes through a re 








tion plan puts the matter up to Congress on practically a “take it or 
basis. Under the law, Congress can accept or decline such proposals. It has 
no specific right of modification. This is putting Congress pretty much on the 


spot with respect to matters on which they have the most serious constitutional 
responsibilities at a time when considerations of national security are of the 
utmost importance. Most of the members of the Senate and the House Armed 


Services Committees have been over this ground many times and very thoroughly 





They have an unusual grasp of these complex matters. It is unlikely that any 
disadvantage would have followed from thorough discussions with these com- 
mittees prior to submission of the proposals. The confidence of Congress in the 


American Joint Chiefs of Staff system as opposed to the Prussian system involving 
a Chief of Staff with a General Staff is well known and is probably widely backed 
up by the concurring views of our people. Thus, Congress undoubtedly will 
scrutinize very carefully those provisions of the recommendations which threaten 
to impair the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff while enhancing that of their 
Chairman. They may see in them a further step toward the Prussian system 
for which they have always heretofore expressed strong disapproval. , 


The CHarrmMan. Of course, to aid the committee in determining 
the weight of the testimony to be given by any one witness, it is 
helpful if we have the background of the witness. You did not have 
very much to say about your own service with the Armed Forces. 
I wonder if you would give us a statement on that. 
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Mr. Eserstapr. My service with the Armed Forces goes back 
nitially to 1916 on the Mexican border. 

The CHatrMan. Were you a graduate of one of the Academies? 

Mr. Exsrerstapt. No; I was not a graduate of the Academies. I 
was a member of the National Guard at that time, called into Fed- 
eral service. Again, I served in the Army in the First World War, 
having gotten a commission at Plattsburg. I was commissioned a 
lieutenant and promoted to captain and retired as major, subse- 
quently. 

In 1941, about this time of the year in 1941, the machine-tool situa- 
tion was rather critical, and the then Under Secretary Forrestal, and 
Under Secretary Patterson asked me if | would come down and study 
the matter of production and distribution of machine tools, which of 
course I did. I rendered a report to them. I think they followed 
most of it and I returned. 

In August or September of that year they asked me if I would make 
a study of the Army and Navy Munitions Board. They had a feel- 
ing that perhaps it could be invigorated or reorganized so as to play a 
more important role in the mobilization program. I examined it and 
made a report and the chairmanship was tendered to me, which I 
declined 

I went back, but on the evening of the 7th of December they called 
me again and tendered the position and then | accepted it and was 
Chairman of the Army and Navy Munitions Board until September 
1942, at which time | moved to the War Production Board, principally 
to put into effect a program called the controlled materials plan. 
There was some difficulty with respect to distribution of steel, copper, 
and aluminum, some problems with respect to priorities and alloca- 
tions. I went over to the War Production Board and instituted the 
controlled materials plan. That having been instituted, I joined the 
long list of War Production Board casualties and disappeared from 
the Washington scene until 1945, 8 years ago tomorrow, when Secre- 
tary Forrestal asked me if I would make a study of the unification. 
The matter has come up before Congress about 28 different times in 
the last 30 or 40 years. The first report was made by a committee 
known as the Richardson committee, of which Admiral Cooke, who 
will testify, was one of the members. 

\s the war was drawing to a close in 1945, the matter of unification 
became a very active, interesting, and important question and Secre- 
tary Forrestal wanted a study to be made. That study I made and 
rendered a report in October 1945. Activities in that field continued 
off and on, I might say, up to the present day, with interruptions. 

The result of the report was a good deal of discussion back and 
forth, and they were very sharp and there were differences of views 
but Congress resolved the differences in the National Security Act of 
1947, which created the Department of Defense. 

The Hoover Commission was appointed shortly after 1947 and I 
think had originally not intended to examine the Department of 
Defense, the Department being such a young department, but the 
Department proved itself to be a very lusty and a very vocal young- 
ster. There were all sorts of cries and screams coming out of the 
Department; the fitting of the old feet into the new shoes proved rather 
painful, so that ex-President Hoover decided that the Department of 
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Defense, or rather the National Security Organization—and I make 
a distinction there because the National Security Organization is more 
inclusive than simply the Department of Defense. The National 
Security Organization includes the National Security Council, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, what until recently was known as the 
National Security Resources Board, and the Defense De ‘partment. 

Well, I was asked to act as chairman for a committee to examine this 
organization, which I did. Our committee convened in May of 1948 
and had frequent meetings with the staff in constant session from then 
until the report was rendered in December 1948, and I think we heard 
something like 250 witnesses 

Since that time, I have followed the subject with a great deal 
interest and occasionally made a speech about it and written an 
article or two. 

The CHarrmMan. Mrs. Harden, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Harpen. The question I had in mind was just answered b: 
the witness in respect to his background. I have no further questions 
at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. I pass al this time. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. In early 1949, as you surely remember, Secre- 
tary Forrestal told the Congress that the Joint Chiefs organization 
needed some means of assistance to relieve them from the great 
burden of paperwork detail which they had, and |] presume still 
have. Mr. Lovett, of many vears service in the staff, came to the 
same conclusion, and so also did President Truman in 1952, on 
November 18, to be exact. General Marshall, Admiral Nimitz, 
General Spaatz, as military advisers to the Rockefeller committee, 
came to the same conclusion. President Eisenhower himself, who 
once served as active Chairman of the Jomt Chiefs of Staff, also 
agrees with these conclusions and has expressed his feeling to the 
Congress to authorize this means, that is this Reorg anization Act 
to remedy it. 

As to striking out section I, subsection (c) and (d), that will take 
away the whole purpose, it seems to me, of this act. Wouldn’t you 
agree that all these men, that is Secretary Forrestal, Mr. Lovett, 
General Marshall, Admiral Nimitz, and General Spaatz clearly 
indicated that some such legislation would be necessary to streamline 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and do you think that if that portion which 
seems to be the heart of it is to be taken out, do you think it will 
have the effect we want to get? 

Mr. Ererstapr. These are very well informed and very important 
authorities that vou have quoted and, in a humble way, may | 
associate myself with their views. 

I also think the Joint Chiefs of Staff are overburdened, but I do 
not think, as a general rule, it is a prescription for lightening a man’s 
burdens to take his assistants away from him and I think these sub- 
paragraphs (c) and (d) deprive the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the only 
assistants they have, who are the Joint Staff. It may be that the effect 
of subparagraphs (c) and (d) will make the life of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff somewhat easier, but that will only be because under the powers 
conferred upon the Chairman, he will exclude from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff matters which they should be occupying themselves with. 
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I agree fully with the authorities whom you mentioned, that this 
group are overburdened. It seems to me, however, that one does not 
lessen the burden by depriving them of the only assistants they have. 
If they would appoint deputies to carry on their departmental burdens, 
if they would appoint deputies to carry on the less important aspects 
of the Jomt Chiefs of Staff work, and above all, if the Secretary of 
Defense, as the act contemplates, would scrutinize very carefully the 
agenda of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, then I believe their work would be 
reduced to a tolerable basis. 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. In other words, you feel that the assistants 
should come from below and not be superimposed. Because in 
subparagraph (d) we say that: 

The functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to managing the Joint 
Staff and the Director thereof are hereby transferred to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In other words, you do not feel that that will be the most efficient 
way of getting at it? 

Mr. Eserstapr. I feel that where a group has as much to do as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have, and Congress recognized that by originally 
giving them a staff of 100 and then with great reluctance increasing 
that staff to 210, to deprive those men of the control of the personnel 
that is to go on that staff and then further to deprive them of the direc- 
tion of that staff is practically to reduce the Joint Chiefs of Staff to a 
position where they cannot carry out their statutory functions. 

Now, if these recommendations had been accompanied by recom- 
mendations that the duties of the Joint Chiefs of Staff should some- 
how be reduced, I could understand that. I cannot agree with it, but 
I can understand it. But how to reduce the burdens of a man by 
removing the facilities with which he works, I have not been able 
to ee *hend. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. That is all. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. hae Holifield? Mr. McCormack? 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Eberstadt, I take it from your statement 
and I would like to be corrected if 1 am wrong—that you are not 
arguing that the President’s proposal creates a general staff. 

Mr. Eserstapt. I am arguing that it is an awfully long step in that 
direction. 

Mr. McCormack. My question is that it, of itself, does not create 
a general staff. 

Mr. Exserstapt. It is right on the road to it. 

Mr. McCormack. I will come to that. But you are not now argu- 
ing that the proposal creates a general staff? 

Mr. Exsersrapr. It is headed that way. 

Mr. McCormack. I think the question is a fair one and you can 
answer it yes or no and then I will let you amplify your own views. 

Mr. Eserstapr. | think it goes a long way toward creating a 
general staff. 

Mr. McCormack. But it does not create a general staff? 

Mr. Eserstapr. It would be difficult for me to answer the question 
unless you would give me a precise definition of a general staff. If 
you mean a group that serves a senior officer for the purpose of plan- 
ning, I should say you just about had a general staff here. 

The Cuarrman. If I may interrupt, what I think Mr. McCormack 
is asking you is this: That the words of this plan do not, if they become 
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law, in their statements create this general staff, that someone later 
must appoint them. 

Mr. McCormack. In your testimony you said: 

It is true, however, that their trend is clearly toward the creation of a supreme 
military chief of staff with a general staff. 

That shows a qualification in your mind, the trend is toward the 
creation of a supreme military chief of staff, with a general staff. I 
draw the inference that you are making the statement or advanci ing 
the argument that the President’s plan does establish a supreme 
military chief of staff with a general staff, but the trend is toward that 
direction, 

Mr. Esersrapr. That is correct. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, something else must happen in 
the future to brine that about? 

Mr. Esersrapr. I think that is correct. 

Mr. McCormack. Because you later said: 

My objections are based on this trend 

Mr. Enerstrapr. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. Then later on in your statement, on page 8, 
you said: 

I do not predict that such a dire result will definitely follow acceptance of the 
proposals. y have said that the possibility of this result is inherent in the pro- 
posals and it is. 

But that means that some further action has to be taken, either by 
the Congress or reorganization plans to accomplish that, the fear 
that you have? 

Mr. Ernerstapt. Or by the individual who occupies this office. 
You see, a setup is being laid there before him that he can move into. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, you are in fear of what might 
happen? 

Mr. Enerstapr. Mr. McCormack, I am in fear of what is about to 
happen if these proposals go into effect. ‘These proposals are terrify- 
ing enough to me without the necessity of accomplishing the dire 
results that might happen. 

Mr. McCormack. I remember the Unification Act when it was 
before this committee because I was a member of it and I think it 
was the 80th Congress. This committee drafted that act and the 
opposition to the Unification Act was an honest fear but it was fear 
of what it would lead to. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Esersrapr. I remember there were a variety of fears. Every- 
body feared something. 

Mr. McCormack. And of course the fears—and I value very much 
your testimony and I respect you very deeply—but the fears that they 
advanced at that time never materialized, did they? 

Mr. Enersrapt. Some did, Mr. McCormack, and some did not. 
The fact that some did is the reason why we are here today. 

Mr. McCormack. But if we were to proceed on fear alone, we 
would never get anywhere, would we? 

Mr. Eserstapr. Well, I would have to leave the answer to that 
question to a philosopher. 

Mr. McCormack. I think that is a fair answer. On another aspect 
of your testimony, I agree with you and that is that it is unfortunate 
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whe ou talk about the possibility of men being removed who are 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with this power of the Chairman. 
Under the present setup they are removed, aren’t they, unfortunately? 

Nit Ky ERSTAD1 Well, the right to remove them is not focused, 
necessarily 

Mr. McCormack. | member Admiral Denfeld and Admiral 
Fech eler’s term Was terminated 14 or 15 months before it ran out, 
and I backed Admiral Denfeld in the fight he made at that time. 
He sacrificed himself personally for the benefit of the Navy, I thought, 
and the Navy should remember him, but the present setup, under it, 
there is an iUlustration of two men who were removed. 

Mir. Eperstraptr. May I distinguish those? 

Mir. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. E srapT. With regard to Admiral Denfeld, that was a re- 
moval by civilian authority, by the Secretary 

Mr. McCormack. But it was a removal? 

I EBERSTADT I wouldn’t question the right of the Secretary to 


exercise thre se powel ~ 

Mr. McCormack. Do you think that the Chairman of the Jot 
Chiefs of Staff would undertake to remove anyone without consulting 
with the See tarv of Defense and the President of the United States? 

Mr. EsBerst I | think there is a very real possibility. 

Mr. Mi (CORMACK Yo 1 Say possibility, it is not a probability, is it? 

Mr. Epersrapr. You gentlemen have had greater opportunity 
than | have to observe Government in Washington. I don’t think 
you would have difficulty finding instances of that sort. 

Mr. McCormack. Even under the present setup, isn’t it fair to 
assume that the man appointed the head of his service, like a Chief 
of Staff of the Army or the Navy or the Air Force, it goes through 
many steps and many avenues and many considerations and finally 
it comes up to whoever might be President of the United States in 
relation to a nomination. 

Mr. Esrrsrapr. I should doubt whether the appointment of a 
member of the Joint Staff would ever come before the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. McCormack. You would doubt that? 

Mr. Eserstapr. I express that doubt with respect to the appoint- 
ment of a member of the Joint Staff, I said the Joint Staff and not the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Mr. McCormack. You would doubt that? 

Mr. Eserstapr. That is right. Presently that matter is handled 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. McCormack. You want the testimony to state that on the 
appointment of an important officer, one to fill such an important 
position, it would be made without the President beg consulted? 

Mr. Exsersrapt. I should doubt very much whether the President 
is ever consulted as to membership on the Joint Staff. I am not 
talking about the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. McCormack. And that requires the Presidential nomination? 

Mr. Eserstapr. No; I think not. 

Mr. McCormack. Not under this plan? 

Mr. Ernerstapt. Not under any plan. The Joint Staff, under the 
present act, and I think this would carry over. It (the statute) says 
that there shall be under the Joint Chiefs of Staff a Joint Staff to consist 
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of not exceeding 210 officers to be composed of approximately equal 
numbers appointed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There is neither 
secretarial appointment nor Presidential appointment nor secretarial 
confirmation necessary. 

Mr. McCormack. But you still think that the President would 
not be consulted in connection with such an important matter? 

Mr. Eserstapr. 1 would be very much surprised if the President 
had ever been consulted with regard to appointment to the Joint Staff 
and I would be greatly surprised if this program involved discussion of 
that subject with him. 

Mr. McCormack. My question was to point out that no matte 
under what human setup exists, that that would occur because it has 
occurred. 

Now, let us take the case of the present situation where General 
Twining will be one of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and already he has 
taken the position contrary to thea dministration on the 143 Air Group, 
hasn’t he? 

Mr. Esnerstapr. | understand so. 

Mr. McCormack. Definitely, when he was up for confirmation. 
Hi specifically said that a 143 Air Force ( rroup Was of \ ital importance. 
I have his testimony right here. 

Mr. Eserstapr. I do not question it, Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. McCormack. This was the hearing befere the Committee on 
Armed Services on May 28, 1953, when General Twining was before 
the committee and Senator Symington asked this question: 


D> bel e that f i ipulatio Depar ‘ f 
Def I p it tl 1 tit en | ( retary ( 
Def i , ery ry { oO ( \ e sta 1¢ id i 
Air | vl the f | fi res rned Dp ’ | ler id ~ re 
| ) 1 out t \ we d done t he Air For do you believe 
that these fi lee S we ve e Department Defense recent! ure 

fur er le r yy} ( the Air Force? 


Do uu think that 143-wir \ 
United States? 

(And to that, General Twining said: “I do.” 

Mr. Eserstrapr. That is a right which I would like to see protected 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, I would under any human setup, but 
unfortunately, no matter what the human setup is you cannot go to 
that extent. 

Mr. Esersrapr. You can modify it and mitigate it and influence it, 

Mr. McCormack. It does not exist now. 

Mr. Exsersrapr. As the law exists today, a Joint Chief of Staff 
can tell you what he thinks. 

Mr. McCormack. Was Admiral Denfeld a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Epersrapr. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. He was let go. 

Mr. Esrerstapr. Yes, but he had his say. Mr. McCormack, you 
asked me a question about the General Staff, when the present act 
was under consideration a good many people had reservations with 
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regard to the present position of the chairman. They said it was a 
good deal like a Chief of Staff and General Bradley said: 

I do not look upon this man as a Chief of Staff. The term Chief of Staff im- 
plies that he is the head of some staff. This man has no staff. 

The proposals, if put into effect, would give this man, in substance, 
a staff and therefore, according to you, Bradle »y’s own definition would 
make him tantamount to a Chief of Staff. In this I concur. That 
is what he would be. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bender? 

Mr. Benprer. Mr. Eberstadt, were you ever a proponent of certain 
views along this line in 1947? 

Mr. Exserstaprt. I have expressed a good many views today. 

Mr. Benper. I am referring to this today. 

Mr. Esrerstapt. You mean did I express views along the lines of 
these proposals? 

Mr. Benner. Yes. 

Mr. Eserstapt. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Benner. My impression was that you had. I might say here 
I have always had a high opinion of you. 

Mr. Exserstapt. I would be rather surprised. I do not think so. 

Mr. Benpger. You made certain statements to Congress and some 
of your views were accepted, were they not, at that time? 

Mr. Esgrrstapr. I think a good many were accepted but I do not 
remember any along these lines, Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Benprer. My impression was that you had expressed certain 
views along these lines in 1949. 

Mr. Eserstapr. Well, the views which I expressed in 1949 are 
contained in this document and I have read from this document. 

Mr. Benper. Congress did not accept your views? 

Mr. Exserstaprt. Congress accepted practically all the reeommenda- 
tions that the Hoover Commission made and substantially all the 
recommendations that we made, except with regard to the C ‘hairman. 

You see, we recommended a chief military staff officer. We 
wanted to stay away from this domination, from the risk of a Chief 
of Staff and we recognized that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were over- 
worked and we wanted to give them real staff assistants and not 
deprive them of it but to give them more real staff assistance. 

We suggested that the Secretary be given a chief staff officer, a 
chief military assistant who would assist him in his relations with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and would actually assist the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in carrying on their functions rather than depriving them of 
the implementation whereby they would carry on their functions. 
I don’t think that I ever have said anything which could be construed 
as supporting these proposals. 

Mr. Benper. Irrespective of any plan that is recommended, there 
is always a degree of difference, fortunately, in our country we have 
different points of view. 

Mr. Eserstapt. That is what I want to preserve. 

Mr. Benper. Congress meets regularly. In fact, durmg the past 
14 or 15 or 16 years we have been in almost continuous session, and 
sometimes we think we are perfectionists and we find from experience 
that we make grevious mistakes. In any event, you trust President 
Eisenhower, I am sure. 
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Mr, Esmrstapr. Yes, and I trust Congress too. 

Mr. Benper. And you trust the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Esersrapr. I trust the Secretary of Defense, but I would like 
to see these matters very thoroughly examined by Congress. 

Mr. Benper. And you feel that an administration—and I happen 
to be a Republican—but through the Truman and Roosevelt admin- 
istration, whenever they came up with a program we supported it 
because we felt we were implementing the administration and helping 
them in doing the kind of a job they promised to do. 

Mr. Eserstapr. You have many an advantage over me, but none 
in being a Republican. 

Mr. Benper. Well, good for you. Here we are enaeavoring to 
provide a plan or the manner in which the President feels that he can 
do the best job possible in providing a defense mechanism which will 
be effective and efficient and well prepared and will place responsibility 
where it belongs so that when we try to determine who is responsible 
for the mistakes or who deserves the credit, we can establish that. 

Mr. Exserstapr. You have in the Army a general-staff system and 
in the Senate Armed Services Committee, a subcommittee on muni- 
tions, has been working for months and months in order to establish 
that responsibility. I ‘believe if you have a general-staff system, it 
will effectively block any power of Congress to establish responsibility. 

May I say that while I have always been a Republican, in this 
matter I have only one client, and that is Uncle Sam. So far as I 
am concerned, it has nothing to do with party. 

Mr. Benver. Of course, there isn’t a member of this committee 
who is at all partisan. 

Mr. Esperstapr. I am only speaking for myself. 

Mr. Benper. We do not emphasize partisanship at all, but here is 
a proposal of the President of the United States, who has the confidence 
of the people and who is endeavoring to create an effective Defense 
Department and a military establishment that is effective. 

It places responsibility where we think it belongs. The military 
isn’t going to go hog wild with a plan like this, are they? 

Mr. Eperstapr. I have heard a good deal about that. I have 
never seen the military go hog wild. I cannot feel that we have at 
this moment, either under this plan or without the plan, any serious 
question of civilian control. 

You have had numerous examples. Mr. McCormack referred to 
Admiral Denfield. His term was terminated overnight. Louis John- 
son cancelled the most vital item in the Navy program. Happily, I 
cannot be concerned about civilian control at this moment. We have 
it and I hope we always have it. 

Mr. Benper. There is nothing in this program that changes that. 

Mr. Exserstapt. I don’t think so. There are two things. The 
question of civilian control is a very complicated thing. It is a good 
deal like one’s relation to his physician. Certainly you should have 
lay control over whether there is an operation or not, but to put 15 
civilians, lay people, in an operating room to tell the physician how to 
cut might not be beneficial to the patient. 

Of course, we want civilian control but one has to be a little bit 
careful not to get civilian interference. That is an entirely different 
thing. When one deals with a lawyer, the client makes the decision, 
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but the carrying out must be left to the technician. I do not approach 
these things dogmatically but I would appeal to this committee to 
look at these things very carefully because they are not so open and 
shut 

Mr. Benner. My experience is not that of a lawyer but that of a 
businessman. For a long time I was manager of a number of depart- 
ment stores. Now, I never made a dress in my life but I had to organ- 
ize that business so that merchandise would be sold and so that there 

ould be a responsible person at the head of each store and so that we 
would have an efficient business and make money. 

Now, I do not say that Mr. Wilson is a fellow who understands 
what to do on the field of re but certainly Mr. Wilson has a 
responsibility so that after he is in charge of an operation and after 

e find ourselves with several billion dollars worth of useless material 
that we should never have purchased in the first place, we want to 
create a position where responsibility is fixed and where the taxpayers’ 
money is not squandered. Is that a desirable thing 

Mr. Eperstap1 Ver desirable 

Mr. Benner. And there isn’t any disposition on Mr. Wilson’s 
part, [ am sure, to go into the field of naval operations and operate a 
vessel, but it is his responsibility to see to it that the Department is 
operated efficiently and they are asking for this program on that 
basis and they are putting all their cards on the table. They Say 
to us: “This is what we have in mind to do.” 

There may be some bugs in it but certainly it is a desirable thing 
to do, that which will make the whole operation more efficient, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Ererstapr. The objectives are desirable 

My appearance relates to a question on my part as to whether 
subparagraphs ec) and (d) of section I would not hs andicap rather than 
advance the objectives. I think, myself, that the plan would be 
better without subparagraphs (c) and (d) than with subparagraphs 
Cc and d 

Mr. Benner. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Hourzman. I did not know that this was to be a discussion or 
endorsement of Secretary Wilson or President Eisenhower, and cer- 
tainly we are not questioning you on the integrity of either the Secre- 
tary or the President, I thought this was a hearing on plan 6. | 
would like to go back for a moment to the discussion of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack with respect to the trends and fear. It is my understanding 
that the trend has existed for a considerable length of time, is that 
right? 

Mr. Esersrapr. That is my feeling. 

Mr. Hotrzman. Do you feel then, that the plan we are considering 
will lay a foundation for the trend to become a fact? 

Mr. Eserstapr. I am convinced that it will and I am convinced 
that certain things will occur: The prestige and the power that this 
chairman has are so great as practically to make that Joint Staff 
subordinate to him with no positive measure on his part. I think 
you really caine under this two staffs with perhaps the same duty. 
You have the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the statutory duties. Those 
they must greene You have the Chairman with his staff, the Joint 
Staff, which has a clear field. He can tell them anything he wants 


to do. 
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So I think the next visit to Congress will come up as the result of the 
great confusion that has come about between the Chairman and the 
Joint Staff on the one hand and the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the other 
hand. We all know what the answer to confusion is likely to be —give 
him more power and more power and more power 

Mr. Hourzman. Did the Rockefeller committee confer with you 
and ask your advice with respect to this plan? 

Mr. Eserstapt. No. I testified before the Rockefeller committee 
early in the proceedings but the first time I saw the plan was when 
it was published in the New York Times on May 1, 1953 

Mr. Hourzman. And you were chairman of the Task Force on 
National Security of the Hoover Commission? 

Mr. Enerstapr. Yes, sir 

Mr. Hourzman. You never saw this plan before it was submitted, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Eserstrapvr. No, I never saw it before it was published. 

Mr. Hoirzman. You told us about a week or 10 days ago you had 
a conversation with ex-President Hoover, is that correct? 

Mr. Eserstraptr. I am going to ask to be excused from quoting 


Mr Hoovet lt could only be embarrassing to me Hi is one of our 
creat American citizens, an ex-President, and | think it pl ‘sumptuous 
on my part to quote him sO, with your permission, l would ask to 


be excused from quoting him 

5 ry 4 j } 4 

\ir. Houtrzman. I will withdraw the question on that point 

Mr. Esersraptr. Thank vou 

Mr. Hotrzman. Would vou say, from vour conversation with Mr. 
Hoover and your gen ral know! ive ol this particular problem, that 
the Commission, the ‘Tasl Korce of the Hoover Commission, was 

° ‘ » 

evion | 

Mr. KBERS1 apT. L think the Task Force of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, Without any question at all, would have disapproved subdivision 


| } ] 
opposed to provisions (¢) and (d ot st 


c) and (d) and I read you the Commission’s recommendations on that 
subject and there is nothing im the report to indicate that the Com- 
mission would have approved it There is a great deal to indicate 
that the minority group would have approved it, but not the Com- 
mission 

Mr. Hourzman. How many days of testimony did your Commis- 
sion have on this problem? 

Mr. Esperstrapt. | think we must have had 

Mr. Hourzman. How many days did the ] 
have? 

Mr. K BERST ADT | don’t know that Mr. Rockefeller can tell you 
that. 

Mr. Hourzman. I have no further questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Hillelson? 

Mr. Hituetson. No questions 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Poff? 

Mr. Port As | understand it, and understand the concept of the 


150 davs of te stimony. 
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ockefeller Committee 


Prussian general staff, it envisions the chief of staff as the repository 
of first, final power of decision and secondly, the final power of com- 
mand, is that correct? 

Mr. Esersraptr. No, [| thmk not There are, of course, a great 


many views expressed with regard to the Prussian staff and I can onl 
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vive my views on it, based on some study. ‘Theoretically, the final 
command was always in the Emperor and never in the chief of staff. 

Mr. Porr. But militarily speaking? 

Mr. Esperstapr. Militarily speaking, it was always the Emperor. 
He was the war lord and the chief of staff was the chief of his staff, 
theoretically. Also, the chief of staff of the Prussian staff was 
supposed to be subordinate to the chancellor. As a matter of fact, 
the chiefs of staff got to the point where they made or broke chancel- 
lors, when the chancellors, either in peace or war, did not conform to 
the views of the chiefs of staff, they went out. 

Mr. Porr. Your theory is that because of the power of decision and 
the power of command, these dire consequences flowed from the 
Prussian general staff. First with respect to the power of decision, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff does not now have and this 
plan would not give him the power to decide, would it? 

Mr. Esersrapr. Legally speaking, this would not give him the 
power to decide. But where you control the planning body in these 
vast and complex problems where you control the study, where you 
control the matters that are to be studied, you in fact do control what 
is coming out of those studies. 

Mr. Porr. Let us explore that feature a little bit. 

The National Security Act presently gives to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff the power to arrange the agenda for the present 
Joint Staff; does it not? 

Mr. Eserstapr. Yes; subject to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Porr. Subject to what? 

Mr. Esperstapt. To the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Porr. Quoting from 211 (e), subparagraphs 2 of the NSA, it 
States: 

The Chairman shall, subject to the authority and direction of the President and 
Secretary of Defense, perform the following duty: Provide agenda for the meeting 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

How then does this act enhance his power to determine what the 
Joint Staff shall consider? 

Mr. Eserstanpt. If it doesn’t, why is it necessary? 

Mr. Porr. Well, that is something that the Defense Department 
and other proponents of the plan will have to explain. 

Mr. Exserstapr. I don’t know why it is necessary. Unless it does 
that, it is hard for me to see why it is necessary. Unless it changes 
the present act, there is no purpose in passing another paragraph, 
putting a paragraph in here that effects no change. 

Mr. Porr. Do you suppose that it might have been that it was felt 
that it was more efficient for 1 person to direct the activities of a staff 
than for 4 members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Esrrsrapr. Oh, I think probably that is what it was but what 
I am after is national security and not what is called efficiency. I feel 
there you would sacrifice national security to doctrinaire efficiency 
and a neat chart and that is a dangerous thing to do. 

Mr. Porr. it is also true that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff does not now have the power of military command either over 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Exserstapt. That is right. 

Mr. Porr. And this plan would not give him any further power. 
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Mr. Eserstapr. I do not want a man to make plans that affect 
my life unless he is responsible for carrying them out. 

The German general staff made these plans but another group 
carried them out. We have devised in the Joint Chiefs of Staff really 
one of the great military mechanisms of all time. Let us not sacrifice 
it. It is an arrangment whereby those who make the plans are them- 
selves clearly responsible for carrying them out, and I do not want to 
see an arrangment whereby an officer has the power to make the plans 
but is not accountable for their execution. He has no command 
authority. 

Mr. Porr. Do you believe that the success or the failure of the 
unification of the services lies in the Joint Chiefs of Staff itself? 

Mr. Ernerstaptr. That is one of the elements, certainly, but it is 
perhaps too broad a statement. ‘There are elements such as procure- 
ment, the questions of economy and there are other elements of the 
Department which are closely related to unification where unification 
can bring great benefits, the burden of my song is do not give any 
single military officer such power that he crystallizes our military 
planning and execution. 

Mr. McCormack. Have you read Admiral Radford’s testimony 
and statement before the United States Senate? 

Mr. Ererstapt. You mean in connection with his confirmation? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes. 

Mr. Enerstapr. No, I haven’t. 

Mr. McCormack. Senator Saltonstall asked him a number of 
questions during the course of those hearings which were held on 
Thursday, May 28, 1953, and other Senators participated in that 
questioning. And to summarize what Senator Saltonstall was talking 
about, he asked Admiral Radford with respect to the authority of 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff how he felt about it and 
said: 


Not to give him more authority, necessarily, but to give him more administrative 
duties, 


And Admiral Radford stated: 
More administrative authority. 


Mr. Chairman, at the conclusion of Mr. Eberstadt’s testimony, 
I ask that the statement and evidence in response to the questions 
and responses to questions made by Admiral Radford at the Senate 
hearings of the Committee on Armed Services on May 28, 1953, be 
made a part of the record. 

The CuarrmMan. You will check the questions and answers and let 
me have the pamphlet? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, Mr. Chairman, just Admiral Radford’s 
statement and testimony. 

(Admiral Radford’s requested testimony appears in the appendix, 

. 262.) 

The CuarrMan. The witness was asked a question about efficiency 
that might be obtained by the adoption of this plan, and in your 
answer I understood you to say that you were concerned about either 
safety or protection of the citizens’ rights, or something along that line. 

Mr. Eserstapt. I said naturally I am concerned about efficiency, 
but I am very much more, far more concerned about national security 
than I am about efficiency. 
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The first test that I put to a defense organization proposal is ‘‘What 


effect on our national security?” 

That is the basic test. To talk about war in terms of efficiency 
ind in terms of economy and so forth are contradictions in terms. 
You cannot have a \ 
thing, but you can have a war that protects vour national security 
and that is what the Defense Department is for and that is the 
principal criterion by which all proposals should be tested. 

The CuarrmMan. At present many people are concerned about the 
ate of the Rosenbergs. Isn’t it true that under the Russian system 
they would have had efficiency long ago? I mean there would have 
been greater efficiency and they would have been executed long ago 


they have had protection of their rights, 


ar that is not wasteful. There is not any such 


= 
while under our system 


rig] own to today 

Mr. Esersrapr. I think efficiency is certainly not the only con- 
sideration in the Department. The main consideration is the pro- 
tection of our national security and our way of life. That is the 
important thing. Let us get that as economically as we can, but let 


et it at anv cost 
The CuarrmMan. Mr. Fountain? 
Mr. Kot NTAI No questions 
The CHarrmMan. Mr. Pilcher? 


MM PILcHER. No ¢ stions 

The CHarrman. Mr. Brooks? 

Mi By OOKS ! am no rome to ask vou too many questions. In 
our estimatio do subsections (ce and (d) of section | c1ve the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. the Cha nan, complete authoritv over the Joint 
oval ; 

Mr. E1 rapt. | think it would have that effect; ves, sir. 

M Brooks. Do you believe what authority they need over the 


Jomt Staff will | retained by the members of the Joint Chiefs of 


li i RS D lt > ho cleat l he proposal. It is noi clear 


What the vill hay M idea is that they would have a very limited 





ard Mr. Johnson say this morning that the man who ean fire 
is the boss, and i these proposals vO t| rough, the Joint Staff becomes 


the staff of the Chairman and only secondarily the staff of the Joint 


Mir. Brooks. Do vou believe that the power and position of the 
AO! HIeLS ¢ tall Would leSSeli¢ ul antral iV removing irom 
hem this equal rigl 

Mir It RSTADT This paramount right It would be taken away. 

Mr. Brooks. What authority will the Joint Chiefs of Staff have m 
drawing the strategic plans, planning activities of this Jomt Staff? 

xu 7 


Mr. Exersvapr. They will have just what the chairman wants to 


Mr. Brooks. | wonder, does not the Chairman of the Jomt Chiefs 
of Siaff have the responsibilit y, more or less, of feeding to the Secretary 
of Defense the reco: mendations of the military branches of our 
Isn’t he the man through which it is channeled? 

Mr. Eserstapr. I think that is more by assumption than by 
atute. I think by assumption the Chairman has become, in effect, 


») 
; 


Governmen 


Sta 


' 
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the head of the professional Military Establishment, and I do not 
think that was intended. I think that has just been worked out 

According to subparagraph (e), section 3 of paragraph 212 of the 
National Security Act, he is in a position of having to inform the 
Secretary, when appropriate, paragraph determined by the President 
or the Secretary of Defense, of those issues upon which agreement 
among the Joint Chiefs of Staff has not been reached. 

But I think in practice, due to his rank and due to his position, 
which are very important things in the military, he has practically 
come between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary and between 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President, and I think that is a very 
dangerous thing, particularly dangerous in the present state of 
weapons development and the present state of war. 

I attempted to point that out under the Prussian general staff 
system in the First World War, the Germans never used their fleet. 
They had a fleet which threatened the British Fleet and perhaps 
could have defeated the British Fleet, but the German general staff 
kept the German Fleet at Kiel to defend the right wing of the German 
Army. Iam afraid of any single officer being in a position to control 
military planning. 

Mr. Brooks. You think that his position might be a position of 
omnipotence but his ability might not be. 

Mr. Eserstapt. I feel that he might be in a position of omnip- 
otence, and I know his abilities would not be. 

Mr. Brooks. If such an omnipotent position is established and we 
have just an ordinary human being in it, don’t you think there is some 
danger in the future of this man or this individual possibly using that 
power in such a way as to subjugate and possibly endanger the future 
economic and business life of this entire country when they are spend- 
ing as much as $50 billion or $60 billion on military projects? 

Mr. Ernerstapr. Undoubtedly that is possible. Frankly, I would 
hardly envisage it in the immediate future but these things come 


about so gently and so impe rceptibly. You might, for example, soon 
find this group designated as the national planning hoard or something 
of that sort. I do not want to see it get into the position whereby 


such a board could be created and he could get into that position. 

Mr. Brooks. It would be something like being a little bit dead 

Mr. Enerstrapr. A ter bit anything 

Mr. Brooks. I wonder if you would further explain what I thought 
was & Very pe rtinent ae rvation of the difference between the power 
to plan what the military would do, and to instruct the Secretary of 
Defense and to inform the Congress as to advice and material and 
responsibility for carrying out those military objectives which are so 
set up by the omnipotent Chairman. 

Mr. Esrerstapr. If you have pening which is divorced from 
execution, that is pure theory. It is academic unless you have as 
your planners the operating people, the ones jus are responsible for 
carrying out of their plans, and that they be held responsible for the 
execution of their plans. Otherwise, you have something which is 
largely theoretical. 

There was put forth as a merit to these proposals that the Chairman 
had no command functions. What is the effect of that? He has the 
staff. He and the staff get together and make their plans and ther 
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they impose those plans upon the 3 operating heads and the 3 operating 
heads say, ‘What kind of a bunch of plans is this? This fellow never 
saw a battlefield.” But they have got to try to carry them out just 
the same. _[ do not want that. 

May I read you an excerpt from Winston Churchill. There was 
something of this sort put to Mr. Churchill and Mr. Churchill’s 
reply was as follows: 

The establishment of a war planning directorate divorced from the service 
staffs responsible for action would have been vicious in principle, for it would 
have created 2 rival bodies, 1 responsible and 1 irresponsible * * *. It would 
have confronted ministers with the constant need to disregard the advice of one 
or the other of these bodies. 

That is what is being considered here now. 

Again, when the British considered the Unification Act, from one 
of these documents I quote: 

It has always been a cardinal principle of the British organization that alike 
in the Chiefs of Staff Committee and in the Joint Staff it should be the man 
responsible in the service departments for carrying out the approved policies who 
are brought together in the central machine to formulate them. The soundness 
of this principle has been amply proven in practical experience in war. 

That is always important, but it assumes a degree of importance 
that can’t be exaggerated in the age of atomic bombs and guided 
missiles. 

Mr. Brooks. And you feel that the present Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
made up of various branches who also have command responsibility, 
are much better qualified to sit around a table and discuss, debate, 
and decide military objectives than noncombat armchair planners. 

Mr. Experstapt. I do not want to see much or, I should say, 
complete harmony in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. People complain 
because General Twining says this and General Vandenberg said 
that. If they did not it “would be perilous to our national security. 
I want every one of those men to speak up and tender whatever 
contributions his arm can make to our national security and I do 
not want to have one man there who can rap them on the knuckles 
or keep them from expressing themselves on these matters. That 
is what I fear. 

Mr. Brooks. You want freedom of speech? 

Mr. Esrersraprt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. Freedom of thought? 

Mr. Eserstapt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooks. With the military leadership of this country? 

Mr. Exsrrstaprt. Yes, sir. It is fatal to us if we do not have it. 
The scientific developments today are at such a rate and the weapons 
are so lethal that our only possible eran of salvation lies in that. 
[t is for that reason that I have occupied the time of the committee 
because J feel that this committee has never faced a more serious 
question involving our national security than they face now. 

Mr. Brooks. I have no more questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. Harden, will you take over the chairmanship 
for the time being? 

Mrs. Harpren. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Fountain, do you have any questions? 
Mr. Fountain. Yes. First of all, I think Mr. Holtzman asked 


you if any of the Rockefeller group members consulted you and sought 


; 





per 
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your views in this matter. I would like to ask you if either the 
President or any of his subordinates, for example, the Secretary of 
Defense or the Under Secretaries, have consulted you and sought your 
views on this plan? 

Mr. Eserstrapr. I think the question put to me was whether T had 
seen these proposals before they were submitted by the gentlemen of 
the Rockefeller committee. The gentlemen of the Rockefeller com- 
mittee were kind enough to ask me to testify, but I never saw the 
proposals until they were published. 

With respect to your other questions, the answer is ‘‘No.”’ 

Mr. Founrarn. Would we be justified in saying that the Joint 
Staff is the working group of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Epprsrapt. Exactly correct. 

Mr. Founrarn. Isn’t it a little bit unusual for the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to have control over the working group of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—the Joint Staff? 

Mr. Exsersrapr. It is an organizational anomaly. I think you 
could not find it anywhere else. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. McCormack said the chairman might well be 
removed and in your testimony in response to certain questions you 
discussed the trend that was present in the world today and the possi- 
bility of their becoming actu: alities. I would like to ask you, isn’t it 
possible, if this plan is adopted, for those trends to become a fact 
before the chairman is removed? 

Mr. Esrersrapr. That is what I am afraid of. 

Mr. Founrarn. No further questions, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Harpmn. Mr. Pilcher, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Piucuer. | think Mr. Eberstadt has answered the question I 
wanted to ask him, but I want to put it in plain language. Don’t you 
agree, as a businessman, that under this proposal, if you give to the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the right to discontinue the 
services of a member of the Joint Staff, to a certain degree you make 
him a complete boss? 

Mr. Eserstapr. I don’t think there is any degree. I think you 
make him the absolute and complete boss. 

Mr. Pitcuer. In other words, you make him a dictator so far as 
the Joint Staff is concerned? 

Mr. Eserstapr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prucuer. Those are all the questions I have. 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. aad, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Dawson. No. I do want to thank you for your clear and 
concise statements of your views and also the ability you have to 
handle yourself under cross-examination. 

Mrs. Harpsen. Mr. Fountain, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Fountain. For the purposes of the record, in view of the 
testimony of Mr. Eberstadt with respect to the time consumed by 
him and by his colleagues on the Hoover Commission task force, it is 
amazing to me that he and his colleagues were not contacted before 
this proposal was submitted to the Congress. 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Eberstadt, I appreciate your coming over and 
giving the committee the benefit of your views. Thank you. 

Mr. Eserstapt. May I thank the committee for the great consid- 
eration that they have shown me. I wish them wisdom in solving 
this question. 

Mrs. Harpen. We shall now hear from Dr. David B. Allman. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID B. ALLMAN, BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OF AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.; 
ACCOMPANIED BY C. JOSEPH STETLER, SECRETARY, COUNCIL 
ON NATIONAL EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICE 


Dr. Auuman. I am Dr. David B. Allman of Atlantic City, N. J., 
where I am engaged in the active practice of medicine. Iam amem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the American Medical Association, and 
l ar appearing here today as a representative of that association 
relat ve to Reorganization Plan No. 6, 1953 

Although all of the provisions of the proposed plan to reorganize 
the Department of Defense are of interest and concern to physicians 
as individual citizens, the interest of the American Medieal Associ- 
ition is confined to section 3 of the plan 

This section would authorize the appointment of six additional 
stant Secretaries of Defense from civilian life D\ the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate Although the 
specific duties of these Assistant Secretaries are not specified in the 
reorganization plan it is assumed that the assignments suggested Dy 
the report of the Rockefeller committee on the Department of 
Defense organization, dated April 11, 1953, would be favorably 
considered. 

As you are well aware, it is the recommendation of the Rockefeller 
committee that one of the proposed Assistant Secretaries be placed 
in charge of health and medical affairs with the responsibility for 


wntal nig ealt] andards among the personne Ol rie Armed Force 


and for p1 ling at nail itals and other medical installations at the 


Matiest posstit cost in ¢ ars and pr leSslONAal pers 

On February 7, 1953, the board of trustees of the American Medical 
Association approved a recommendation of the Council on National 
Emergency Medical Service that a position as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Health and Medical Affairs be created by law It is the 
belief of the association that the creation of such a position would 
insure a proper correlation of military and civilian medicine, espe- 
cially in the matter of apportionment of essential, highly trained 
healt personne! 

Although it is impossible to date the inception of the interest of 
the American Medical Association in military medical affairs, | 
should like to call the attention of the committee to the activities 
of the association in this regard since the enactment of special draft 
legislation designed to procure physicians for the Armed Forces. 

In August 1950 and again last month the medical profession, after 
ehtful consideration, supported the need for special 
draft legislation, notwithstanding its discriminatory character. The 
association, in its discussions with the Department of Defense and 


i ] 
careful and thou 


clearly stated its desire to terminate such legislation at the earliest 


possible time. It has consistently been our strong recommendation 


in its testimony before the various committees of the Congress, has 


that pl ysicians and dentists called to active duty in the military 
forces under this law be used efficiently and, except under unusual 
circumstances, for the care of military patients as differentiated from 
nonmilitary personnel 

However, since the original enactment of this legislation in 1950, 
no! military medical activities have increased. We have been advised 
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by representatives of the Department of Defense that compulsory 
legislation of this type will be necessary for 5 additional years or until 
1958. It is understandable, therefore, that the medical profession is 
seriously concerned and desirous of discovering alternative methods 
for meeting the requirements of the Armed Forces for health personnel 

The existence of this law, plus the continuing need for civilian med 
ical participation in military planning and operations as they relat 
to medical and health services and to the assignment and utilization 
of medical and allied health personnel, we believe, necessitates com 
petent high-level civilian direction within the Department of Defense 
We are happy to note that in this regard the message of the President 
of the United States transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 6 to the 


Congress States 

There must be a clear and unchallenged civilian responsibility in the Defense 
Ks lishi 

It is our belief that the incumbent of the position as (Assistant 


pecretary fol Hi alth and Medical Affairs should acy ise the Secretary 
ot De f nse concerning the ce velopme nt of polici s. procedurt Ss. and 
programs dealing with the coordi ation of the mecical and hospital 
services of the Armed Forces and the mobilization and utilization of 
health personnel, 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you very much 

Mr. Hoffman, this is Dr. David B. Allman, who is on the board of 
trustees of the American Medical Association 

The CnarrMan, Yes; 1 heard his testimony. I have a question to 
ask. Just what remedial legislation does this statement propose? 

Dr. AuuMAN. Well, the statement is simply in support of that 
section 3 of the reorganization plan. It is in support of it, and we feel 
that the plan is a good one and should be adopted. 

The CHarrMan. Wherein does the proposed plan give you at 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health and Medical Affairs? 

Dr. ALLMAN. Section 3, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. That doesn’t name any such Secretary 

Dr. AruMaAn. The plan does not, but the elaboration of the Rocke 
feller committee does. 

Mr. Dawson. Where did you get that? 

Dr. Auuman. The report of the Rockefeller committee, which is 
dated April li, 1953. 

Mr. Dawson. Did you appear before them? 

Dr. ALLMAN. No. 

The CuarrRMAn. That doesn’t name any such Secretary. 

Mr. DAWSON. Was it a public-relatio is iob that got the support ol 
the AMA? 

Dr. ALLMAN. You say was it the public relations 

Mr. Dawson. Was it the offer of this particular Assistant S 
taryship which has been added to the Secretaries that got thet 
support? 

Dr. ALLMAN. No; I think that had nothing to do with it 

Mr. Dawson. Did your organization have a meeting subsequent 
to the date you named? 

Dr. ALLMAN. Yes; we have had several meetings on 

Mr. Dawson. On this matter? 

Dr. ALLMAN. This was one of the matters; yes, sir. 


34999—53 8 
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Mr. Dawson. Who appeared before your organization? 

Dr. AtuMAN. No one, except our trustees. No one outside. 

Mr. Dawson. Who met with the Rockefeller commission, if you 
know? 

Dr. AtuMan. I do not know whether anyone met. 

Mr. Dawson. You do not know? 

Dr. AtuMAN. Excuse me just a minute. 

Mr. Stetler may be able to answer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Srerier. The only contact we have had with the Rockefeller 
conumittee was a letter which we submitted to indicate that our board 
of trustees had recommended that a position as Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Health Affairs be established. 

Mr. Dawson. Do you have a copy of that letter with you? 

Mr. Sreriter. No, but we could furnish it. 

Mr. Dawson. Would you furnish the committee with a copy of that 
letter? 

Mr. Sreruer. Yes, sir 

The CaarrMan. All right. Thank you very much then. 

The correspondence requested follows: 


MarRcH 20, 1953. 
Mr. Nevson A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Chairman, Committee to Study Defense De partment Organization, 
Erecutive Oflice oj the White Hlouse, 
Washington 25, D. ( 

Dear Mr. RocKEFELLER: As you are aware, the medical profession is vitally 
interested in the health activities of the various executive agencies of the Govern- 

rhis interest is particularly keen with respect to the Department of 
Defense because of the large number of physicians in the Armed Forces and the 
existence of legislation such as the “doctor draft law” (Public Law 779, 81st 
Cong., aS amended 

The American Medical Association has studied the draft bill which has been 
prepared by the Department of Defense to extend the ‘‘doctor draft law’’ beyond 
its present expiration date of July 1, 1953, and has adopted a position on various 
aspects of the measure 

[ should like to call your attention in particular to the recommendation adopte - 

he board of trustees on February 7, 1953, with respect to the creation of 

new position in the Department of Defense. This particular enmuaanaetion 
provides 

“In an effort to insure a more equitable utilization of medical manpower by the 
(Armed Forces, the association recommends the establishment of a new position 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health Affairs. It appears that the proper 
way to provide for this would be by an amendment to the National Security Act 
of 1947, asamended. In this connection it is believed that a continuing concerted 
effort should be made to effect a lowering of the present ration of 3.7 physicians 
per 1,000 troops 

Although this recommendation will be stressed by the association in its testi- 
mony on any legislation designed to extend the ‘‘doctor draft law,”’ it is believed 
that it presents a matter of primary interest to your committee in considering 
any reorganization of the administrative mechanism of the Department of Defense. 
The matter is therefore being submitted for your earnest consideration. 

Sincerely, , 


Georce F. Luui, M. D 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 19 


Dr. Grora! F. LuLu, 
secretary and Gene ral Manaae Fr. Amertt an Medical Assoc ration, 
535 North Dearbo n Street Chicago, Til. 
Dear Dr. Lutut: Thank you very much for bringing to my attention the 
recommendation adopted on February 7 by the board of trustees of the American 
Medical Association, proposing the establishment of a new position of Assistant 
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Secretary of Defense for Health Affairs. This very important recommendation 
will be given careful consideration by the Committee on Department of Defense 
Organization, and I appreciate your sending it to me. 
Yours sincerely, 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on Department of Defense Organization 


Dr. Atpman, Thank you, sir. 
The CuatrmMan. Mr. Finletter. 
Will you identify yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS K. FINLETTER, FORMER SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Frxtetrer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Thomas K. Finletter. 
I served as Secretary of the Air Force from May 1950 to January 
1952 

I am very glad to have this opportunity to appear before this 
committee in connection with the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 6, Department of Defense. 

There should be, I believe, a presumption in favor of any reor- 
ganization plan submitted by the President. The responsibility for 
the management of the executive branch is on the Chief Executive. 
As a general proposition, therefore, it would seem that the views 
of the Chief Executive as to the manner in which the executive 
branch should be organized should receive the very highest con- 
sideration. 

Reorganization Plan No. 6, however, raises certain fundamental 
questions as to the future of the Defense Department and of the 
strength and quality of our military force in being which are so im- 
portant that I shall venture to put forward to the committee certain 
criticisms of the principles upon which this reorganization plan is 
based. 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 in itself is not radical in nature. The 
changes it would make are gradual. Nevertheless, it is part of a 
historical line of development of the Defense Department which, 
it seems to me, is leading that department in a direction which 
is not for the best interests of the country. Reorganization Plan 
No. 6 would lead us 1 step further toward a single monolithic 
establishment, with one service in one uniform, and toward a diminu- 
tion of civilian control over major military policies 

The provisions which have this effect are 

(1) The increase in the authority of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in section 1, subsections (c) and (d) of the proposed 
re on ne ion plan; and 

The increase in the number of assistant secretaries from 
3 to Q section 3 of the proposed reorganization we 

Also, in the negative sense, the reorganization plan holds to the 
principle of concentration of the operation of the services in the De- 
partment of Defense which was started in the 1949 amendment to the 
Security Act. 

What I mean by that, Mr. Chairman, is that it seems to me, rather 
than holding to this tendeney toward overcentralization within the 
Department of Defense, which was started by the 1949 amendments, 
and rather than increasing it, we should now be going in exactly the 
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opposite direction and should be going back to the situation in which 


the original 1947 act put us 

The structure of the original National Security Act of 1947 was, I] 
vwheve, sound. Its theory was coordination, rather than domination 
of the operations of the services. It was expected that the Depart- 
mi f Defense would be small in numbers, self-denying with respect 
to the operations of the rv departments and would confine itself 
to matters of broad policy. Necessarily, the Secretary of Defense 
had to have the final authority the power of decision; otherwise the 
coordination ould hot have peen effective. But if Was, | believe, 


the theory of the 1947 act that the basic control of operations and of 
specialized policy should be in the three service departments, and that 
the Department of Defense should not itself dominate the operations 


ol hy ser\ ( 

In 1949 amendments to the act were made, the purpose of which was 
to strengthen the position of the secretary of Defense. I believe 
hat these amendments were ill-advised. Briefly, what they did 

I To create a Deputy secretary of Dy fense with rank senior 
0 that of the service secretaries: 


To convert the service departments into military depart- 
ments instead of executive departments, a technical change which 
took away Cabinet status from the service secretaries: and 

}) To remove the service secretaries from the National 
Security Council 


This effort to strengthen the legal position of the eecretary of 
Defense in fact weakened 1t It downeraded the position of his 
principal partners, the civilian secretaries, who should be his mainstays 
in exercising his authority over the three services 

But the principal effect of the 1949 amendments was to increase 
vastly the functions which the Department of Defense directly carried 
on, to make tor a great mcrease 1n the number of personnel in the 


Department of Defense, and to work more and more toward the 
centralization within the Department of Defense of all major decisions 
relatmg to the three services. 

The effect of Reorganization Plan No. 6 will be to increase this 
tendency toward a single service in a single uniform. I believe it is 
probably only a matter of time, with the present trend, before the 
Department of Defense reaches the position where there will be a 
ingle general staff directing the affairs of all three services, operating 
directly under the authority of a Secretary of Defense who will not 
be able to control the operations of such a unified department because 
ol its very size. 

| believe also that the tendency of Reorganization Plan No. 6 will 
be to build up military control as opposed to civilian control within 
the Department. 

In the centralization of power in the Department of Defense we 
must, | believe, avoid two extremes: 

Having three service departments who would be too independent 
and over whose operations there would be insufficient control, with 
resultant overlapping of functions and waste; and 

ie opposite of this—overcentralization of authority in one 
single department. 


nt 
TI 
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A single department running the whole Military Establishment 
would have two weaknesses 

(1) It would be too big for efficient control by civilian authorities; 
and 


(2) It would be bad for alrpower. 


The mere size of a single Department of Defense would be appalling 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Finletter, you are thoroughly familiar with 
that matter, but you are reading it so fast 

Mr. Finterrer. | beg your pardon. 

The CuHarrMan. I can’t assimilate this 

Mr. Finterrer. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. I will go slow. 

The point I am making here so far, Mr. Chairman, is to say this is 
just 1 more milestone down the road toward a move toward a singl 
department in which there would be 1 service in 1 uniform. 

The theory of the original act was there were 3 service departments, 
the 3 fighting departments, and with a coordinating department over 
them. 

Before that, Mr. Chairman, of course, we had 2 service departments 
only; and when you have 2 service departments you don’t need a 
third to coordinate the 2, but when you make 3 service departments, 
experience seems to indicate—for example, the British experience 
that you need a fourth department to coordinate the 3. 

Sut the theory of the origimal act, which was very wise, was that 
this fourth department, this Department of Defense, which was to do 
this job of coordination, should hold itself back strictly to coordination 
and should intervene only on the broad policy line. 


Now, in 1949 what hap] ened wa hat the then Seere tary of Defense 
felt that he didn’t have enough authority over the three department 
and the re was what the yOUT ial si called squal by] Lt) was ( 
there is no doubt about it at that time There wa it that ( 
doubt, a great deal of squabbling and a great deal of wast but th 
way to remedy) that was not the way t ley went about it, which was ) 
downgrade the authority of their civilian Secretaries 

At that time they had the mistaken ide he Way to give the Seer¢ 


tary of Defense the ability to control his service Secretari 


was to 


lowngrade the service secretaries: stead of which they should 
have ¢ volved the Svstem for working 01 ta cordial, ( OO] ( itive parthner- 
ship of the four civilian Secretaries with th secretary ¢ f Defense 
of course as the senior partner a vi havi o the power of decision 

So, what do they do? They create a job of Deputy Secretary 
They put the Deputy Secretary senior in rank to the three service 
Secretaries, still maintaining the heavy responsibilits on each of the 
service Secretaries for running his department. They take away 
Cabinet status from them Chey take awav representation l hi 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. They leave ail the resp litv tl { 


they take the power away and they downegrad » it, and the { 
is more and more to take away the authority from the individual 
services anc to move 1t mto this one great, Dig establishment the 
Department of Defense; and my objection to this present reorganiza- 
tion bill is that it is just one more step down that line 

My reasons for it, I was about to give. The first is it’s just too 
big. You can’t run a thing that big from one centralized office; and 
that is going to mean, first of all, it’s going to be extremely inefficient 


e 
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and, secondly, it means these great big military establishments are 
in effect going to dominate the situation because nobody can control 
them when they are thrown all into one. 

Now, let me make one point right here: That we are going down 
the road, Mr. Chairman, to a single, monolithic establishment, I think, 
is absolutely clear because this thing you have got now with this 
reorganization plan is really a monstrosity. 

Just look at the thing. You have got a Secretary of Defense, a 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, nine Assistant Secretaries, and a Gen- 
eral Counsel with the rank of Assistant Secretary. 

What are they going to do? 

Where is the old concept of the Secretary of Defense dealing directly 
with the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of the Air Force? It’s gone. 

What’s happening—is going to happen—is this mass of Assistant 
Secretaries is going to be all over the place and the Secretary of the 
individual service and his Under Secretary and his Assistant Secre- 
taries aren’t going to have the foggiest idea where they are. It’s going 
to be a mess, and the move is going to be, as I say, toward the single 
monolithic establishment. 

Now, I wouldn’t be arguing so heatedly if it were just a question 
of efficiency, because if 1t were a question of 80 percent efficiency 
against 70 percent efficiency I wouldn’t feel so badly; but what I am 
terribly worried about is the damage this thing is going to do to air 
power. 

That is the point I had reached in my statement and, if I may, 
I would like to read a little bit of that and then elaborate on it because 
this I do feel very deeply. 

This move toward a centralized authority in a single department 
is going to hit air power—hurt air power—at a time when the very 
existence if this country is dependent on air power. 

We already have seen that air power has been badly wounded 
because of its failure to have proper representation, organization to 
present its case. This is going to make it worse. This is going to 
make the rule of the lowest common denominator. This is going to 
make the rule of looking backward and planning for World War II 
or World War I when we should be planning with the most imaginative 
fashion, being as we are in the midst of the most rapid technological 
revolution in the history of arms of all time. 

That is my real basic objection to this reorganization plan—not 
that it makes for inefficiency, but that it makes for backward looking 
in our planning at a time when, above all, we should be forward- 
looking. 

If | may resume, Mr. Chairman, at page 6 of my statement, at the 
break. 

But more serious yet, a single monolithic establishment would not 
produce the proper emphasis on air-atomic power. 

We are in the midst of the greatest technological revolution us 
armaments in history. Atomic power is the center of this revolu 
tion—its most important element. Atomic power is practically ex- 
clusively carried through and delivered from the air. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may emphasize that point: You may say 
I would be prejudiced in favor of air power as against land power or 
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sea power, and that very well may be the fact. I am trying, however, 
to be objective. 

But there is one matter of common course, common sense, about 
this thing—and that is in this tremendous technological revolution 
the greatest advance is in the atomics, and also the fact that atomic 
power is carried practically exclusively through the air. ‘That means 
one thing: That means that all of our planning in military matters 
must be centered around this air atomic element, with the other 
services being ancillary; and we are not going to get that kind of 
planning with this reorganization plan. 

We are now in a phase—I am back to my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man—in which the United States dominates in the air-atomie field. 
The Russians have not caught up with us and unless we slacken our 
efforts, or misdirect it, they never will; I may say I think we are now 
misdirecting it. 

We are failing to recognize that the core of our military strength, 
of ouc force and being must be in air-atomic power. 

But the Russians—even assuming, Mr. Chairman, that we do keep 
up with it—will soon reach a point where, although we may be 
relatively stronger in air-atomic power, they will be at what may be 
called an absolute point—the point where they can make a devastating 
air-atomic blow on this country and other centers of the free world. 

Now, it is my point that it is for this phase—this time of the future 
Russian capabilities—that we must now make our plans, and our 
plans must be entirely different from those that have been made in the 
past. 

We need a totally different policy for our military forces than that 
which we had before World War lL and World War IJ. Then we relied 
on our industrial capacity; on the ability of our allies to hold out for a 
long time while we were getting ready, and on the eventual ability 
of our industry and manpower to turn the tide of battle—and now, 
in this revolution in arms, the decision may very well be made in the 
first days of the atomic-air attack. 

Let me say I see signs already that we are now planning with respect 
to these backward notions of being able to sit back, survive without 
adequate planning the attack of the early days and again rely on our 
industrial capacity—and this way lies disaster. 

The new principle must be: 

(1) To have forces in being capable of winning the battle for 
air-atomic domination in the first few weeks of the war; and 

(2) Of centering these forces in being on air-atomic power, with 
all the other elements ancillary to it. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to call your particular atten- 
tion to that paragraph on page 7 which, with your permission, I would 
like to read again: 

The new principle of our planning, instead of relying on our industrial capacity 
to come in and win while our allies were holding the line in Europe, must be— 

(1) To have forces in being capable of winning the battle for air-atomic 
domination in the first few weeks of the war; and 


(2) Of centering these forees—planning for these forees—on air-atomic 
power, with the other elements ancillary to air-atomic power. 


Now, this is a drastic thing; a radical thing. It requires the fullest 
ability to present the air case; and what this committee decides with 
respect to organization is, therefore, tremendously vital on the subsidy 
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point of what kind of establishment you are Foine to have, because 


the way the establishment is now set up and the way it is going to be 
increasingly so under this reorganization plan is going to work for 
compromise, backward thinking and the failure to have the imagina- 
tive foresight on which the security of the country depends. 

As I have written in this statement, the form of our Department of 
Defense will have a great deal to do with the question of whether or 
not we are going to have the right kind of force 

\t the moment the Department of Defense is not so organized as to 
encourage the planning and building of the right kind of force. On the 
contrary the present organization of the Defense Department works 
for compromise and for the looking to past methods as a basis for 
building our Military Establishment in the future. 

Under the present form of organization airpower is likely to be 
submerged in the vastness of the organization and because of the meth- 
od of compromise which is natural to the present setup. 

heorganization Plan No. 6 will accentuate the present tendency of 
overconservative planning lookin r to the past, and W ill interfere with 
the proper presentation of the case of airpower. 

We are, indeed, at this moment, I believe, seeing an example in the 
debate over the budget for the fiscal year 1954 of the failure to provide 
the proper mechanism for the presentation of the air-atomic point of 
view 

[In my opinion, the cut in the Air Force budget seriously hurts the 
security of this country 

If we continue as we are, helped along the path by Reorganization 
Plan No. 6, we will see an accentuation of the principle of compromise 
ne thre “Wily division of the defense budget. to W hich, by the Way, 
we seem to he working, th neclect of the oreater source of military 
strength of this country—namely, its air-atomic power—and the con- 
sequent failure of our co Intry to have the kind of military establish- 
ment it needs 
The solution, I think, is to go back to the 1947 act 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to save time, [ would like to introduce into the 
record the rest of my statement 
Suffice it to sav what I have said in the rest of my statement is to 


ment oi the power of the Joimt Chiefs about which 





the committee has already heard so much, and is in effect along the 
lines Mr. Eberstadt has already presented to the committee; and | 
est, very far from enhancing the position of the Chairman of the 


Jomt Chiefs of Staff, vou should consider abolishing that position 
The British system, which is very much like ours, except they have 
no chairman, seems to work very satisfactorily. 

Tl e CHAIRMAN Yo 1 mean fix it the way we had it in the beginning, 
with no chairman? 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes; I would much prefer to see it with no chair- 
man { think it would be better. 

My reason for that is—Mr. Eberstadt hit it, but my main reason is 
this Chairman is a symbol of authority, and even the most self-effacing 
individual cannot help being the symbol of all the military might of 
this country and from getting out into questions far beyond military 
matters, getting out into matter of foreign policy and economic policy. 
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The gist of my remarks—the main point which I wish to make—if 
the chairman will allow me to introduce this statement and put the 
rest of the statement in the record 

The Cuarrman. We will put the rest of it in the record. 

Mr. Finterrer. You will put the rest in the record? 

The CuHatrMan. That is right 

(The complete statement of Mr. Finletter is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS K. FINLETTER, FORMER SECRETARY OF THE AIR Forc! 


I am glad to have the opportunity to appear before this committee in cor 





nection with the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 6, Department of Defense 

Chere should be, I believe, a presun ption In tavor of any reorgal i Lil pial 
submitted by the President The responsibility for the man: ent of ‘ 
executive branch is on the Chief Executive As a general proposition, therefore, 
it would seem that the views of the Chief Executive as to the manner in whicl 
the executive branch should be organized should receive the very highes 


consideration 

Reorganization Plan No. 6, however, raises certain fundamental questions as t 
the future of the Defense Department and of the strength and quality of our mili- 
tary force in being, which are so important, that I shall venture to put forwar« 





to the committee certain 
plan is based 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 in it 
would make are gradual Nevert 
ment of the Defense Department which. it seems to me. is leading that Department 


icisms of the principles upon which this reorganizatior 


lf is not radical in nature The changes it 


it is part of a hi-torical line of develo 








in a direction which is not for the best interests of the country. teorganization 
Plan No. 6 would lead us one step further toward a single monolithic establish- 
ment, with one service in one uniform, and towards a diminution of civilian 


control over major military politice 





The provi ions which have this effect are (1) the increase in the authority of the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in section 1, subsection ec) and (d): and 
(2) the inerease in the number of assistant secretaries from 3 to 9 ti 3) 
Also, in the negative sense, the reorganization plan holds to the principle neen- 
tration of the operations of the services in the Department of Defense which was 





started in the 1949 amendment to the Security Act 
The structure of the original National Security Act of 1947 was, I believe, sound. 
Its theory was coordination, rather than domination of the operations of the 











services. It was expected that the Department of Defense would be small in 
numbers, self-denying with respect to the operations of the i partments, 
and would confine itself to matters of broad police Neces , Secretary 
of Defense had to have the final authority—the power of decision; otherwise the 
coordination would not have been effective. But it was, I believe, the theory of 
the 1947 act that the basic control of operations and of specialized policy should 

] 


be in the three service departments, and that the Department of Defense shoul: 


not itself dominate the opt rations of the services 





In 1949 amendments to the act were made, the purpo f whi \ 
strengthen the position of the Secretary of Defense I believe that these an 1 
ments were ill-advised. Briefly, what they did was (1) to create a Deputy 
Secretary of Defense with rank senior to that of the service secretaries; (2 
vert the service departments into military departments instead of exe 


departments, a technical change which took away Cabinet status from the 





secretaries; and (3) to remove the service secretaries from the National S« 
Council. This effort to strengthen the legal position of the Secretary of Defe1 
in fact weakened it It downgraded the position of his principal partner the 
civilian secretaries vho should be his mainstays in exercising his authorit ver 


the three services, 

But the principal effect of the 1949 amendments was to increase vastly ft 
tions which the Department of Defense directly carried on, to make for a 
increase in the number of personnel in the Department of Defense, and to work 
more and more toward the centralization within the Department of Defense of all 
major decisions relating to the three services. 

The effect of Reorganization Plan No. 6 will be to increase this tendeney toward 
a single service in a single uniform. I believe it is probably only an 
with the present trend, before the Department of Def nse reaches the sitio! 


where there will be a single general staff directing the affairs of all three 
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operating directly under the authority of a Secretary of Defense who will not be 
able to control the operations of such a unified department because of its very 
size. I believe also that the tendency of Reorganization Plan No. 6 will be to 
build up military control as opposed to civilian control within the Department. 

Let me give the reasons why I believe that both of these tendencies are un- 
desirable. 

In the centralization of power in the Department of Defense we must, I believe, 
avoid two extremes—(1) having three service departments who would be too inde- 
pendent and over whose operations there would be insufficient control with result- 
ant overlapping of functions and waste; and (2) the opposite of this—overcentral- 
ization of authority in one single department. 

A single department running the whole Military Establishment would have two 
weaknesses: (1) It would be too big for efficient control by civilian authorities; 
and (2) it would be bad for airpower. 

The mere size of a single Department of Defense would be appalling. The 
proper organization of such a vast enterprise requires a large measure of decentral- 
ization. The best decentralization structure would be that which was set up in 
the 1947 act, namely, three civilian Secretaries each running his own Department, 
but under the overriding authority and broad policy control of the Secretary of 
Defense. By this I mean the Secretary of Defense himself directing, with a small 
staff, the lines of policy to be followed by the civilian Secretaries. I do not mean 
an establishment whereby the Department of Defense has a large number of 
Assistant Secretaries and one or more Deputy Secretaries who would operate not 
through the Secretaries of the services, but would deal directly with the subordi- 
nate officials of the three services, thus, in fact, tending to take over the detailed 
operations of the services. 

The tendency of Reorganization Plan No. 6 will be to create a condition which 
will be unsatisfactory, because it will be neither one thing nor the other. It will 
be neither an independent administration of each of the three service departments 
by the civilian Secretary thereof, plus coordination by the Secretary of Defense, 
nor will it be complete domination of the three services by the office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. It will, therefore, create a relationship which will demand the 
obvious solution—the putting of all power in the single Department of Defense of 
the creation of the single service with the single uniform. 

But more serious yet, a single monolithic establishment would not produce the 
proper emphasis on air atomic power. 

We are in the midst of the greatest technological revolution in armaments in 
history. Atomic power is the center of this revolution—its most important 
element. Atomic power is practically exclusively carried through and delivered 
from the air. 

We are now in a phase in which the United States dominates in the air atomic 
field. The Russians have not caught up with us and unless we slacken our effort, 
or misdirect it, they never will. But the Russians will soon reach a point where, 
although we may be relatively stronger in air atomic power, they will be at what 
may be called an ‘‘absolute’’ point—the point where they can make a devastating 
air atomic blow on this country and other centers of the free world. 

It is for this phase, when Russia has this great capability, that we must now 
plan and our plans must be entirely different from those of the past. We need a 
totally different policy for our military forces than that which we had before World 
War I and World War II. Then we relied on our iadustrial capacity ; on the ability 
of our allies to hold out for a long time while we were getting ready; and on the 
eventual ability of our industry and manpower to turn the tide of battle. Now 
the decision may well be made in the first days of atomic air attack. 

The new principle must be (1) to have forces in being capable of winning the 
battle for air atomic domination in the first few weeks of the war; and (2) of 
centering these forces in being on air atomic power, with the other elements an- 
cillary to it. 

The form of our Department of Defense will have a great deal to do with the 
question of whether or not we are going to have the right kind of force. At the 
moment the Department of Defense is not so organized as to encourage the 
planning and building of the right kind of force. On the contrary the present 
reorganization of the Defense Department works for compromise and for the 
looking to past methods as a basis for building our Military Establishment in the 
future. 

Under the present form of organization air power is likely to be submerged in 
the vastness of the organization and because of the method of compromise which 
is natural to the present setup. 
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Reorganization Plan No. 6 will accentuate the present tendency of overconserv- 
ative planning looking to the past, and will interfere with the proper presentation 
of the case of airpower. 

We are, indeed, at this moment, I believe, seeing an example in the debate over 
the budget for the fiscal year 1954 of the failure to provide a proper mechanism 
for the presentation of the air-atomic point of view. 

If we continue as we are, helped along the path by Reorganization Plan No. 6, 
we will see an accentuation of the principle of compromise in a three-way division 
of the defense budget, the neglect of the greater source of military strength of this 
country, namely, its air-atomic power, and the consequent failure of our country 
to have the kind of Military Establishment it needs. 

The solution I think is to go back to the 1947 position in which airpower was 
much able to present its views for final determination by the President than it 
is under the present arrangement. 

I suggested also that Reorganization Plan No. 6 would make it more difficult 
than before to exercise civilian control over our military policies. I refer to the 
increased authority of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff under subsection 
(c) of section 1 of the Reorganization Plan, giving the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff the right of approval of the members of the Joint Staff and their tenure, 
and to subsection (d) of section 1 transferring the functions of management of the 
Joint Staff and the Director from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The effect of this provision will be to increase very substantially the authority 
and prestige of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

The tendency should, I believe, be in the opposite direction. The Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs is a symbol of military authority, and with this increased power 
will become a more powerful symbol. Already there is a tendency to regard the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs as having authority beyond that of his military 
functions, and to call upon him for views of an economic and political nature. 
The effect of this tendency will be to further increase the prestige of the Chairman 
and to this extent to lessen the authority of the civilian heads. 

Decisions of the Department of Defense rarely are purely military in nature. 
They are mixed, in that they contain large elements of economic and foreign 
policy as well as military policy. 

The enhanced power of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff will be likely 
to interfere with the prestige and authority of the four civilian Secretaries who 
should deal with these mixed military, political, and economic matters. Rather 
than build up the position of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff it would 
be better again, tomove in the opposite direction. The Department of Defense 
would operate better, and certainly with more civilian control, if the position of 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were abolished. 

In summary, it seems to me that Reorganization Plan No. 6 is another step in 
the direction of a single monolithic establishment, the single service-single uni- 
form set up, with a single general staff, the effect of which will be (1) to enhance 
military authority on matters which should be the responsibility of the civilian 
heads of the four Departments; and (2) to interfere seriously with the develop- 
ment of the kind of air-atomic force in being which in indispensable to the security 
of this country and to our hopes for preventing war. 


Mr. Finuerrer. The main point in those remarks, Mr. Chairman, 
is the objection to this move toward a single, monolithic establish- 
ment. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Dawson. 

(No response.) 

The Cuarrman. Mrs. St. George? 

Mrs. Str. GrorGr. Well, I was just interested in that last remark. 
Do you feel having this Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 
definitely to mitigate against airpower—— 

Mr. Finuetrer. Well, Mrs. St. George—— 

Mrs. St. Georer. And, if so—you probably covered this in your 
testimony; I am sorry I couldn’t be here—I am just wondering in 
what way you feel it would do so. 

Mr. FINuetrer. It wasr’t so much the Chairman that does that, 
as it is the Assistant Secretaries. 
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| think that provision is the more serious one in that regard. 

Before you came in, Mrs. St. George, I said my objection to the 
plan was not so much in any particular provision of the plan, be- 
cause it does not really do very much. It’s a gradual step. Mv 
objection to it was rather a negative one—that it didn’t reverse the 
presen trend toward the single, monolithic establishment with one 
service in one uniform and go back to a situation where you had the 
ability of air power to present its case, independently, as you did 
hay inder the original 1947 act. 

Mrs. Sv. GeorGcre. And you definitely feel that it would not do so 
under this plan? 

Mr. Finterrer. Yes. I think this plan—I think when you get 
suppose, for instance, you went the whole length and you had a single 
service in a single uniform—and that isn’t an inevitable trend the 
way things are going—if you got to that, you would have compromise 
all along the line 

You have got too much compromise, in my opinion, now within the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Their decisions, since they must be unanimous, 
as a practical matter, in order to maintain the status of the Joint 
Chiefs, involve compromises—and this is no time to compromise, 
the reason being we are in this incredible revolution in arms which 
requires forward looking and not backward looking. 

Mrs. St. GeorGce. Well, I certainly would be very sorry to see 
anything happen to reverse the forward trend of the Air Force or the 
atomic arms 

If this—if it could be proved, which I imagine it could be to your 
own satisfaction—is planning to do that, I would think—personally, 
I can’t quite see 1, but 

Mr. Finuerrer. I didn’t say, Mrs. St. George, this plan did that. 

Mrs. St. Grorae. No. 

Mr. Finuterrer. I said this plan 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Is a little 

Mr. Finterrer. Is a conservative plan. It is not in any degree 
radical 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. In other words, it would not help it? 

Mr. Finterrer. Well, it would harm it. It moveson. The position 
of air power is going to be increasingly difficult with 10 people with 
Assistant Secretary rank operating in just, say, the Air Force and also 
the other two departments. It is working more and more toward 
centralized direction and centralized direction seems to me inevitably 
is going to work in compromise and in a three-way division of the 
budget 

We are seeing that happen now and the lack of attention to the 
position of air power. 

This is no time to weaken air power. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. I agree with you heartily. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. McDonovaeu. Do I understand you to say, Mr. Finletter, you 
think the various branches of service operating within their sphere of 
defense should be competitive in their attempt to give more defense 
to the Nation than the other, or should they be directed to the Chair- 
man and Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
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Mr. Finuerrer. Well, I answered the chairman, sir, by saying | do 
not think a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is necessary; but 
on your competitive question 

Mir. McDonovuau. Well, who do vou think then should resolve the 
differences between the various branches of service on matters of 


strategy, sav, of defense? 


Mr. Finterrer. Well, [ should think they world work those out 
in combination the way they do nov Nobody is the authori LO 
resolve it, even under this plan. In pomt of fac., their decisions are 


usually unanimou 

The CuHarrMan. Is that all? 

Mir. AY Donot GH. Yes 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. McCormack 

Mr. McCormack. Mr Secretary, | take it from your statement, 
expressing your views, that vou are not presenting Lo this committee 
the argument or thought that this particular plan does produce in 
itself a single, monolithic establishment but. in connection with the 


past history, Fong back to the original Unification Act and the 
amendments thereto, that if this plan is put into operation vou fear 
that it is a trend in that direction and that later on it might develop. 

Mr. Finuerrer. | would put it this way, Mr. MeCormack: | 
think it confirms the trend toward centralization of power in the 
Department of Defense and the diminution of the responsibilities of 


the several services. 

Mir. McCormack. But it doesn’t in itself 

Mr. Finuetrer. No. 

Mr. McCormack. Produce a single, monolithic establishment? 

Mr. Finterrer. It does not; no 

Mr. McCormack. Well, there is, first, a lot of differences—honest 
differences—of opinion about the centralization of power, and my) 
impression is—and if I have been mistaken in the past, I would like 
to be corrected | always thought vou were an excellent desciple and 
the symbol of real efficient leadership constituting the effective results 
that can flow where there is a proper centralization of powel! 

Mr. Finterrer. Well, to the extent that was true, Mr. McCormack, 
it gave an opportunity for the presentation of Air’s point of view, and 
[ fear that this is working against that 

Mr. McCormack. Now, I remember well the great fight you made 
last vear, and I happened to be just a little fellow along the line in that 
fight that vou make, as you will remember 

Mr. Finterrer. I do. 

Mr. McCormack. For a 143 air wing group, and I think the coun- 
try is richly indebted, deeply indebted, to you. 

I don’t say that to flatter you, but as a deserved compliment. 

It was a pleasure for me to cooperate with you to the extent that I 
did, and I was so happy when we were successful because it was in the 
interests of our country, the national interest of our country, 

But when we come to the question of appropriations—that really 
starts in the agencies; then over in the Bureau of the Budget; then the 
President making his decision; then the budget estimates being sent 
up to Congress. 

That’s true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Finterrer. Yes, sir; and I think that 
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Mr. McCormack. And that would be true under any system? 

Mr. Finverrer. No, sir. I think the system could be improved 
in that regard. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, we won’t talk about the question of 
improvement. There can be improvement everywhere. 

| am trying to improve myself each day, but I sometimes wonder 
if I do; but I try, anyway, because I realize there is a lot of room for 
improvement in my own life. 

Jut, as a general rule, that is the procedure. That is the journey 
that is followed. The departments establish their budgets, in the 
conferences that take place; it goes over to the Bureau of the Budget; 
then consideration there, oe then it comes up to Congress as the 
President’s budget messag 

That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Fintetrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. In a broad, general way? 

Mr. Finuterrer. Yes; that’s correct. 

Mr. McCormack. And, of course, that system will exist under 
this particular plan? 

Mr. Finuerrer. This plan does not change that system. 

Mr. McCormack. No, and because the duty and responsibility of 
a budget estimate or budget message is rested with whoever might be 
the President of the United States. That is his job—to send the 
budget me ssaze and estimates of what he thinks should be appro- 
priated in the coming fiscal year to the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Frnterrer. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. McCormack. Now, I thoroughly agree with you about the 
reductions, and I hope that the Congress will provide appropriations 
that will carry out the 143-air-wing group, and without this stretchout. 
Already we are going to have a stretchout from what was planned to 
middle 1955. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. That is the fight you made? 

Mr. Finuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. Middle of 1955? 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes 

Mr. McCormack. And even if we get the appropriations it is 
apparent now that it will go beyond that; but we are hopeful it won’t 
go into 1958 and 1959. 

That’s correct? 

Mr. Frnuerrer. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. We hope it might be accomplished at the latest 
sometime in 1956; but not only have they reduced appropriations but 
there is this stretchout which is fundamentally dangerous, in my 
opinion. 

Have you any views on that? 

Mr. Finutetrer. Yes, sir; I have. 

I’d like to say, first of all, something about the figure of 143 wings. 
It has been suggested that there is nothing magic about 143. That is 
the figure which is susceptible to argument. I think there is because 
the original estimate requirements of the Air Force were more than 
143. 

Mr. McCormack. One fifty-five, if I remember. 
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Mr. Finuerrer. One fifty-five at one time; and I think you will 
remember, sir, at one point it was one six three. 

Now, it is my belief that 163 wings was right for mid-1954 and, 
secondly, we could have reached about 163 wings by mid-1954 had the 
decision been made in the fall of 1951 to go ahead. 

It is not true that the American aircraft industry was incapable 
of reaching that level by middle of 1954. There might have been 
1 or 2 wings or maybe a few more wings which would not have been 
fully modern, but not very many. 

Then a decision was made in the fall of 1951 to go for 143 wings, but 
to stretch it a year. 

Now, that 143 or 163, whatever it was, was calculated with respect 
to the requirements of mid-1954. 

There was nothing magic in the date of 1954. There was nothing 
that we are saying that mid-1954 was a particular peak of danger. 
It was that there would be a peak of danger in 1954 which should be 
met by force of at least 143 wings, and that was the military require- 
ment, 

Now, that first stretchout was a decision which was made for 
economic reasons, and that introduced an element of military risk. 

Now, even if we went for the 143 wings and made them beyond the 
1955 date, 1956 or 1957, as I have seen some talk of—and you have 
just now mentioned 1958—that means you have a force which would 
»e good for 1954 coming into being in 1958, at a time when obviously 
Russian capabilities will be much more serious. 

Mr. McCormack. And that was in connection with the other 
branches of the service—four hundred and eight or nine vessels for the 
Navy, as I remember, and a certain complement for the Army. 

Mr. Finuerrer. Exactly. 

Mr. McCormack. Is that correct? 

Mr. Finuterrer. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. And this throws the entire plan, the ovrall plan, 
of our national defense out of gear 

The CuarrMan. What? 

Mr. McCormack (continuing). For the deadline. 

Mr. Frnutetrtrer. It seems to me it does; yes. 

The CHarrMan. What do you mean by that? I didn’t get that. 

Mr. McCormack. The 143-airwing group also was related to 

The CuHarrMan. Oh. 

Mr. McCormack (continuing). A certain size Navy, which I 
remember was 408 or 409 vessels in active service, and a certain 
complement for the Army. 

Now, we have heard a lot of talk about $40 billion floating around 
in the air. Will you explain that, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Finuerter. Yes, sir. It’s simply this: That when you make 
an appropriation, let’s say, of $16 billion for the Air Force for a fiscal 
year, the historical experience shows that it takes a little bit more 
than 4 years to spend that because of the lead-time elements. Roughly 
speaking, it divides like this: About 25 percent is spent in the first 
year, in the year in which the appropriation is made; about 40 percent 
in the second year; about another 25 percent in the third, and the 
rest in the fourth, with a little bit carrying over into the fifth. So, it 
means by very definition 75 percent of your appropriation is not 
spent in the year in which it is made. 
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That is the normal state of affairs on the historical record. 
‘course, there is a carryover of unexpended appropriated funds. 
Mr. McCormack. But committed? 

Mr. Finterrer. But committed 

Mr. McCormack Most of it committed? 

Mr. Finuerrer. Committed. 

The CuarrmMan. Aren't we getting away from the plan and getting 
into an argument? 

Mr. McCormack. I think we are getting into a very able dis- 
cussion 
he (CHAIRMAN | know we are 
\ir. MeCormack (continuing). About a very important piece of 
testimony 

The CHatrMan. About the size of the Air Force. 

Mr. McCormack (continuing). About a very important piece of 
testimony given on our ability to carry atomic power through the 
air in case we are suddenly attacked. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I agree with you about that, but it seems 
to me we are getting away from the issue that we have here. We 
are getting onto this statement as to whether we should have a certain 


* 


size Air Force and certain other defense organizations. 

| gathered from the testimony of the witness that, in his opinion, 
if the recommendation of the Eisenhower budget as to the Air Force 
was adopted and vou had this stretchout, we wouldn’t be adequately 
defended. 

Mr. Finterrer. That is correct. 

The CuHatrMan. That is what I got out of it; but I assumed, of 
course, my colleague was supporting the Eisenhower administration 
all the way through. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, don’t assume too much. 

The CHarrman. Well, I was afraid of that—afraid I was—and 
had 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I may have my views but I always keep 
my mind open, enough in reserve, to be receptive to evidence. 

The CHarrMAN. I realize that. 

May Mr. Fountain go on? 

Mr. McCormack. Just one more question. 

The CHarrMan. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. McCormack. All right. 

The CuarrMan. It is all right. 

Mr. McCormack. All right, Mr. Fountain. Go ahead. 

Apparently the chairman doesn’t like this line of questioning. 

The CuHarrman. Oh, I love it. It indicates to me your intense 
enthusiasm in support of the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, my intense enthusiasm in support of a 
powerful national defense. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. McCormack. You can put that interpretation on it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fountain, go ahead. 

Mr. Founrarn. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Finletter, I have read with great interest the message which 
our President addressed to Congress in submitting this reorganization 
proposal. It is truly a masterpiece, but I do not find the thoughts 
expressed therein, in my own thinking, entirely consistent with the 
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plan which is proposed. For instance, the President outlines a num- 
ber of objectives and, among them is this one: 

The first objective, toward which immediate actions already are being directed 
is clarification of lines of authority within the Department of Defense so as to 
strengthen civilian responsibilit 

In your opinion, will this plan strengthen civilian responsibilities? 

Mr. Finuerrer. I thought that there was one thing, sir, and that 
was arrangements with respect to command. 

The President’s message, as | remember it, states in the case of the 
various joint commands throughout the world that one of the depart- 
ments shall be named as the executive department for exercising the 
command over that joint command, and that the secretary of the 
service, of the department in question should be the person through 
whom this command was exercised. 

That would seem to me to be a strengthening of civilian control. 

May I say why I think that is an excellent arrangement which 
President Eisenhower has prepaenst 

You may argue in the time of all-out war, total war, that the 
command should be exercised probably directly by a military man, 
although I think that is doubtful, in the case of these joint commands, 
but in a time like the peeee when the wars, grievous though they 
may be-—as, for example in horea—have a huge content of political 
policy in them, it seems i. me it is of very high importance to adopt 
a provision such as that contained in President Eisenhower's ac- 
companying statement, whereby a civilian shall be the man who gives 
the orders to the joint commander in the field, because thereby you 
bring in a civilian dealing with a mixed political and military matter- 
indeed, a matter which may have some economic content, too. 

So, to that extent, 1 think the civilian control is 

Mr. Founrain. Do you feel that the Secretary of Defense will 
always have command of a situation where the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff has control over the appointment, the hiring, and the 
firing, so to speak, of the Joint Staff, which is the working body of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Finterrer. There are two respects in which a secretary of 
—— might not have complete control: 

. There is a provision, which you have not referred to, which is 
én provision whereby the Jomt Chiefs of Staff shall be the principal 
military advisers to the Secretary of Defense and the President to the 
extent that the prestige of this Chairman is built up and he becomes 
more and more a symbol of concentrated military power—to that 
extent there will be a tendency to look to him more than to the civil- 
ian Secretary. 

Mr. Founratn. I would like to ask you if, in your opinion, the 
substitution of six additional assistant secretaries in lieu of a couple 
of boards and a couple of agencies is any guaranty of economy? 

Mr. Finuerrer. | think that the Assistant Secretary to take over 
the work of the Munitions Board is a wise provision. 

The Munitions Board was not working well, and, therefore, a 
drastic move was needed to substitute something for it; and 1 think 
that is all right. 

I do not like the appointment of an Assistant Secretary of Defense 
to take over research and development. At first I had favored that 
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provision, but, on second thought, it seems to me that research and 
development is so terribly important in this fast-moving technological 
revolution that it is better to have the competitive nature which 
came from the Research and Development Board, in which the three 
services were competing to get the very best possible weapons. 

It is a little bit more expensive, I think. It may be a little bit 
more wasteful; but if you are going to waste money 2 in 
the service, the place to waste it is in research and development, 
my opinion. It is terribly important to be ahead in quality. 

If you want an example of that, you can take the record of the F-86 
against the MIG. It was only good fortune and ability, too, but 
also emphasis on research and development that got North American 
to get out a swept-back wing fighter at the time it did; and if we 
had been fighting MIGs with a straight-wing fighter in Korea, there 
would have been no 8 to 1 record, or it may have been 8 to 1 the other 
way. 

You couldn’t have sent up those straight winged jobs against those 
oe and that was the product of research and development, and 
maybe a little bit of waste in the process. 

If there is any place to waste, waste in research and development. 

Mr. Fountain. I would like to ask you if you don’t feel that if 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are overworked and have too many details 
to attend to, there are other means of relieving them of that burden 
than by giving to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff this 
tremendous authority? 

Mr. Finuerrer. Well, sir, I was impressed by Mr. Eberstadt’s 
statement on that. I don’t think this does relieve the Chiefs of 
Staff of anything. I think if anything it makes their job a little bit 
more difficult. 

Also, I think it’s open to some question as to how valid this argu- 
ment about their being overworked is. It is true they are very 
pressed, but it does seem to me one of the reasons for that is they 
take too many matters on their agenda. They should, I believe, 
restrict themselves in the limits of their agenda. 

The CuarrMan. That is all. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Finletter. 

Mr. Finuertrer. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Admiral Cooke, please. 

Will you identify yourself and give us a little of your history? 


STATEMENT OF ADM. CHARLES M. COOKE, UNITED STATES 
NAVY (RETIRED) 


Admiral Cooxr. I am Adm. Charles M. Cooke, United States 
Navy, retired, living in California. 

The Cuarrman. And what is your experience in the service? 

Admiral Cooxe. I have it in the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you. 

Admiral Cooxr. About 1 week ago I received a letter from the 
chairman of your committee expressing the desire of the committee 
to have the benefit of my views on Reorganization Plan No. 6. This 
letter was sent to me at my home in Sonoma, Calif. In answer, 
I wrote a letter to the chairman which I shall read with some additions 
that I added later. 
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In my letter I expressed my readiness to proceed across continent to 
appear in person and to answer such questions as the members of the 
committee might desire to ask. Day before yesterday, I received a 
telephone c all, requesting me to appear in person before the com- 
mittee and I arranged to proceed by air at my own expense, but later 
managed to obtain transportation via Navy plane which was coming 
to Washington and | arrived here last night. I therefore did not 
have an opportunity to prepare a more formal statement. 

I shall now read the letter I addressed to the chairman, together 
with interpolating additions. 

I assume that the invitation for my appearance is based on my con- 
nection with the Navy’s preparation for World War II and with the 
strategical direction of the war itself. My experience including duty 
as chief planner to the commander in chief, United States Fleet, 1936 
to 1938, as a principal adviser to the Chief of Naval Operations 1938 
to 1941, and as chief strategical adviser to Admiral King, 1942 to 
1945, including Chief of Staff in the latter part of the war. During the 
war I attended all of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Combined Staff 
mectings with the exception of a few in the beginning, and all of the 
heads of Government conferences. 

I should add that in conjunction with General Wedemeyer I was 
directly associated with preparing during the war our joint planning 
organization which was the basis of the organization now in use. 

In the consideration of the organization “of the armed services, two 
major factors responsible for our swift and sweeping worldwide victory 
should be borne in mind. First and foremost was the fact that our 
American institutions had produced millions of leaders who could be 
called upon in the various levels to mobilize and lead our war effort, 
industrial and military. Without this reservoir of leadership there 
would not have come into existence the overwhelming power that was 
to be given strategical direction. This leadership could not have 
developed but for our genius in delegating authoritative decisions 
and responsibility to the various levels of endeavor. This same 
process bears directly, in the long run, on the ability of our Armed 
Forces to meet and stand up under wartime demands. 

Secondly, the allocation and military application of our great na- 
tional effort was placed, under the President, into the hands of the 
command coordinating group of the Joint ‘Chiefs of Staff. This 
leadership proved itself effective in guiding the national effort into 
the proper channels of military output. 

Further, and all important, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, under the 
President, directed the strategic application of the national output. 
No substantial error can be authoritatively pointed out as to alloca- 
tion of effort or as to strategic direction or timing. While there were 
some tactical failures in the field, strategical direction from the top 
was such that none of these failures in the field resulted in a strategical 
reverse. 

I’d like to interpolate here just a minute to say that organization 
has to do in the end with the waging of all-out war. It has to function 
in time of peace, time of limited war, but if it doesn’t work in all-out 
war it’s no good. 

All major decisions at the top were made, of course, by the President. 
Lesser decisions at the top were made daily—individually by the 
military heads of the services, or by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a 
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group. At times a Joint Chiefs of Staff order might have to go 
simultaneously to different field commands, operating under different 
executive agencies, in orde) to effect worldwide coordination. At 
times forces had to be taken away from one field command and placed 
at the disposal of another, cither permanently or temporarily. 

Not only was it necessary for them to exercise command, but their 
responsibility for taking necessary action was unavoidable. Com- 
mand re sponsibility exercised solely by the military head of a service 
acting as exeeutive agent would not have been sufficient. 

| bring this in because that is proposed in the message, and as the 
legal changes are drawn up to provide for it, as I see it. 

For instance, General Marshall was executive agent for the invasion 
of Europe operations and for General MacArthur, while Admiral King 
was executive agent for antisubmarine warfare Atlantic for Pacific 
Ocean areas and Solomon Island operations. It was necessary for 
the Navy to meet its responsibility in the Atlantic by getting sup yplies 
across to Europe and amphibious craft delivered. ‘At the same time 
requirements to meet existing and future needs of MacArthur and 
Nimitz had to be met, all needs subject to change at any time. When 
Halsey recommended that MacArthur bypass the northern Philippines 
and advance direct to Leyte, King had to take forces from Nimitz 
who was under him as executive agent and pass them to MacArthur 
under Marshall. 

The overall decision was approved by the President but the detailed 
implementing decisions and orders had to be made by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Under the National Security Act overall approval 
would have come through the Secretary of Defense. Under the 
proposed new changes the Sec pets ary of Defense is apparently not to 
have the services of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a group for implement- 
ing decisions. If the head of the Navy with sole responsibility for 
the Pacific Ocean area takes the stand that he is not in a position to 
release forces and the oe agency insists they must be made available 
to him, how is a correct decision to be reached? 

The National Security Act includes in its declaration of policy 
“to provide for their—-that’s Army, Navy, Air—authoritative coor- 
dination and unified direction under civilian contre] under the Secre- 
tary of Defense but not to merge them.”’ Authoritative coordination 
and direction of the Secretary of Defense is to enable him to achieve 
desired results rather than merely to assert authority. 

In the Joint Chiefs of Staff he has at his disposal a machinery 


a leveloped and proved in all-out war. The three heads of the military 
services are of course much more than three individuals. They each 
have for { thei ir assistance and under their military command the great 
capability of each organized armed service. Each becomes the spoke s- 
man for his service Secretary. In my opinion, it is only by their 


continuing as a responsible coordinating group that the Secretary of 
Defense can meet his authoritative respoi sibilities as Deputy Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Services under the President. 

If, on the other hand, functions are removed from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as proposed in the report of the Rockefeller Committee and 
as stated to be the administrative intention in the President’s message 
and further if a transfer of functions to the Chairman is provided for 
in section 1 (c) and (d), it is my view that civilian control by the Secre- 
tary of Defense will tend to diminish rather than to improve. 
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There are those who seem to feel, as indicated in the report of the 
Rockefeller Committee and in the President’s message, that high-level 
plans are made, a field commander is assigned, forces are allocated to 
his theater, and thereafter the necessity for military coordination and 
direction at the top ceases to be necessary. This, of course, is not at 
all the case. 

Not only must the activities of the different field commands be 
coordinated, but the plans for each one are constantly unfolding, 
constantly subject to modification, and nearly always affecting the 
flow of support from all of the services. 

Naturally, each field commander seeks early decision for his conduct 
of future operations and early allocation of completely adequate forces 
to carry them out. But both allocation and decision for one theater 
may depend on the timely outcome in another theater under another 
executive agency. 

During the last war field commanders were prone to the belief 
that if a chief of the General Staff of all the armed services could have 
been in supreme military command, earlier decisions could have been 
rendered. But what the theater commander needed, and vhat the 
interests of the countiy required, was a timely correct decision. This 
was the kind of decision that the field commanders always got during 
war and always in time. 

Paragraph t of section 3, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of the Rocke- 


: oy 
feller report reads as follows: 


It is essential to keep in mind that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were established 
as a pla ing and advisory group, not to exercis command The National 
Security Act mphasized their planning and advisory role The committee 
considers it unfortunate that this concept of the National Security Act has alwavs 
been obscured in actual practice, even before meetings in 1948 at Key West 
and Newport, at which the Seeretary of Defense delegated certain command 
functions to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

} os , | s 1 

On what the above miormation 1s based is not known Lo me. Che 
Joint Chiefs of Staff organization was established—without charte: 

- +045 cali ch el ; 
in the early months of 1942, to coordinate the military direction of 


the war under the President and to coordinate American action with 
that of the British under the British Joint Chiefs of Staff as part of 
the combined British-American Chiefs of Staff In both the abov: 


capacities the Joint Chiefs had constantly to make authoritative deci- 
sions Throughout the war they made decisions which were duly 
transmitted to the various field commands in overall control of the 
field activites. I have never heard before of the concept that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were established not to exercise command. 
Just how much the position of a military head of a service was con- 
trolled during the war by his own service Secretary apparently varied 
Undoubtedly at times, perhaps because of the pressure of events, per- 
haps because of decisions made in major conferences outside of the 
United States, the Secretaries were not kept adequately informed be- 
fore decisions were reached. It seems obvious that the service Secre- 
tary should be kept advised of decisions and actions involving the 
service of which he is the head, so that he can be in a position to 
interpose if desired with regard to things being done or not being done. 
The National Security Act, 1947, as amended, states in section 211 
(b) (1), two of the duties to be performed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
among others, of course: First, preparation of strategic plans; and, 
second, provision for the strategic direction of the military forces 
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Both of these functions, preparation of plans, and provision of 
strategic direction of military forces, are command functions. Plan- 
ning unaccompanied by command authority and responsibility is 
planning in a vacuum. Strategic direction of military forces carried 
out under plans fixed by an agency outside of the executing command 
separates authority and responsibility and invites defeat. 

The French have a saying “To command is to foresee.” The 
foreseeing in W ng ata should be a long way ahead, years ahead— 
and as far as the N avy is concerned, it had to be at least 4 years 
ahead of 1941. The foreseeing in Washington should be a long way 
ahead. It must be done by those in professional command assisted 
by planning staffs, service and joint. The responsibility for planning 
ahead and “taking forehanded preparatory action must be matched 
by delegation of authority. As we go forward to meet our worldwide 
re sponsibilities our planning and preparations will invoke coordinated 
and combined operations in increasing degree, and we cannot be fore- 
handed if the preparation by one service ‘lags behind another. 

The fundamental thing is timing and the most important part in 
timing is getting started first. But plans are constantly unfolding, 
being modified or being replaced with new plans to be followed by 
new preparations. Responsibility for plans and changes must con- 
tinue to be coordinated as a command responsibility under either 
old or new civilian control. 

I mean by that somebody may have been in civilian control only 
2 weeks. 

The alternative is a single Chief of General Staff. The changes 
now under consideration in Reorganization Plan No. 6 appear to 
be headed for an arrangement somewhere in between the two sys- 
tems—at least at this time. 

Objectives of the reorganization set forth in the approved Rocke- 
feller report, in administrative action as indicated in the President’s 
message, and in legislative changes as specifically set forth in the plan 
are directed toward 

(1) An increase in the degree of civilian control, both adminis- 
trative and purely military; 

(2) Better coordination; 

(3) Reduction of the authority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in 
order to achieve greater civilian control, to reduce the burden on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to provide for better planning; and 

(4) Better economy. 

For (1) above—that is the increase in the degree of civilian con- 
trol—it would appear that the legislative changes necessary would 
be to return the service secretaries to membership in the President’s 
Cabinet. Any other steps necessary can be effected administratively 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

(2) Which has to do with better coordination, the proposed reduc- 
tion of the functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the new program, 
if fully carried out, will have a seriously adverse effect on coordination. 

(3) Which has to do with the reduction of the authority of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for three reasons, the objectives proposed in the 
message of reducing or eliminating the command and coordinating 
functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are directly implemented in 
part—this is, the door is opened—in section 1 (c) and (d) of the 
reorganization plan. 
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Section 1 (c) gives the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff a veto 
on the selection and retention of members of the Joint Staff. In this 
respect at least the proposed veto power goes much ee rin one diree- 
tion than the denial of vote to the Chairman in the National Security 
Act goes in the.other direction. 

[ should state that the denial of vote to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff doesn’t have very much effect because the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff do not operate under the vote system. 

This new power could be so exercised as to enable the Chairman 
to effect the composition of a Joint Staff which conformed with his 
own views, and could therefore have the effect of a nearer approach 
of his position to that of an overall Chief of the General Staff, which 
was basically rejected by the Congress. 

Section 1 (d), which has to do with the Chairman managing the 
Joint Staff, whatever its intention, will enable the Chairman, if he should 
so desire, to control the machinery of the Joint Staff. This authority 
thus removed from the joint and associated control of the other three 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff could seriously interfere with 
their ability to give proper advice to the Secretary of Defense and the 
President. If they are denied authority to match their responsibilities 
they may eventually become atrop yhied—walled in. 

With regard to relieving the increased burdens on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, it appears to me that the effect of the Reorganization Acts 
of 1947 and 1949, paralleing the general trend in government, has 
been to increase the burdens on the topside. Incre: asingly, the power 
or decision has been withdrawn from lower levels and passed to 
higher levels. In the proposed third reorganization, the concentra- 
tion of minor as well as major decisions in the hands of service heads 
in Washington, civilian or military, will further increase the over- 
burdening of the topside, instead or relieving it. The effect of this 
overconcentration will be greater inefficiency, decreased develop- 
ment of leadership in the lower levels, and ultimately in the upper 
le ‘ve Is. 

The one fundamental factors in proper organization are, as I see it— 

Effective coordination to produce a desired result; 
The development of personnel to make effective use of the 
component parts of the organization. 

Overemphasis on coordination will have an adverse effect on the 
development of personnel—that is, leadership—but the adverse 
effects may not become visible for many years, and even then not to a 
casual observer. The most precious attribute in nearly all fields of 
endeavor, but particularly so in the military, is the development of 
command le adership. Without command le ‘adership even the best 
coordination will be ineffective, and the highest economy will be 
wasteful. 

Better planning cannot be effected by divorcing plans from those 
who must execute them, either in Washington or in the field; as 
stated before, planning is a command function. It is not the only 
command function, but it can and should be improved. Improvement 
can be brought about by increased decentralization and by greater 
use of such agencies as the Strategic Survey Committee as recom- 
mended in the Rockefeller report. 

It is to be recognized of course that the overburdening of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as with many other governmental agencies and United 
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Nations agencies in Washington and New York, have been brought 
about by worldwide activities calling for decisions upon a multitude 
of batters big and little, without the great pressures for immediate 
action that are caused by an allout state of war, as existed in World 
War II. It is difficult to see how these excessive burdens can be 
relieved unless field or regional authorities can be given greater power 
of decision. This would prevent many minor decisions coming to 
Washington—that is to the topside in Washington, at least—each of 
them there to be proce ssed through many busy people before a 


decision IS reached 

Specifically, | would recommend that sections 1 (c) and 1 (d) of 
the R organization Plan No. 6 be deleted, and that. the President 
agreeing, a new section be added, restoring membership in the 
President’s Cabinet to the three service secretaries. 

If. however, the Committee on Government Operations, and the 
Congress, should decide to allow the Reorganization Plan No. 6 to 
come into being, I would re spectfully recommend to the committee 
that clarifying testimony be obtained from those in the Defense De- 
partment as to the meaning and intent of changes provided in the 
reorganization plan and those to be made administratively as set 
forth in the message and in the Rockefeller report 

May I add: 

The message of the President of the United States transmitting 
his Reorganization Plan No. 6 to the Congress sets forth deficiencies 
in organization to be corrected, the corrective actions that he intends 
to carry out, and the congressional acquiescence where necessary, as 
set forth in the plan 

A major corrective action as set forth in the message is to down- 
grade the power or functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; in particular, 
the Joint Chiefs are no long 


‘er to direct or coordinate the operations 
of the various field commander 

Presumably sections 1 (c) and (d) of the plan are designed to provide 
legislative sanction for this downgrading by transferring some func- 
tions from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Chairman 

It is axiomatic that the authority of no officer of the Government, 
military or civilian, should be increased without crystal-clear proof 
of its actual essentiality. During the testimony before your com- 
mittee, | have heard no adequate explanation as to the need for the 
additional authority for the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that is proposed in paragraphs (c) and (d). I have heard no testimony 
that clearly shows that existing authority is inadequate to accomplish 
the improvements in the functioning of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
the pending reorganization plan is designed to accomplish. Therefore, 
I presume the reason for this inclusion is as set forth above. 

The Caatrrman. Mr. Dawson 

Mr. Dawson. No questions 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McCormack 

No response. 

The Cuarrman. Do any of you other gentlemen have any questions? 

Mr. Fountartn. No questions. 

Mr. Dawson. That was a very fine statement—very clear and 
very concise. 
The CHarrMan. Have any of you gentlemen any questions? 
- Mr. Brooks. No, sir, Mr. Chairman, not from me, sir. 
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Th » CHAIRMAN. W ll, we thank you very much, Admit ‘al. 
You have nothing to add to your stat ‘iment? 

Admiral Cooxn. My hearing is very fr. Chairman 
The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Admiral Cooxrnt. B 
The CHarrMan. Have you any questions, Mr. Riehlman‘ 

Mr. Rreu_Man. | am sorry, I have none at this time. 

The Caarrman. Well, we thank you very much for coming. It 


1 l fr 
was more than sind Oi VOU. 


“a 


CCUUSE Ol this Diane trip 


; ; bie ‘ 
Admiral Cook} Chank vou 

Che CHarrMan. Capt. Robert G. Burk 

Ay 311 4 ‘ . @: +} . . ) 
Will you identify voursel{ 1Or the record 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT G. BURKE, PRESIDENT, RESERVE 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

{r. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Robert Granville Burke 
I am the national president of the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, and I am also a captain in the United States Naval 
Reserve. 

[ appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing before this 
committee, and my association likewise is grateful for this oppor- 
tunity. 

I have submitted a statement on behalf of the association, which | 


shall not attempt to read in the interest of time. Also you have had 


a lone day of readi 1o: but | would like, with your permission, to take 
a few minutes to explain what we have in mind. 

Our interest in Reorganization Plan No. 6 is limited to section 3, 
which provides for the appointment of six Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense. 

In reading the President’s message, it would appear that the Rocke- 
feller Committee found it necessary to abolish certain boards and in 
place thereof name six Assistant Secretaries to take over the duties of 
the boards Lo be abolish« d, plus oth ‘Y duties as may be assiened., 


1 1 1 } ] 
or the past several years, we Reserves und there are several 

nillior f 4, +} santero hat fit +} l at t vel of 

Muon Of US lik CAE COUNLPY ha cit the heed at top \ OL soi 


. | 1 | 
civilian control and administration over the Reserve problem 


» 
That is not to sav that we have not received, as reservists, considera 
tion, help and so on, from the military. We have We do not 
hw > f 4 ! Q . 
question that. But we have found that the civilian Secretaries pres 
ently in office, and others befor them, w!] y hav the ju isdiction of the 


Reserves, have so many other duties to perform that it Is very, very 
difficult for them to give any time to the Reserve problen 


cle , | La 1 1 ip 
Perhaps the DESL Prool of what i Migiut sey could be oprvambed trom 


. ! 4] ] ! } 

just looking at the Pentagon telephone book and = glancing wh 
1 ’ ’ ' 1 . > 

through the bureaus and the divisions under the cognizance of th 

respective Secretaries. You will find among 10, 20, or more other 


tasks and duties also the Re serves. 
Now, the Reserves, as you all are very well aware, are a most 


important part of the National Defense Establishment. In fact, | 
have just concluded the early part of this week a year’s tour among 
Reserve establishment | have covered over a | lred thousand 
veserve establishments. lave covered Over a hunared thousane 


miles of travel, il cluding a complete tour ol Europe, whet » we have 
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thousands of reservists on active duty, and I have met and talked 
with Reserves everywhere. 

We have found, both at home and abroad, that the Reserves, in a 
large measure, are the forgotten people of the military. The Reserve 
asks only the right to be ready. He asks the opportunity of having 
training, of facilities, of a program. He is a citizen-soldier. He is 
not a career man. He goes about his normal duties in the daytime, 
but at night or on weekends or in the summer he trains, so that when 
the call comes and the emergency arises he can join forces with the 
career soldier, sailor, and airman, and do his bit and his job. 

Now, training for Reserves has been somewhat hapazard. Proof 
of that you gentlemen can obtain very readily by reading the testi- 
mony that is going on down the hall this very week before the Armed 
Services Committee which is investigating Reserve training. 

We had an analysis made from the field, from commanders, unit 
commanders, members of Reserve units and others as to what was 
wrong with the Reserve program, wherein had it failed, and the major 
item—the one that was repeated more frequently in the responses to 
us—was: Lack of top echelon control and direction. 

Now, the military who have cognizance of the Reserves in the 
various branches are advisers. They do the planning. They do the 
spadework, as it were, but the actual putting into operation of these 
policies and these plans should come, and is supposed to come, from 
the civilian level, from the Secretaries. 

The Defense Establishment has a Reserve Forces Policy Board, 
and on that Board there are, as members, Assistant Secretaries for the 
services. They are so busy; they have so little time, and I have 
appeared before that Board myself and witnessed it. They can come 
in for 5 minutes perhaps, perhaps for 10 minutes, at the time the Board 
may be meeting, and it may be meeting a week. They have to dele- 
gate their duties to other people. The point is: They cannot give the 
attention to this Reserve program that, in our judgment and in the 
judgment of every reservist, it deserves. 

Now, here is an opportunity to remedy what we think is a very un- 
fortunate situation. 

Before this Rockefeller committee met, I had the opportunity of 
meeting with President Eisenhower shortly after he took office and I 
talked with him about this proposal of an Assistant Secretary for 
Reserves and he told me that the Rockefeller committee to reorganize 
or propose a reorganization of the Defense Establishment was just the 
place to which this question ought to be referred; it was a subject 
within the scope of that committee’s jurisdiction. We did submit our 
proposal, of an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Reserves to that 
committee. 

Unfortunately, whether the Reserves weren’t—and I hesitate to say 
this—important enough in the overall picture, as that committee saw 
it, or not, I don’t know. But the fact is nothing came out of the 
report, as far as I could determine from reading it, that gave any 
semblance of recognition to this situation. 

But as Reorganization Plan 6 has been drawn, notwithstanding the 
message of the President as to how these people are to be used, here 
is an opportunity, if the plan is adopted—and it would not be at all 
difficult, nor we think at all out of line—to recognize this situation 
among the Reserves and put a proviso into section 3 that one of the 
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secretaries to be appointed should be designated as the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Reserves, whose sole job would be to have 
administrative control, operational control over the civilian com- 
ponents, of all of the services. 

Now, that is not ereating another job. It is not adding another 
tentacle to the octopus in the Pentagon. We don’t intend to do that. 
It can be done by rearrangement of present personnel. In fact, we 
think you can save a lot of people by doing this because you have 
people all over the lot handling reserves. Let’s coordinate them and 
have one top-policy man who cannot be brushed aside, who can give 
the word and carry it through. 

We have found down through the field that the policies of the 
various services affecting the Reserves are interpreted in a myriad of 
ways. It depends on how the corps commander or the area com- 
mander or the commandant of the district might read the directives. 

Consistency is not one of the virtues, believe me, and we can quote 
pages on that, ad infinitum. 

So here, gentlemen, there seems to be the opportunity, as I have 
said, of taking this thing in hand and actually doing something about 
it. It is the first time that we have been able to get anywhere near 
the top on this sort of thing and we think that this is made to order, 
and certainly if, as the President says, we owe it to the people to 
maintain the best Military Establishment that we know how to devise, 
the creation of this particular position or the designation of a posi- 
tion already created, for Reserves would be a step in that direction. 
Truly, without it—I am not a pessimist at all, but I have seen a lot 
of reservists, officer and enlisted, and talked with a lot of them—we 
are ina bad way. We are losing Reserve officers and the defense 
forees are suffering because people fail to accept imdefinite tenure 
commissions. 

There are many answers to the questions of why and what for. 
There is no operational control, no program. So we thmk much 
could be accomplished for the good of national defense, for the good 
of the country, if in this reorganization plan the suggestion I have 
made was incorporated. 

Mr. RrexuMAn (presiding). Mr. McCormack, do you have any 
questions? 

Mr. McCormack. Captain Burke, you have made a very fine pres- 
entation and you have a very good public-relations attitude. The 
difficulty that we are in, this committee, is that we cannot offer amend- 
ments toa plan. You either have to accept it or reject it. Now—go 
ahead. 

Mr. Burke. Sir, could it then be that when the committee acts one 
way or the other on the reorganization plan as written, could it not 
in its report suggest at least to the Secretary of Defense that it is the 
consensus of opinion of this committee and the Congress that one of 
these jobs should be set aside for this great wealth of manpower, 2) 
million reservists? 85 percent of the Armed Forces today in active 
duty are Reserves, and it seems to be you could recommend it and 
then if the Secretary of Defense ignored your recommendation, then 
it is time to take another step. 

Actually, sir, we would like to see the same situation brought about 
in each of the separate departments. That would be even better, but 
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4s | ' + et ] 
Lime ihis 1s tue Opportune time, we think, 


Via NMicC IRMACK | notice that the Six new assistants, if the plan 
Oo hrough, are: Comptroller, Manpower and Personnel, Inter- 


national SECCUTLLE: Affairs OuUpply and Logistics, Research and De- 
) l id Appilcatio I, cin ring Those two relate to one 
woth f 
> } Su 
| ( ) 1 kK I} lf suy po | ypl | ureh iS 
probab rol r" ren? 
> L belie CO { 


uggestion is in order, but there 


thing LO stop them admu stratively from doing it. They have 
tablished these titles 

Mii B I Yes : 

NI \icCormack. And the « ies of these assistants, and, for 
whatever value my opinion mie} e worth, you certainly are speaking 
for the Reserve Officers Association, and. beine a eitizen soldier 
mvself in World War I, ar ull of us who have served in either one 
of the wars being citizen soldiers, we can appreciate the significance 
Ol oO stat Ol nad an bi Vi OL Ve I ! ment 

| eems to m the ) i > DD ( i\ 100 Clad to adopt your sug- 

stion They could, without even chan r| ranv of these titles, add 

1 that title, that is, give one the assista the duties thev have, 

th the ( tional duti { it in the titl 

Mii DI } Th 1b 18 th Wupo! i t} in) | \ \ i. btonna them 

netvowy lse to do | can | i] bj ec ) » that because th e is 
pl ! y 10 ( lone | lt \ Som O"aV al » top LO F vy dow? tne 
directives and the law anc hat it is followed out Chat is the 


problem 

Mr. McCormack. It seems to me there ought to be some one of 
these assistants you can go to and address yourself to, knowing that 
he has jurisdiction over matters that concern you Reserve officers, 
and as far as I am concerned, I hope that if this plan goes through 
some one of these assistants, secretaries that they will also inelude 
Res rve officers as a part oi the title and clve them jurisdiction over 
matters which affect the Rese ve officers of our cow try 

Mr. Burke. Well, not only the Reserve officers 

Mr. McCormack. Besides officers. There are plenty of reservists 


; we 
without beme otheers. 


Mr. Burks. Yes, sir, several million of them, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. McCormack. As a matter of fact, I] wasn’t an officer; I was 
1 pri Le 
I 1 4 ] ] . . : 
Mr. Burke. I have talked with various Secretaries who are cog- 


rve status, and they told me that there is just too 
much to do. If there were 48 hours a day they couldn’t give the 
time to it that this job really deserves. That is why it has to be 
separate and apart from procurement problems, Ordnance problems, 
or whatever they have to do, 
I did talk with the Secretary of Defense and Dr. Hannah about this 
before it was submitted to the Rockefeller Commission. They were 
sympathetic listeners. Of course, they made no commitments, 


naturally, but they, too, thought the Commission would give.our pro- 
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posal consideration. It apparently gave it none, judging from its 
report. 

We think it is a good idea, sir, and would like to see something done 
about it. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Bennett. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


The CyatrMan. I want to welcome you 

Mr. Bennerr. I deeply appreciate this opportunity to testify on 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, relating to the Department of 
Defense. 

After studying Reorganization Plan No. 6 aad I am sure that 
most of its provisions can and ot will lead to the manifest 
purpose of this legislation to secure greater national security, efficiency, 
and economy. 

For the purpose of brevity, I will address myself only to specific 
objections to specific sections, these being only subsections (¢) and (d) 
of section 1 of the plan. 


Subsection (ce), as you know, takes away from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff the authority and responsibility for the selection of members of 
the Joint Staff to the significant degree that the tenure of the members 


of the Joint Staff would hereafter “be subject to the approval of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff’ and subsection (d) as now 
written would decree that “the functions of the Jomt Chiefs of Staff 
with respect to managing the Joint Staff and the Director thereof’ 
would be hereafter ‘“‘transferred to the Chairman of the Jomt Chiefs of 
Staff.’’ 

Under these provision as now written, therefore, we are looking 
squarely upon a proposal which would impose upon our Nation a 
single Chief of a General Staff. This contrasts with the present situa 
tion where we have a Joint Staff composed of officers from the several 
sery ices and MaAanAvrcs ad by direction of the heads of the various braa ChesS 
of the services, acting in concert as the organization entitled the Joimt 
Chiefs of Staff. 


The proposal to have a single Chief of a General Staff is not new in 
principle. It has been conscientiously advanced in the past by a 


number of professional soldiers, men who honestly and without ulter- 
ior motives feel that authoritative military direction on a national level 
by a a man in uniform is necessary to the efficiency of our national 
military organization. Such proposals have always been rejected by 
our country in the past. 

The most recent outstanding re ject mn of such a proposal came about 
in the eae Commission study and decision. In the work of that 
Commission, Mr. Dean Acheson and other minority members recom- 
mended the creation of a Chief of Staff of the Armed Services. That 
minority report is found in the Hoover Commission report, pages 
28, 29, and 30 

Mr. Hoover indicated in 1949 in testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee that his view of the ¢ a ag was as a general 
pre siding officer, to preside over Mee tings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
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and to be their intermediary with the President and the Secretary of 
Defense, basic decisions being made by the Joint Chiefs, rather than 
by the Chairman 

The minority recommendation in the Hoover Commission findings 
stated with respect to the status and authority of their proposed Chief 
of Staff for the Armed Services that “the Joint Staff would be sub- 
ordinate to him.” 

The majority view, which then prevailed, made the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff a mere presiding officer and left the power 
and authority for decision and action in the hands of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as a group. 

Subsections (c) and (d) of section 1 of the proposed Reorganization 
Plan No. 6, as now written, would follow the minority view, rather 
than the majority view in the Hoover Commission findings because 
those subsections transfer to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff the management of the Joint Staff, instead of leaving that power 
and authority in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This policy is made certain 
by specific ‘ally providing that the selection of the me mbers of the Joint 
Staff shall be subject to the approval of the Chairman. 

The proposal as it now stands in subsections (c) and (d) would give 
all of the military planning of our country to the single man, who 
would be Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This probably 
would bring about greater efficiency, but it might endanger our 
security. 

The Chairman will control the planning and anyone who controls 
the planning will also control to a very great degree the findings and 
decisions at the end, regardless of how wel! motivated he might be 
and how impartial he might try and attempt to be in his decisions. 
The danger of putting ail ‘of this power into one person should not be 
overlooked. It would be far safer to leave the management of the 
Joint Staff to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Before I close my testimony I would like to point out that, as now 
written, subsections (c) and (d) of section 1, in my opinion, violate the 
spirit of the United States Constitution. Our forefathers in the draft- 
ing of our Constitution tried in every way possible to prevent tyranny 
and the centralization of power in the hands of a few. They knew of 
military tyrants then; and present day history throughout many 
sections of the world shows that military tyranny can exist in the 20th 
century and does. 

Our wise forefathers in article II of our Constitution, after providing 
in general terms that the President shall be the Chief Executive, 
specifically provided in paragraph 1 of section II that 
the President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and the Navy of the 
United States, and of the Militia of the several States when called into actual 
service of the United States. 

The drafters of the Constitution in specifically providing these 
responsibilities in the President insured that an elected civilian official, 
the highest in the land, to wit, the President, would have the respon- 
sibility and the authority to be Commander in Chief. There are not 
many specific powers given to the President in the Constitution. 
This is one of the few powers which is specifically given to him. 
It seems clear that the drafters of the Constitution felt that it was 
very important that this power should rest in the President and not 
in a member of the military services. 
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Subsections (c) and (d), in attempting to give such paramount 
authority as is given therein to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, seem to me to be in violation of the spirit, if not the words, of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It is important now in 1953 that we heed the judgment of our fore- 
fathers in the drafting of the Constitution and that we turn out backs 
upon any pathway which might lead to military domination in our 
country. This is so not only because it is important that we evade 
military tryanny, but also because the pathways of military tyranny 
have never been very secure pathways. They are precarious; they 
are dangerous; they are subject to the individual fallibilities of the per- 
son who may have the dominant military role at any particular time. 

By way of summary, | ask this committee to reject subsections (c) 
and (d) as they are presently drawn because they are in violation of the 
spirit of the Constitution of the United States; because they may 
open doors to military tyranny; and because they may unnecessarily 
endanger the security of our country, as presently written. 

I would prefer to see subsections (c) and (d) entirely stricken from 
the reorganization plan, but the good objectives which are sought by 
subsections (c) and (d) could probs ably be secured without objec tions 
if the subsections were rewritten as follows: 

(ec) The selection of the members of the Joint Staff by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and their tenure, shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

(d) The functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to managing the 
Joint Staff and the Director thereof shall be exercised through the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It seems to me that revising the language as shown in the above 
paragraphs would tend to minimize the absolute power of the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, at the same time, would allow 
him to act as the agent of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in a manner con- 
sistent with the apparent desire expressed in Reorganization Plan 
No. 6, eliminating, nevertheless, some of the objec tionable grants of 
power inherent in the language as it now stands in the proposed 
Reorganization Plan No. 6. 

I dee ply appreciate this committee allowing me to appeat 

The Chairman. And thank you very, very much. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHatrMaANn. We will recess until 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 9 a. m, 
the following day.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1953 


Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Was) inaton, D ( 
The committee met at 9:15 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 


caucus room, Old House Office Building, Hon. Clare E 





‘hairman of the committec pre siding 
The CHAIRM AN. 1 he committee will pli nse come to orde 
Mir Rockefeller. 


STATEMENT OF NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ORGANIZATION 


. 4 ° P 1 +4 
Mr. RockereLuer. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, |] 
~~ ! 4 4 P 
have submitted, as per your request, a statement for today. In vir 
of the opportunity which I had to listen to the testimony yestle rday, 
+ { 


I wonder if | might deviate some from this statement instead of 


reading it in its full form 


l 


The CuHatrMan. Certainly. Follow whatever course you wish 

Mr. Rockerevuter. Thank you very much 

1 would like to follow, if 1 could, somewhat the following outline 
to give a little backeround: First, on the Committee on Defens 


Department Organization, and then a little background on the com 


mittee’s thinking, then move from there to the organization, functions 
and procedures of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

The CHAtRMAN. Do you W sh this statement put in the record, o1 
do you intend to read part of it? 

You may do whatever suits you 

Mr. Rockeretier. I will read part of it and 
the Secretary wants to include those parts I didn 
right with me 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you in connection 
with the Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 relating to the Depart 
ment of Defenss 

As backeround for the discussion of the reorganization plan, perhay 3 
it would be helpful if I said first a word about the reoreanizatio1 
study undertaken by the Committee on Department of Defens 
Organization, of which I had the honor of being chairman 

This report of the Committee was made ava lable to Congress by thi 
Secretary of Defense at the time the President sent his message and 
reorganization plan to the Congress 


> 


perhaps afterward I 
*t read it would be all 
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In mid-February of this vear, the Committee was organized by the 
Secretary of Defense following discussions with President Eisenhower. 
Included in its membership were the three members of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government Organization—Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower, Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, and myself, as well as former 
Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett, Gen. David Sarnoff of RCA, 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, and Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

The Committee’s instructions were to concentrate its attention on 
the basic organization and procedures of the Department of Defense, 
especially with respect to the postion of the Secretary of Defense 
and his relationships with his principal civilian and military officials. 

The objective was to strengthen the framework in order that the 
Department of Defense might operate more effectively in attaining 
the broad objectives of the President and the Secretary to provide 
the nation with maximum security at minimum cost, and without 
danger to its free institutions. 

At the first meeting the Committee decided it needed the advice 
of senior military consultants from the three services and, therefore, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense, it invited Gen. 
George C. Marshall, who had been formerly Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, and fermer Secretary of Defense, Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz, former Chief of Naval Operations, and Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
former Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, to serve as 
senior military consultants. We were fortunate in obtaining the 
acceptance of all three. 

From that time on, the 7 members of the committee and the 3 
military consultants, plus our counsel, Mr. H. Struve Hensel, and a 
small staff under Mr. Don K. Price, met regularly 3 days a week until 
the report was completed. 

I might mention that Mr. Hensel was former General Counsel of 
the Department of Navy under Mr. Forrestal, and Mr. Price was 
Mr. Herbert Hoover’s personal assistant on the Hoover Commission. 

Just to interpose there, this group of men probably represents a 
broader experience in the new Department of Defense than one could 
have assembled in any other group in the country. 

We adopted the following procedure in connection with the study: 
At the first meeting the list of key witnesses to be invited to appear 
before the committee was agreed upon. It included some two dozen 
men. ‘This list was made up of the civilian and the military personnel 
who had most intimate contact with the operation of the Defense 
Department since passage of the National Security Act of 1947. 
They included the former Secretaries of the three services, the mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, former Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense and others with experience particularly relating to the work 
of the Defense Department. 

Each witness was given a list of key questions concerning the critical 
areas of operation in the Defense Department for study prior to his 
appearance before the committee. 

In addition, all members of the Committee studied the most signi- 
ficant documents pertaining to the legislative and administrative 
history of the Department of Defense. 

If you will review the list of individuals who presented their views 
to the committee, which appears in appendix B of the Committee’s 
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report, and if you will review the list of statements and communica- 
tions reviewed by the committee—appendix C—and if you will review 
the list of published documents considered by the Committee 
appendix D—you will get an idea of how deeply the Committee went 
into its assignment. You will see that we sought and obtained from 
well-qualified sources expert advice on the complex problem of the 
organization of the Department of Defense. 

At the hearings each witness was given an opportunity to discuss 
the written questions and make a general statement, following which 
he submitted to questions by the members of the committee and the 
military advisors. 

By the time we had completed the hearings and the review of the 
background material and the various prepared statements which we 
received, the committee and its three military consultants found that 
they were all moving toward certain common conclusions. We were 
able to crystalize these in a broad outline, in a 2-day session, and, on 
the basis of an agreed outline, a first rough draft of the report was 
prepared by the staff. 

For the next 3 weeks the Committee, with its military advisers, 
worked over both the form and content of successive drafts, with 
the most meticulous care, paragraph by paragraph. The ten of us 
reviewed the last draft, word by word, in a 3-day session, coming to 
& unanimous agreement on all points, whether it was substance or 
phraseology. 

To give credit where it is due, I know I can speak for the entire 
group in saying that Admiral Nimitz proved to be the most accom- 
plished draftsman of the 10. As far as clarity and simplicity in ex- 
pression with an economy of words were concerned, he took first 
place. 

I think it is only fair to point out that the substance of the final 
report represented a considerable evolution in the thinking of most of 
the members of the Committee. It is particularly evidenced by the 
fact that several of the Committee were already on record with 
suggestions which reflected widely varying points of view. 

Now, second, as to the recommendations of the Committee itself, 
the committee came to the following conclusions, which I quote from 
the report. First [reading): 

It was not expected in 1947, when the National Security Act was adopted, and 
in 1949 when it was first amended, that the national security organization should 
be closed to further improvements. 

That grew out of the Committee’s experience collectively and 
counsel’s search of the congressional records in examining the debates 
and discussions. Second [reading]: 

While its fundamental principles— 
that is, the fundamental principles of the National Security Act- 
are still sound, experience indicates that it needs to be amended and that the 
organization and procedures of the department need to be improved. 

Those were our two basic guiding principles. 

Thus, a series of recommendations were made with the following 
purposes in mind—and again I quote: 


(1) To elarify the authority of the Secretary of Defense. 





he 
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reasons for those two 


many of you know, that had been challenged on various 
38} 
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of Def 34 stead an adequate number of Assistant Secretaries to perform his 
ul s T fur ons und 
] ( able the Secretary of Defense to safegwuard the promotional prospects 
of « r ) | Offic 
Thos are the basic objectives which we tried to achieve in the 
recommendations made n the report 
No Vv. in iow of the fact that the | nder Secretary of Di fense has 
l l | , . 
testified and eciven the Defense Department’s point of view as to the 
recommendations in the Reorganization Plan No. 6, and in view of 
t] vet that the major challenee to the reorganization plan has come 
n relation to section (¢) and (d) of section 1, I think perhaps it would 
be well, Mr. Chairman, to concentrate from here on a description of 
t} 


Joint Chiefs of Staff, their functions and 
il that Is Satis~tactol to you, sir 
Well. then. first | should like to sa a word about the background 


on the functions and the procedures of the Joint Chiefs of Staff because 


I think that is the most pertinent question at hand. Perhaps the 
best w iv is to reter again to the National Secur U (Act and review 
briefly the pertinent facts establishing the Joint Chiefs and the Chair- 
man and prescribing their authorities 


Under section 211 (a) it states as follows [reading]: 


The hereby established w Nl the De partinent of Defense the Joint Chiefs 

Staff, which shall consist of a Chairman, who shall be the presiding officer but 
who shall have no vote, the Chief of Staff of the United States Army, the Chief 

N il Operations and Chief of Staff, United State Air Force. 

The Jo Chiefs of Staff sha he principal military advisers to the President, 

e National Secu Council, and the Secretary of Defens 


| would like to point out there it is not the Chairman who shall be 
the principal adviser, but the four Joint Chiefs as a group. 


Then it goes on in Db) to say rm ading} 

Subyec »the authority and direetion of and tl President, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Jo Chiefs of Staff shall perform the following duties, in addition 
to suc luties as the President and Secretary of Defense mav direct 


(gain, may I point out that it is the Joint Chiefs that shall perform 
these duties and not the Chairman 

Now, the duties are listed below in the law. They cover a wide 
range of specified functions, all the way from strategic planning and 
the provision for strategic direction of the military forces down to the 
advice to the Umited Nations’ staff of the United States delegs tion, 
and it also Says: 


such other duties as the President and the Secretary of Defense may provide. 


In other words, there is a very wide range of responsibilities and duties 
which this group of four men have together 
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Now, I want to call vour attention to the fact that there it say 


ipjeet to the authorit and direction of the Pr i nt and tl secretal of D 
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I 
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as well as provide the agenda 
3) Inform the Secretary of Defense and hen appropriate, as determined | 
the President or the Secretary of Defense, t President of th es on W 
agreement among the Joint Chiefs of Staff has not been rea 


In other words, the Congress already had considered that | roblem 
and had specified that he should inform the President of these areas 
where decision had not been reached 
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Now, I would like, then, to go on to the Joint Staff, so that we 
may make a sharp distinction between the four Joint Chiefs and 
their responsibilities, and this Joint Staff. [Reading:] 

There shall be, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a Joint Staff to consist of not to 
exceed two hundred and ten officers and to be composed of approximately equal 
numbers of officers appointed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff from each of the three 
armed services. 

You will note those officer are to be appointed from the three serv- 
ices by their respective chiefs. 

The Joint Staff, operating under a Director thereof, appointed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, shall perform such duties as may be directed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Director shall be an officer, junior in grade, to all members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, I should like to refer to a previous section of the National 
Security Act to give you one more bit of pertinent information relating 
to the Joint Chiefs. That is one page 7, section 202, No. 6, and it 
reads as follows: 

No provision of this Act shall be so construed as to prevent @ secretary of a 
military department or a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from presenting 
to the Congress, on his own initiative, after first so informing the Secretary of 
Defense, any recommendations relating to the Department of Defense that he 
may deem proper. 

In other words, the Congress, in its wisdom, has provided specifi- 
cally that any member of the Joint Chiefs may come to Congress 
after notifying the Secretary and submit recommendations to them 
on any subject relating to the Defense Department. 

Mr. Dopp. What section is that, Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockrere.ier. That is section 202 (c) (6). 

Mrs. Cxurcn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. RigkH_MAN (presiding). Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. In what way would a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff present such a recommendation to the Congress? 

Mr. Rockeretier. All he has to do is to notify the Secretary 
that he is going to go to the Congress and make a recommendation. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Well, would it be in the form of a communication, 
Mr. Rockefeller, to the Speaker or the President? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. No; all he has to do is inform the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. How would the Congress hear about it? 

Mr. Rockereier. He informs the Secretary of Defense that he is 
going to the Congress. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Well, I am just wondering what procedure there is 
for his going to the Congress. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. I presume he would most likely go to the Armed 
Services or Appropriations Committees, because those are the two 
committees— 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. The occasion has never arisen to test the clause, 
has it? 

Mr. Rockere ier. Not officially. 

Well, so much for the description of the functions of the Joint 
Chiefs and their procedure. So much for the description of the 
authority and the organization of the Joint Chiefs. 
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Now I should like to discuss a little the procedure of the Joint Chiefs 
which was the subject of considerable discussion yesterday. 

The structure of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and how it operates are 
not very simple, frankly, and they were the subject of discussion and 
investigation for the committee over a considerable period. 

There has been, as I listened yesterday, it seemed to me, on the part 
of some witnesses, a feeling that this was a very simple organization 
of 210 men who were off by themselves and the chairman, if he were 
given responsibility for their selection and the direction of their work, 
could isolate this group and control them very simply. 

| have here in front of me a chart which shows the organization of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have asked to get additional copies and 
will submit this to you. 

I don’t know whether any of you can see this, but there is a little 
dotted line around this section here. This dotted line encloses the 
Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs. 

The CHarrMan. That is to the left. 

That will be included in the record. 

(The chart to be furnished by Mr. Rockefeller is as follows:) 
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Mr. RockeFre.tuer. Now, all of these boxes over here are joint 
committees. These are not composed of members of the Joint Staff 
but of members from the services who serve in an advisory capacity 
on these joint committees, working with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, so 
that the JCS procedure, which I will describe in a minute, is not as 
simple as it has been discussed. 

If the Secretary of Defense refers an — to the Joint Chiefs, it 


oes to the secretariat of the Jomt Chiefs, which is under the direction 
of a secretary. He then routes it to one of the ‘se joint committees for 
their determination, depending on the area—for instance, Join 


Strategic Plans Committee, Joint Intelligence Committee, Joint 
Logistics and Plans Committee. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Rockefeller, may I ask who appoints the 
committees? 

Mr. Rockeretter. They are appointed from the services by the 
Chief of Staff of the service. Each one nominates his representatives 
to go on those committees and, in the recommendation of the plan 
as submitted by the President, there is no control by the chairman 
over who sits on those committees. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. In other words, the right to veto or approve thi 
appointment relates only 

Mr. Rocknre.ier. It applies only to members of the Joint Staff 

Now, let me go back, then, if you will-—so that the secretariat 
refers usually to one of those principal committees made up of rep 
rese nat) es from the services, who are only part time in this function 
and they, then, determine to ae group of the Joint Staff this item 
will go for the paper work, so that the control up to this point ts still 
in the hands of service representatives. 


Then it goes to the jou it group, who are members of the Joint Staff 
They do the paper work. 
Then i it comes bac k t] Wroug h these committe es of the joint Services, 


reviewed by them, and sometimes goes back to their services for 
consideration within the department. Up it comes out of the depart 
ment, from the three departments, back to the joint committee, which 
is not made up of Joint Staff, and then up to the Joint Chiefs, or the 
Deputy Joint Chiefs, depending on the character of the paper to be 
considered. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Mr. Chairman, is it permissible to ask questions 
which may seem to be relevant as Mr. Rov kefeller LFOeCS alone, if the \ 
are brief? 

Mr. Rrex_Man (presiding). Yes. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. If I may ask, Mr. Rockefeller, does this professional 
staif, if we may so term it, of the Joint Chiefs, have anything to do 
with policymaking? 

Mr. Rockeretier. The professional staff—the Joint Staff—only 
has relation to policymaking through the selection of the facts. 

Now, to be very fray | | presume that they could have some slight 
influence on the way in which the facts were presented, partic ularly 
if people were not laiiewing their papers and were unfamiliar with 
the details. 

However, as their papers are reviewed by these joint committees, 
if there is any question on the joint committee, the studies go back to 
the services; and, as those men both in the joint committees and in 
the services are fully familiar with the details and are usually senior 
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officers to the members of the Joint Staff, I don’t think there is any 
chance of their not being screened and eliminated if there were any 
slanting. As a matter of fact, it would be very hard to get a slanting 
because there are representatives of the three services, each loyal to 
the Department of Defense as a whole, but also based and with their 
roots in the service from which they come. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Rockefeller, may I ask you a question there? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. Yes 

Mr. Dawson. I notice in your description of all of the activities 
from the President on down through the Secretary of Defense and on 
down to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we have lost sight of the Secretaries 
of the services. 

Mr. Rockersuier. Well, Mr. Dawson, the Secretaries of the serv- 
ices do not have an intimate relation to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff are a planning body primarily and advisers 
to the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Council and the 
President, and their plans go up through those channels with recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Coun- 
cil, the President. Then, when their recommendations are put into 
operation by instruction of the President and the Secretary of Defense, 
the recommendations go to the departments, through the three service 
Secretaries, and then the department becomes the operating group in 
the national defense organization. The result is that this is a planning 
body only and relates to the command function only through or to 
the respective Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, the Chief of Staff has a responsibility to consult with his 
service Secretary and keep him informed of major matters that are 
up for consideration, but that is through his Chief of Staff rather 
than direct contact with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Then you have the Armed Forces’ Policy Council. That’s made up 
of the three service Secretaries, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary 
and under Secretary of Defense. That is where the Secretaries and 
Chiefs come together into a major policy question. 

Mr. Dawson. So, the Secretary of service is in contact with these 
operations through the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Rockerev.ter. Through his own chief. 

Mr. Dawson. All right, then. I am of the opinion that when he 
appoints someone to the Joint Staff it is with the approval certainly 
of the Secretary of his service; but when you give this Chairman the 
power to override him, then it seems to me you are taking an Army 
man of higher rank once more and giving him power over your civilian 
setup, W hich has ever been in the e yes of the Congress that we should 
not subordinate the civilian setup of the Army. Tt seems to me when 
you give this Chairman that power you are once more bypassing your 
Secretaries of service and reducing them to office boys almost, men 
who once had cabinet rank. 

Mr. Rockere tier. Now, you come right to the heart of the ques- 
tion and I, if I may, would like to comment on that because we have 
got to see that in perspective to see whether your theory is grounded 
in fact by the action recommended; and, frankly, the committee and 
I, myself, am convinced that is not a fact and that the result would 
not be what you fear. 
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There are these 70 men from each one of the services, and the recom- 
mendation is—and I shall give you the reason why we made the 
recommendation—that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs have the 
power to disapprove the nomination of or to ask the removal of one 
of those 70 men from each service. 

Mr. Dawson. And to determine what work, what they are going 
to do on their agenda 

Mr. Rockereiter. Indeed. 

Mr. Dawson. And the matters that come up before them for dis- 
cussion. 

It seems to me once again we have reduced our Secretaries of the 
services, the civilians, to office boys, if we continue through with this 
plan, when knowing Army discipline, as I am sure you know it, and 
knowing the effect of high-rank, those sitting about him in conference, 
will hesitate to differ with him, with their own promotions at stake. 
We are setting a pattern, it seems to me, when you give this man this 
power we are destroying all that the Congress has tried to do in the 
past to hold the control of the military within the civilian, or hold it 
under civilian control. 

Mr. Rockerextuer. Well, now, I would like to speak to that; but 
respecting the last remark I would like to read from the Hoover 
Commission report, which was mentioned yesterday, about the 
Joint Chiefs, and there was a statement to the effect that our com- 
mittee apparently had not studied the Hoover report carefully and 
that we were not aware of its contents because we said that we were 
in step with their objectives, and here is what Mr. Hoover in his 
report to Congress has to say about the Joint Chiefs. He said: 

What is true of the National Military Establishment is equally true of the 
operations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Three of the four members are spokesmen 
for separate service arms. 

The Secretary of Defense and his point of view for unified establishment as a 
whole is not represented in their deliberations. Thus, though the Secretary of 
Defense is under the act the principal assistant to the President in military 
matters, he cannot as a practical matter maintain effective civilian control over 
this powerful military unit. 

This is Mr. Hoover speaking. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a unit, report to two officials—the Secretary of 
Defense and the President \s individuals, they report to the President, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the service secretaries, each expected to answer much 
more to the service secretary who is his direct superior than the single policy of 
a unified establishment. 

Here, too, it is clear that divided responsibility and allegiance are tantamount 
to an almost complete absence of control. 

This is Mr. Hoover. 

Under this system the joint chiefs are virtually a law unto themselves, as evi- 
denced in the fact that their activities are not well coordinated with inter- Military 
Kstablishment operations, nor with the policy work of the Cabinet councils. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, like the rest of the National Military establishment, 
are not firmly under etvilian control. 

Now, that’s Mr. Hoover’s statement on the subject. 

Mr. Dawson. Well, this plan doesn’t add anything. It removes 
them all the further from civilian control. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. I just wanted to read that for the record, Mr. 
Dawson. 
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Now, | Wo ild like to ¢o back to your original question and if ] 


may I would like to deseribe a little the problem which the Joint 


The CHarrmMan. Will vou vield to me, Mr. Dawson? 
VTi 1) WSON | will ield Lo my chairman; ves 

The CuHarrmMan. Right in connection with vour statement of Mr 
Hoover 

Mr. RockeFELLER. Yes 

The Cuarreman. I now show you a comparative analysis of the 
Views regard iy the Ch el of Staff of the armed services and the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It will be marked ‘Exhibit 


A 


Mr. Rockeretuer. Fine 


The exhibit referred to prepared by the committee staff is 
follows 
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Mr. CuarrmMan. This shows nine of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. Mr. Acheson disagreed with 5 of the 9 recom- 
mendations of the task force headed by Mr. Eberstadt. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, this plan incorporates five of the minority or 
the Acheson views of the Hoover Commission instead of the majority. 

That is what I don’t understand. 

Mr. Rockereuier. I haven’t had a chance- 

The CHarrMan. What I can’t understand is why the advocates of 
this plan come in here and say it is the Hoover recommendation 
when, as a matter of fact, it is not. 

Mr. Rockeretiter. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is certainly one of 
the opinions that was expressed yesterday. However, I should like 
again, then, with your permission, to read from the Hoover report. 

The CuarRMAN. Are you reading from the 

Mr. RockeFreLLER. Reading from the actual report, and _ this 
exhibit which you have submitted I shall study with great interest. 

I, frankly, am not aware of the items listed under the various 
columns there, but I shall study them. 

The CuarrMan. Well, the Hoover Commission went along with 
the Eberstadt task force re port 

Mr. Rockere.ier. In many respects, but not all. 

Mr. Brooxs. I wonder, sir, are you reading from the majority or 
the minority report of the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Rockrretiter. The report submitted by Mr. Hoover to the 
Congress is the majority report. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, the majority report? 

Mr. RockeFEe.LueR. Yes, sir. 

[ should like to read again, if I may, and I'll give you the page, 
page 6. This is under the title “What’s Wrong With the Present 
Organization?’ 

That’s a portion of the Hoover report. 

This was submitted by Mr. Hoover. This concerns the overall 
department management, and this one is very important, and this is, 
I think, where our committee perhaps differed with Mr. Eberstadt 
in his statement yesterday about our being in agreement with the 
Hoover Commission. Mr. Hoover makes this statement [reading]: 

Overall department management: In our first report we have urged that the 
foundations of good departmental administration requires that the Secretary 


have authority from Congress to organize and control his organization and that 
the separate authorities to component subsidiaries be eliminated. 


Now, that was his basic concept and, as you know, Congress has 
9. such authority to the Secretary in most of the departments of 
the Government. It was recommended that this authority be cen- 
tralized in the hands of the Secretary of Defense, in the Department 
of Defense, but that was not approved by the Congress. 

Now, I would like to read to you the specific recommendation that 
he makes on this point—and this is now on page 16, recommendation 
2, item B [reading]: 


That all statutory authority now vested in the service departments or their 
subsidiary units be granted directly to the Secretary of Defense, subject to the 
authority of the President, and with further authority to delegate them as he 
sees fit and wise. 
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Now, that would have delegated to the Secretary of the Defense 
the authority of the three services, the authority of all the boards, 
including the Joint Chiefs. Had that been done then the Secretary, 
in order to have carried out what Mr. Hoover recommended re garding 
the Joint Chiefs, would have been able to have done just what this 
reorganization plan recommends, which is to correct the administrative 
weaknesses of the Joint Chiefs. 

And, frankly, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to go on record 
and say that, in the opinion of the committee, what is recommended 
in (c) and (d) of section (1) is purely an administrative matter, and 
that the framework created by the Congress for preventing the trend, 
so-called, toward a single chief, a man on horseback, or toward a 
single general staff is adequate and safe, in my opinion. Safe so that 
we consider—and I am convinced that it is true—that these are purely 
administrative procedures and not any fundamental change in the 
structure. 

Mr. Brown. Will the gentleman from Illinois vield just a moment? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. I think you might also read recommendation (f) on 
page 17 from the report. 

Mr. Rockere turer. Well, I have that one marked, and I am very 
happy to have the opportunity to read it. 

This is Mr. Hoover’s recommendation under recommendation 2 
[reading]: 

That there shall be Joint Chiefs of Staff representing the three services, ap- 
pointed by the President and subject to confirmation of the Senate, and that the 
Secretary of Defense, with the President’s approval, shall appoint a chairman to 
preside over the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to represent and report to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Brown. And actually that is what this Chief of the Joint 
Staff would do? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. That is the Chairman. 

Mr. Brown. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rockere._erR. That is what the Chairman 

Mr. Brown. May I say one other thing, Mr. Dawson 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. If you will yield further? 

Mr. Dawson. Certainly. 

Mr. Brown. I stated on the record I talked to Mr. Hoover per- 
sonally yesterday morning and he told me, in his opinion, the present 
plan was a great improvement over the operational plan which is now 
in effect; and, therefore, I am sure that if he were present here he 
would give this plan and program his support. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. I might say, Mr. Brown, supplementing your 
remark there the plan was submitted to Mr. Hoover, as were the 
plans which the President has sent up on other departments of the 
Government, and that he reacted just as you say, his only feeling 
being that in many cases the plans do not go far enough to accomplish 
the objectives and here, in his opinion, the transfer of authority to the 
Secretary for all departments should be accomplished. 

The Cuarrman. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. Dawson. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. In view of the statements that have been made—we 
have had several here—as to what Mr. Hoover approved and what 
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he did not approve, I want to say now that I[ called him and asked 
him to appear as a witness and he declined to either give approval or 
dis ipproval 
Let’s have that on the record 
Mr. Brown. Did he decline to appear or make a statement? 
The CuarrMan. He declined to appear. 
Mr. Brown. That is not 
The Cuatrman. And, personally, I am getting a little tired of 
statements from anyone when they will not give us the facts on which 
their opinion is based 
\ir. Brown. Of course, you don’t know the reason why he declined 
tO appear 
Mr. Rockerevuer. I| think it is fair to say, Mr. Brown, he did not 
feel he should appear in relation to any of the reorganization plans. 
That has been his position. 
Mr. Dawson. But he has appeared. . 
Mr. Rockreretter. He has made statements, but he has not 
appeared 
\ir. Founrarx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a statement. 
Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman 
\Ir. RrexuMAN (presiding). Just a minute. 
Mr. Fountain, do you have a question? 
Mr. Fountarn. Yes. I just want to make a statement. 
Mr. Hoover did make a statement and issue a statement with 
ganization Plan No. 2. , 


re spect to Reor: 

Mr. Rockeretier. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rreuiman. He did not appear before the committee. 

Mr. Rockreretter. Now, if I may go back to Mr. Dawson’s 
question, which I did not answer yet, and complete it 

The Cuarrman. All right; let’s have that answered. 

Mr. RockEFELLER. Yes 

Let me give a little description of the problems facing the Joint 
Chiefs as we were given them by the various witnesses. 

Last year the Jomt Chiefs had 1,700 items to deal with. Now, we 
all think of these matters in terms of strategic planning, which are the 
great, broad strategic plans for the defense of the United States, but 
these men have referred to them a whole multiplicity of questions and 
problems 

As you know, the law prevents the Secretary of Defense from 
having any military staff. So, we considered very carefully whether 
some of these minor but numerous items relating to military questions 
should not go to his own office and whether he shouldn’t have a full- 
time military adviser who could deal with these matters without going 
to the Joint Chiefs, who have the tremendous responsibility as Chiefs 
of Staff of the three services; but on examination of that question we 
came to the conclusion that might be the start of a trend toward a 
separate general staff and that it might be well misunderstood and, 
therefore, we abandoned that possibility as a means of facilitating 
the Secretary in dealing with his problems in his office that have a 
military aspect. 

So, we said, ‘“‘Now, let’s keep these in the hands of the Joint Chiefs, 
which is the tradition of this country. It is the American system, 
but let’s see what the Joint Chiefs’ problem is.” 
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Now, for instance, as a result of the volume of this work, there have 
been some questions that have been more than a year in the Joint 
Chiefs and they haven’t been able to get an answer on them, because 
others take priority, so that the Secretary is not getting the service 
he needs to meet his current operating problems in the way of military 
advice. 

Mr. Dawson. You are talking now of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Rockerevier. Secretary of Defense. 

Now, this is his only military group to whom he can go for broad 
military advice. 

We found that, for instance, a problem that had come up—I will 
give an illustration of — that had been in the Joint Chiefs for some 
time—was a question of who would take responsibility for paving 
the secondary roads of France that were being torn up by heavy 
military equipment from this country. 

Well, that hardly seems like a problem on which the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of the United States, with their responsibilities, should have 
to deal and, yet, there was nobody who had authority to say, “That 
is not of sufficient importance.” 

And, if I remember correctly, yesterday Mr. Finletter made the 
statement—that some of these items that were coming to them should 
not come to them. 

Well, who is going to say that the problems shouldn’t come to them 
under the present system? 

Now, the second type of problem I might illustrate: Any time the 
State Department is going to have an international meeting with 
some other country they may feel there are military aspects to their 
questions. So, they will send te the Joints Chief of Staff a long list 
of questions—not ones that are on the agenda for discussion, but ones 
that might come up, on which they would like to have a military 
point of view. Well, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have already laid down 
the broad military strategic plans. If there were a group who could 
take such questions and from the basic plans simply say, ‘‘In relation 
to this, the Joint Chiefs’ position is so-and-so’’—but, now these matters 
have to go through this same process. 

Now, you have the United ee problems. You have all 
manners of these problems. The State De ‘partment in its current 
activities has constant contact with the Joint Chiefs in order to get 
advice and counsel. 

Now, on top of that you have this situation: That last year we 
checked the record of attendance of the Joint Chiefs at the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff meetings. One member of the Joint Chiefs barely 
made 50 percent of the meetings last year. 

Now, that is a very serious situation, where we think these men 
must have the time to give their top judgment on these questions 
that is what you all have wanted to protect—and, yet, their many 
other duties have prevented them from doing so, to the point where 
one man barely made 50 percent of the meetings last year of the Joint 
Chiefs 

Therefore, these problems, under the present system of organiza- 
tion, are not getting to these men because they have their service 
responsibilities. The chiefs are appearing before the Congress; they 
are making survey trips around the country, and in different parts of 
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the world—and, therefore, we felt that the functioning and structure 
should be so organized as to insure that the major items of national 
importance come before those men. 

We recommend that there be Deputy Joint Chiefs who could repre- 
sent them—there is such a system now, but we recommend it be used 
more fully—who could take the matters of secondary importance, 
and that many of the questions can be answered by these committees, 
which I showed you on this chart, made up of these services—in the 
way of staff work done by the Joint Staff. 

Well, now, there you have a very complicated structure. Four men 
trying to run it, men who can’t even attend the meetings on a full 
schedule, much less sit down and try to work out administrative pro- 
cedures within this structure; and, so, we said, seeing that the Congress 
has already stated that the Chairman should make up the agenda and 
facilitate the work of the Joint Chiefs, that if he were given authority 
to organize this staff, instead of having four men trying to organize it, 
he could facilitate the flow of this work so that it would come up to 
the Joint Chiefs. 

Now, I think most chairmen of most committees are responsible 
for the staff. I don’t know what is done in Congress, but I presume 
this whole committee here is not responsible for the staff as a body, but 
that the chairman of the committee takes that responsibility; and I 
think that’s pretty general in all committee work in this country, as 
we know it. Therefore, we said if this man can do two things—sce 
that there is a good morale in the organization, and that there is a 
group working closely together—now, that is where we came to this 
question of approval and dismissal 

Mr. Brown. Is it your opinion the Secretary of Defense of the 
Defense Department would add much weight and authority? 

Mr. Rockeretuer. Well, I think it would facilitate his operations, 
and in this ease, if this chairman finds that the morale is not good, 
that there are some men who are not working, as in any organization, 
you have got to be able to remove a man or to suggest his removal; 
but what it seemed to me out of the testimony yesterday was that 
there was a feeling that he was going to just reach all over the Defense 
Department and pull out favorites who would be oriented to his 
point of view, but that isn’t the procedure. 

The chiefs of the services are the ones who nominate the men from 
their service, and all the chairman would do, in rare occasions—and 
we were given testimony that this would be very helpful—would be 
to say, “Frankly, this man just doesn’t fit with this group. He is not 
working with the group effectively, and we would like you to nominate 
another man.” 

That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Hourrievp. If the gentleman will yield, I think that is the 
point I was trying to bring out; but, as a matter of practice, the 
selection of these men would be done by the different chiefs of the 
different services and not by the Chief of Staff, and it would be only 
in the case of some incompatability like this- 

Mr. Rockerevier. That’s right. 

Mr. Houirretp. That he would overrule their selections? 

Mr. Rockerevuer. That is absolutely right. 

Now, let’s say he were trying to work against one service, which is a 
matter which I think has been of concern to some, and he were refusing 
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all people that were put up. Well, I would presume pee msi Chief 
from that service would go to his service Secretary and say, “Look, 
our service is being disc ‘riminated against in the Joint Staff ” and the 
service Secretary would then take it up with the Secretary of Defense 
and if that continued, and the Secretary of Defense and the service 
Secretary did not or were unable to correct it, then | —— the Chief 
of that service, as is prese ril bed by the law, woul | go to the Congress 
and say, “Look, I think we’re in danger here,” and if the C ongress felt 
that was true, the Congress could go to the President and the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff could be removed by the President, or 
the Congress could refuse to reappoint him, or confirm his reappoint- 
ment when he comes up. 

In other words, I’m convinced, Mr. Dawson, that there is need for 
leadership in this organization, which is a tremendous and complicated 
organization, which is far behind in its work as far as processing of 
material is concerned, and which needs to have a system developed 
which will facilitate that flow of essential work in order to free the 
Joint Chiefs for their major purpose, which is strategic planning and 
advice to the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Council, and 
the President—and that was the sole purpose for the recommendation; 

Mr. Rineuman. Mr. Chairman, if I could interrupt at this point 
apparently Mr. Rockefeller is ¢ going to be on the stand here for some 
time. There are a lot of questions that many of the members are 
going to have to propound to him, and at 11 o’clock the House meet 
and we are going on a 5-minute rule on a very important bill. In 
view of that fact, and since we have a very important gentleman in 
our midst, the Under Secretary of Defense, Mr. Kyes, I think it would 
be fair to release him at this time until we can bring him up here, 
because we are never going to get to him this morning; and | think 
it is unnecessary for him to stay and remain here until we get to him. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Well, I apologize for talking so long. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Kyes, 1 wonder if you will stay. You have 
been up twice, and we don’t want to keep calling you. We want 
avoid imposing upon you. 

What is your pleasure? 

Secretary Kyrs. Mr. Chairman, as you know, I was available 
a) day, and I have to leave town on a trip late this afternoon. 

, I would appreciate the opportunity of finishing with the commit- 
tee, if that is the comm ittee’s pleasure 

Mr. Rrex~Man. That is all right with me. 

Mr. Rockers vurr. That is all right with me. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, you gentlemen are both with the Depart- 
ment. Arrange it between yourselves. 

Mr. RocKEFE LLER. | should be very happy 

The Cuarrman. Go into a huddle and see what you want to do. 

Mr. Brooks. Well, before he goes, I would like to ask him a couple 
of questions. 

The CuarrMan. He will come back. He is the most agreeable 
gentleman you ever saw. 

Mr. McCormack. What about Admiral Leahy? 

Who was it that asked Admiral Leahy to come before the committee? 

The CHarrMan. | don’t know. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, now, this distinguished gentleman is up 
here and we agreed he would be heard at 10 o’clock this morning 
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The Crarrman. Admiral, are you particularly desirous to testify? 

Admiral Leany. I am not desirous to testify at all. I was asked to 
come here; and if you have some questions that is all right. 

Mr. McCormack. That is what you told us. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I don’t care. I don’t know who asked him. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Kyes starts his testimony, 
in view of the fact you mentioned yesterday the correspondence of 
Congressman Arends on this particular plan, I wonder if it would be 
all right to insert Mr. Arends’ letter in the record and also the Presi- 
dent’s reply. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. As I understood it, they were already in. 

Mr. Brown. Is it already in the record? 

The Cuarrman. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Rrexuman. | thought, Mr. Brown, the members of the com- 
mittee were anxious to hear what the letter contained. If it isn’t too 
late, it could be read into the record. 

The CuarrmMan. We will put in the letter of Mr. Arends, together 
with the President’s reply. 

Mr. Brown. Could the chairman read the letter? 

The Cuatrrman. What? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t want to interrupt Mr. Kyes, but would it be 
possible to read the two letters into the record? 

The CuHarrmMan. Well, the letter of Mr. Arends to the President 
and the President’s reply will be inserted in the record. Is that sat- 
isfactory? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I think the committee would like to have the 
benefit of hearing the letter read. 

The CuarrMan. Is it sufficient to put them in the record, or do 
you want them read? 

Mr. Brown. I would like to have them read. 

The CuarrMan. All right; they will be read. 

Mr. Brown. But I don’t want to interrupt Mr. Kyes. 

Mr. McCormack. Now, is Admiral Leahy excused? 

The CuarrMan. So far as I am concerned. 

Now, if there is any member of the committee that desires his testi- 
mony, let him speak up now. If not, the admiral is excused, if that 
is his request. 

Mr. Houirretp. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that it is unwise to 
expect these men that are in important positions to come here and 
sit without a chance of being called to the witness stand, and we know 
that the time limitation will prevent us from bringing Admiral Leahy 
to the stand, and I think he should be excused and then called at a time 
when he can be given the privilege of the witness chair immediately 
without waiting. 

Mr. McCormack. If we want him. 

Mr. Houirirevp. If we want him. 

The CHarrMan. Well, he has already been excused, if that is his 
desire; and if the gentleman can devise any way by which committee 
members can shorten their questions to the witness, perhaps we can 
establish some order of calling him. 


Go ahead, Mr. Kyes. 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF ROGER M. KYES, DEPUTY SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Kyes. Mr. Chairman, in the letter of invitation which 
you sent me inviting me to appear before the committee you also 
extended an invitation to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, requesting that he appear. On Wednesday 
morning members of the committee inquired as to General Bradley’s 
availability. Unfortunately the general has been confined to his bed 
with pneumonia and will not return to his duties for perhaps another 
10 days. I felt, however, that in view of your invitation and the 
requests of certain members that it would be well to secure from 
General Bradley if possible a statement of his attitudes on Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 6. The following letter was delivered to my office by 
his aide yesterday afternoon, and with your permission | should like 


to read it to the committee and ask that it be incorporated into the 
record. 


The letter from General Bradley to the chairman of this committee 
is as follows: 


Dear Mr. Horrman: I regret that, due to illness, I have been unable to accept 
your invitation to appear before your committee on the subject of Reorganization 
Plan No. 6. 

In lieu of a personal appearance, however, I would like to submit my views, as 
expressed below, for inclusion in the record of proceedings of your committee. 

As you know, I was a member of the Rockefeller Committee on Department 
of Defense Organization, the report of which formed the background for Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 6. I supported all of the recommendations of the Rockefeiler 
Committee Report at the time of its submission to the Secretary of Defense. I 
have had no cause to change my views since that time. 

I support fully the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 6, which provides for 
various reorganizations in the Department of Defense. 

As Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I would like to address myself spe- 
cifically to subsections “c’”’ and “‘d”’ of section 1 of the reorganization plan, con- 
cerning additional administrative responsibilities assigned to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The intent of these two subsections is to permit the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to manage the work of the Joint Staff, on behalf of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, so as to assist both the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of 
Defense to discharge, more effectively, theirstatutory responsibilities. This arrange- 
ment will permit the Joint Chiefs of Staff to concentrate on their all-important 
responsibilities for strategic planning by relieving them of dealing with many 
detailed matters which are not of sufficient importance to require their attention. 
As a corollary, this arrangement will also facilitate the provision of expeditious 
military advice to the Secretary of Defense on matters not requiring consideration 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body. 

To those who would charge that these two subsections of the Reorganization 
Plan might lead to the establishment of a single Chief of Staff or to the develop- 
ment of a Prussion-type general staff, I would reply that the Joint Staff will still 
be responsive to the Joints Chiefs of Staff as a corporate body in carrying out 
their role as the principal military advisers to the President, the National Security 
Council, and the Secretary of Defense—and not to the decision and control of 
one man, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In short, I feel that the transference of the additional responsibility to the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff will accomplish nothing except better admin- 
istration, and certainly will not enlarge the prestige or power of the chairman as 
an individual who remains a co-equal, nonvoting member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, 

In conclusion, I support fully the provisions of the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 6 and the recommendations of the Rockefeller Committee Report. 
In the interest of more effective administration of the Department of Defense, 
I recommend approval of Reorganization Plan No. 6. 

Sincerely, 
OmaR N. BRADLEY. 
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Mr. Chairman, because so much interest has been expressed by 
committee members in the Joint Staff and its method of operation, 
and because fears have been expressed about the possibilities that 
one or another military service might suffer unduly, I have taken the 
liberty of inviting to appear with me a former director of the Joint 
Staff, Vice Adm. Arthur C. Davis, United States Navy, who served 
as director of the Joint Staff during 1950 and 1951, and who is now 
on duty with the standing group of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Admiral Davis was followed as director by Lt. Gen. 
Charles P. Cabell, United States Air Force, who served in that position 
until 6 weeks ago, when, as a result of the enactment of a special act 
of Congress, he became eligible for and was appointed to the position 
of deputy director of the Central Intelligence Agency where he is 
now serving. Because of the type of duties in which he is now 
engaged it does not seem appropriate to ask him to appear. The cur- 
rent director of the Joint Staff is another Air Force officer, Lt. Gen. 
F. F. Everest, who was appointed to serve out General Cabell’s 
unexpired term, at which time he will be succeeded by an Army 
officer, as is customary. I did not ask General Everest to appear 
because he has been on duty only about 6 weeks, and I felt that his 
experience with the problems of the Joint Staff might be rather 
limited, whereas the longer experience of Admiral Davis might be of 
value. I hope the committee will feel free to direct any questions 
they desire at Admiral Davis. 

Mr. RresumMan. Does that finish vour statement, Mr. Secretary? 

secretary Kyns. Yes, sir 

Mr. Rrenstman. Do you have any questions, Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. No questions at this time. 

Mr. Rresiuman. Mr. Dawson? 

Mr. Dawson. This act, this plan, would give to the Chairman juris- 
diction over the matters to be discussed and handled by the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Now, can the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Statt, if they wish, overrule him as to any item to appear on 
their agenda and bring up any subject for discussion which, m their 
judgment, they may deem important over the objections of the 
Chairman? 

Secretary Kyrs. Any Joint Chief can ask for any subject to be put 
on the agenda. The Chairman of the Jomt Chiefs of Staff does not 
have exclusive jurisdiction, as Congress clearly stated in the law. He 
makes up the agenda but the Joint Chiefs, as a body, finally determine 
what goes on the agenda so that any Chief can get matters of interest 
to his service on the agenda. 

I had a paper come up to me a day or two ago which was a split 
paper. The incident indicates that minority views do reach higher 
authority. The Chiefs were not in agreement on a subject and it came 
up for determination by the Secretary of Defense. It was a situation 
where there was a disagreement between two services about their 
activity with respect to a specific matter. I might mention that 
there are also occasions where only one service has a problem it wants 
to have considered. For example, often we discuss with the Chief of 
one service and his Secretary some problem that involves their 
service. It is not unusual for him to take that out of our conference 
and say that it should be presented to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. So it 
flows from both ways. 
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There is no means by which a chairman could keep anything off the 
agenda. 

I would like to point out also that we have civilian control 
Secretary of Defense, you have given him a very substantial responsi- 
bility and I say to you, in all sincerity, our purpose in this plan is to 
try to get a proper organization so that we can do our rede and have 
the best military advice in developing good sound war plans for this 
country 

Mr. Dawson. It doesn’t take long for the military to take over the 


the 


civilian security. I have heard that statement made here several 
times. 

Secretary Kyrs. I happened to be listening to Mr. Rockefeller’s 
testimony just now. You mentioned a point about the service 


Secretaries. I would like to clear up one point I don’t believe I 
covered, and that is the fact that in this reorganization plan we do 
something for the service Secretaries which I feel is important. Under 
the present arrangement command instructions to the unified com- 
mands can go down directly to an officer in the service, the Chief 
of Staff. The chiefs, who are the commanders of the various services, 
act as the executive agents for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We did not 
think that was sound so we broke that up so that command instructions 
would flow through the Secretary of the service from the Secretary 
of Defense after receipt by him of advice from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. In other words, the Joint Chiefs recommend and it Sows 
from the President and the Secretary of Defense through the Military 
Department, which means through its head, the Secretary of the 
service. What we have done is to make certain that we are cutting 
the civilian Secretary of the service into the chain, so that they 
are not only informed, but they actually know what is going on ahead 
of time 

Mr. Dawson. Your chart on page 23 and 24? 

Secretary Kyes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Do vou know whether the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
any military committee of the Jomt Chiefs of Staff has prep rared 
udy as to the relationship which will exist between the Chairman 
he Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Joint 
tT, if Reorganization Plan No. 6 becomes effective? Has such a 
study been made? 

Secretary Kyes. I haven’t seen such a plan 

Mr. RrexumMan. Mrs. St. George, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Sv. Grorcr. No questions. 

Mr. Rieuuman. Mr. Holitfield? 

Mr. Hourrietp. Mr. Kyes, I won't take my 5 minutes. I want to 
ask you this ques stion with regard to the method of handling this plan 
and would you care to comment upon the effect which the resolution 
the chairman ay introduced would have upon the plan, if that reso- 
lution were aclopted by the Congress? 

Secretary Kyrs. We are opposed to the resolution. 

Mr. Hottrreip. I know you are opposed to it, but would you say 
that it would damage the organizational structure to the point where 
it would seriously damage the reorganization plan? 

Secretary Kyrs. I feel that it would handicap the Secretary of 
Defense if the entire plan is not agreed to. It is important from two 
points of view, as I see it: One is to have a good, efficient mechanism 
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to support the Secretary in military advice, as Congress has provided 
and, No. 2, you occasionally get difficult personal matters with re- 
spect to people on the staff. For example, I am told that, and I 
don’t want to name an individual, but I am told that a member of the 
staff at one time was drinking heavily and no one knew quite what 
he might say at those times. If such a hypothetical case did happen, 
obviously someone would need to get means of getting the man off 
the staff because of the constant danger to release of essential plans. 
This is highly sensitive material these people are dealing with. 

I want to point out further that we are very anxious to have a 
competition of points of view. The thing that we are interested in 
is a good, efficient operating mechanism and a means by which, if 
we get people who are weak, inefficient, or incompetent, that we can 
get them off. As a matter of fact, Admiral Davis can tell you some 
of his experiences. <A person might not drink but he might have a 
habit of talking too much. 

Mr. Houirieip. That is right, but they are extreme situations, and 
it is for the good of the country. You are speaking about the 
Joint Staff. 

Secretary Kyres. The Joint Staff, yes, sir; not the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I want to ask you about the power of the Chan 
men to direct the Joint Staff. Is that a personal power wielded by 
the Chairman in that direction, or is it an administrative power 
which he uses to direct the Staff to consider the policies adopted by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary Kyns. I wonder if Admiral Davis, who has been working 
with it and knows just exactly, could answer that. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I would like to know what the function is. Would 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have the power to arbitrarily put the Joint 
Staff at work on a theory or a program, of his own, which might not 
be in accord with the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s decision? 

Secretary Kyrs. No, sir. As a matter of fact, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is the governing body. The Chairman might, in normal course, 
as might any man with a creative mind, say ‘““‘Why don’t we study 
this?” But the votes are with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and they do 
not take an action without the vote of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Chairman does not take action without such a vote. 

Mr. Houirievp. I would like to ask Admiral Davis, because of his 
experience in handling this organization, what advantage would you 
get out of this plan which you have not had in the past? 

Admiral Davis. In simplest terms, if I were still Director, I would 
welcome these two subparagraphs because they would obviously give 
me a better backing in my responsibility of trying to assemble and 
keep assembled the most competent officers in the Staff and of trying 
to get work done in the most simple and direct way. 

Mr. Houiriretp. You would have one voice speaking to you as 
Director of the Staff on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, you would have one 
voice speaking to you and talking to you as to the scope of your 
activity on the Staff? 

Admiral Davis. I am speaking on the inference that I were still 
Director. 

Mr. Houirieip. Yes; I understand, and we are using it as an 
example. 
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Admiral Davis. Yes. If I were still Director I say again I would 
welcome this because, although while Director I simply carried out 
the procedure which is very much the same as these amendments 
have in mind, only I had to do it on my own initiative. If these 
things went through and I were Director, the Chairman naturally 
would delegate these tasks to me under his support and supervision. 
it would make my position much firmer and on firmer ground for 
demanding this or that. As a matter of fact, I would like again to 
stress my views that the whole reason for paragraph (c) and its 
justification is that we ought to have the best people in the Staff 
that the services can spare. 

Without pressure and backing of that pressure, the average per- 
sonnel department of the Navy or the Army or the Air Force will 
offer vou any body they think you might accept. It is only human 
nature. What I did while I was Director was to Say, “No, I don’t 
want a fellow like that.” 

Mr. Ho.rrievp. In times past, have you had any confusion in the 
directions that have come down from the Staff and have you had 
lack of coordination between the 3 groups of 70 on the Staff? 

Admiral Davis. I wouldn’t say lack of coordination, but there has 
been a great deal of healthy disagreement. That is, of course, no 
basis for getting rid of anybody. 

Mr. Hourrieip. No. 

Admiral Davis. We need all these views, no matter what these 
views are in the end, the Joint Chiefs of Staff passes upon them. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Did you answer the question about confusion of 
direction from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to you as a Director? 

Admiral Davis. I had to be rather fast on my feet a number of 
times because there did tend to be that confusion. I, of course, 
always had the unofficial backing of General Bradley, but this would 
be a definite improvement. In other words, if the way I had to work 
were made legitimate, it would help. 

Mr. Rrextman. Mr. McCormack? 

Mr. McCormack. Do you intend to develop the scientific research 
and development and put them in a position where we can get the 
maximum of results from their genius? 

Secretary Kyres. Mr. McCormack, we are very anxious to use all 
available knowledge, all available avenues and all wisdom we can 
find anywhere to make a-better war plan for protecting the country. 
I think we should draw on science, research, military minds, minds 
that know about logistics, I think we should draw every place we can. 
That is one of the reasons we are trying to work out this plan; in our 
research and development we want to get top men from science and 
from engineering, we want to get good men. We are striving for a 
good blend, a combination of wisdom and knowledge of many people, 
in the hope that we can do a real job. 

Mr. McCormack. In the field of science there has been some 
unquestionable misunderstandings in the past and probably due to 
conflicts of personality, which I can understand. For example, when 
I was in the Army I realized I had to obey two words. I had to 
subject myself to obedience and discipline. But the scientist is a 
little bit different than that and I can understand the position of one 
like Admiral Davis or any other officer where we have got to have 
discipline or obedience whether you are in the Army, Navy, Marine or 
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Air Corps, and there has got to be that subjection to obedience and 
discipline. But, when you are dealing with the scientists, you are 
dealing with a different type, where they are looking years ahead. 

Without asking a lot of questions, I hope you keep in mind that some 
of us have been very much concerned in the past about the misunder- 
standings that have existed. I make no charges anywhere because we 
are all human beings but | think it is vitally impertant to develop a 
strong sense, particularly on the part of our scientists, that while they 
cooperate and coordinate with the military they are not in a sense 


directly subjected to them. Those men are looking years ahead. 
Ther may dream something Somebody may think they are dream- 
ers. They are not. They are making great contributions and |] 


think their work is of vital importance in the world today and in the 
interest of our country. 

secretary Kyes. As you know, my experience has been with a firm 
somewhat of that type. J came from a firm whose work is based on 
science and technological advance. We are very accustomed to that 
and I think you will agree that a man like Boss Kettering is an out- 
standing scientist and we got along with him. 

Mr. Dawson. Will you look into the matter and, in case you find 
such a study has been made, will you let us have the benefit of it? 

Secretary Kyrs. We plan to have the new Joint Chiefs of Staff 
work on that, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. But are you positive that no study has been made? 

Secretary Kyes. I don’t know if there has been. 

Mr. Dawson. Will you make inquiry into that and find out if 
such a study has been made? 

Secretary Kygs. I should be very happy to. 

Mr. Dawson. And if such a study has been made, will you let us 
have the benefit of it? 

Secretary Kyrs. I don’t see why not. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Dawson. Thank you. 

Secretary Kyrs. Obviously, we try to cooperate with the Members 
of Congress always. 

Mr. McCormack. Captain Robert Granville Burke, national presi- 
dent of the Reserve Officers’ Association, appeared before us yester- 
day and made a suggestion about one of the Assistant Secretaries 
being designated Assistant Secretary for the Reserve Force. Of 
course, that is an administrative matter. I call it to your attention, 
Mr. Secretary, so that if some one of these assistant secretaries could 
be specifically assigned that jurisdiction 

Secretary Kyrs. The Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Person- 
nel specifically has that responsibility now and that will continue. 

Mf. McCormack. It might be possible to be Assistant Secretary 
for Manpower and Reserve Forces. Just as a suggestion as to the 
way in which it could be done. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Admiral Davis, from your tenure of office in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the great experience which you have had in 
personnel problems which arise in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I wonder 
if you could give us any examples of some of the difficulties that 
have been encountered under the present plan which might be cor- 
rected in this new one? 
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Admiral Davis. I will be glad to. Just to give you an example or 
two examples of the natural tendency of the personnel people to 
see if they can give you the mediocre type because the best are always 
in demand everywhere. 

At one point I had a very good man and his service suddenly 
asked if he could be relieved right away. The usual tenure is about 2 
years. He had been there only a year. I said, ‘What is involved?” 

They said, “Well, the commanding officer of this activity has turned 
out to be an oldtime drunk. He is embarrassing us. We have to 
fire him from his job.” 

Mr. Brown. Did you say he had been a drunkard? 

Admiral Davis. His service asked me to turn loose a good man 
because they needed him to take the place of a drunk in another 
activity. 

Mr. Brown. Oh, I see. 

Admiral Davis. So, naturally, I did not stand in his wav, but I 
said, “‘Let me have the name of a good man to replace him.’ 

After about 10 days they suggested a name and offered me the maa 
that he replaced 


Mir. Brown. In other words, they wanted to send you the drunk? 
Admiral Davis. Yes. So of course I stopped that but I deseribe 
the tendency. This thing would make it much easier to get much 


better men. 

Mr. Brown. As I understand it, the Chief of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff would simply have veto power. He would have the right to 
Say, “You haven't brought a cood man mM here. There are reasons 
why he is objectionable.” 

And he could Say, “Now, you vet someone els 

Admiral Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. Brown. The Chief of the Joint Chiefs of Staff couldn’t say 
who that man should be, but that it should be anotl 

\dmiral Davis. That is entirely correct 

\ir. Brown. In other words, he could say, ‘‘We do not want a man 
who is a drunk.’ 

Admiral Davis. That ts right, or 1 who is Incompetent or | who 


er man? 


talked too much. 

Mr. Brown. Don’t you think that type of power should be neces- 
sary to give the Chairman—to say that ‘we do not want a drunkard”’ 

Admiral Davis. If 1 were Director, I would feel happier uf this were 
in the law. 

Mr. Brown. Could you give us any other examples? 

Admiral Davis. A number of other examples. It would develop 
that a man really wasn’t pulling his weight. I rarely asked for a 
replacement, but I just took steps when it was time for him to leave to 
use his performance as a good proof that this time I needed a good 
man. Half of these people change every year and you have to watch 
it all the time and plan in advance. 

Mr. Brown. Did you have any experience with men who were put 
on the staff who never would make a decision or never had an opinion, 
or a report or decision ready for the group to consider? 

Admiral Davis. There is always apt to be that. What I would do 
would be to say, ‘Let us have something, whether it is a disagreed 
paper or not.’”’ But I have found that the more competent people 
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are much better able to reach agreement because they know what 
they are talking about. 

Mr. Brown. Well, they do not delay action. 

Admiral Davis. Well, in simpler terms the stupid are stubborn. 
There is no place for stubborn people in there. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think someone ought to have the right of 
veto power over the appointment of stupid or stubborn people on the 
staff? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. I have no other questions. 

Mr. Rresuman. Mr. Ikard? 

Mr. Ixarp. I think you were asked this question but I am sorry 
we cannot hear too well down here at this end of the table. 

Do you know or have any knowledge of any study that has been 
made, any study over there at the Pentagon as to what the relation 
might be between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Staff, or the 
Chairman of the Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, if this plan goes 
into effect? 

Secretary Kyrs. I have seen no such study and no such study, to 
my knowledge, has been requested. 

Furthermore, since the new Joint Chiefs of Staff are going to do the 
job, I think that would be proper to have that worked out with the 
new men who will have the job to do. 

Mr. Ikarp. What I meant is a good, preliminary study. 

Secretary Kyns. Again, I think the men who are going to have to 
do the job ought to be working it out. So far as I am concerned, I 
feel that their thoughts are important ones because they are going to 
function. 

Mr. Ixarp. But if there were any such study, normally you would 
have seen it or it would have come to your attention? 

Secretary Kynrs. That is one of the reasons why we want this plan. 
We do not always feel that things come to our attention that we 
would like to have come to our attention. 

Mr. Ikarp. In the amendments of 1949 to the National Security 
Act, I will read a paragraph that said, and I am reading from section 
202 on this committee print that we have, which is on page 2. Section 
202, subparagraph (c) (5): 

Subject to the provisions of paragraph (1) of this subsection, no function which 
has been or is hereafter authorized by law to be performed by the Department of 
Defense shall be substantially transferred, reassigned, abolished or consolidated 
until after a report in regard to all pertinent details shall have been made by the 
Secretary of Defense to the Committees on Armed Services of the Congress. 

I think I am correct in saying that there is no reference to that 
provision in the Rockefeller report and there has been no statement 
that I have seen on that particular provision. 

Is it your idea that that would continue to be the law, or is it 
intended that that part will be repealed by this reorganization act? 

Secretary Kyns. Mr. Adams has followed the legal details. May 
he answer that? 

Mr. Ikarp. Anybody who has the answer to it. 

Mr. Apams. There are two different sections in the law which 
have to do with the transference of functions. The primary section, 
the one which prohibits the transference of combatant functions, was 
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a protection against eliminating traditional arms of the services. It 
remains in the law, not affected by this plan. 

This one was put in the law in 1949 by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and under it, during the last 3 or 4 vears, there have been 
occasions when the Department made reports of transferring func- 
tions. The subsection is in the law as the result of the desire of the 
Armed Services Committee that any transfers which took place 
should be brought to their attention. 

Kor instance, we transferred a manpower function from the Muni- 
tions Board to the Assistant Secretary for Manpower and Personnel, 
and notified the Armed Services Committee. There is no change 
contemplated in the procedure which would be followed after the 
reorganization plan goes into effect. This particular subsection 
will remain in the law and its functioning will be the same. The 
reports will continue to be made. 

Mr. [karp. In other words, assuming the plan went into effect, the 
practice would be the same as it has been in the past? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ikarp. And reports would come up to the Armed Services 
Committee? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ikarp. One other question and then I am through, Mr. 
Secretary, and that is | am interested to know exactly what the 
Roc kefeller report is for the purposes of determining, In my own 
mind, the matter of intent, is your statement that was made here 
the other day, does it represent now the position of the anata 
and the administration with regard to this matter, or does the 
Rockefeller report, or do both of them? That may seem technical. 

Secretary Kyns. The Secretary of Defense wrote a letter to the 
President saying that he approved the Rockefeller report. However, 
the President’s plan would be the law. 

Mr. Ikarp. I understand that it would be, but we would be inter- 
ested in knowing probably the matter of intent and policy and the 
plan covers only the broad outline. I realize that the plan would 
become the law, but as to the matter of policy and intent, should we 
look to the Rockefeller report or should we look to your statement 
or should we look to both, or just where in this picture in the eves of 
the administration or the Department of Defense does the Rockefeller 
report fit im? 

Secretary Kyrs. We are not going to try to break the law. 

Mr. Ikarp. I understand that and this is not a loaded trick question. 

Secretary Kyes. I understand that. 1 frankly did not know that 
my statements were in conflict with the Rockefeller report. 

Mr. Ikarp. They are not. I don’t think they are in conflict either 
as far as I can see. 

Secretary Kyres. We are going to try to put their recommendations 
into effect. Of course you always have the practical problems of 
evolution and working those things out. But taking it as a whole, 
we subscribe to it and hope to put the recommendations into effect. 
I have no exceptions in my mind at the moment. 

Mr. Ixarp. I don’t believe that you intend to do everything that 
is not in the Rockefeller report or in your statement. 1, as a Member 
of Congress, want to know as a general matter what I should look at 
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to find the departmental and administrations statements of policy 
and intent in regard to this act. Is it the Rockefeller report or is it 
your statement? 

Secretary Kyzs. I would look at the Rockefeller report and, of 
course, the President’s message would overrule because that would 
overrule anything that is in there if there is anything in there in 
conflict. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Mr. Bender? 

Mr. Benner. Under your plan, Admiral Davis, do you think one 
service could dominate the A en of the Jomt Staff? 

Admiral Davis. Do I think one service could dominate? 

Mr. Benper. Yes. 

Admiral Davis. Not possibly. Because in every case, in the study 
of every problem, the initial study is made by 3 officers, 1 from each 
service. Then, thereafter, the result of that is passed upon by a 
higher level committee, again consisting of officers from e: wh service 
who are not assigned to the Joint Staff, and then thereafter the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff pass “l upon tnat result. It just is not possible. 

Ir. Benprer. Yesterday morning, and I address this to both 
Admiral Davis and Secretary Kyes, we had before us a very dramatic 
centleman who had served as a g¢ neral. His name was Johnson, and 
he had the center of the stage for a long time and he had great appre- 
hensions about decentalization. He said anything you do to centralize 
works against competence. Do you have any comment on that? 

I couldn’t quite follow him in his thinking, but he made the state- 
ment, “In decentralization, anything you do to centralize works 
against competence.’ You don’t believe that, do you? 

Admiral Davis. I am with you on that in that 1 don’t know what 
he meant. It is too broad a generalization for me to fasten on. 

Mr. Benper. | had difficulty in following him. He seemed to 
think well about most of the plan and then he had difficulty about 
centralization and he seemed to emphasize that the military were being 
granted unusual power. Do you have any comment on that? 

Admiral Davis. My only comment on that is that having read the 
plan as a whole, I think it is a beautiful example of decentralization. 

Mr. Benper. Actually, under this plan the military is important 
but it becomes subordinate to the Executive; isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Davis. 1 would go further and say that it remains sub- 
ordinate, and more definite ‘ly. 

Mr. Benper. Again in his testimony he says, regarding this 
chairman, that he will become the single spokesman for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as he is in large part already, and that the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff will diminish in status. 

Admiral Davis. I can only tell you what has happened to date 
from my knowledge up to the time that I left my duties as Director. 
General Bradley most sec rupulously presented all their views on every 
occasion. I know on many occasions where they reached a decision 
which he regretted, yet he supported it absolutely when he presented 
their views, and any chairman who did otherwise would find himself 
in a very difficult position. 

Mr. Brenper. Mr. Kyes, is it your impression from this plan 
that the President has any desire to be a Czar or that Mr. Wilson 
desires to be a czar, or do you have a czar complex? 
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Secretary Kyes. None of us have, to the best of my knowledge. 
We are trying to do a job and are putting before you what we think is 
the best to get it done, the best thing for the country. 

Mr. Brenper. I know something of your personal record as a busi- 
nessman and your magnificent performance. ‘Therefore, if you and 
your Chief, Secretary Wilson, advocate these changes I'll go along 
with you 100 percent. Both of you have been very successful in 
your businesses as has General Eisenhower in his particular work. 
[ feel very good about your coming here with a program and desiring 
to accept responsibility and center responsibility, and I believe this 
plan does that very thing. 

Mr. Rresuman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Benper. No. 

Mr. Riextman. Mr. Chairman, yesterday when General Johnson 
was before the committee I asked whether he had corresponded with 
the President with respect to this plan. He informed the committee 
that he had and that he had received an answer from the President. 
[ requested that he furnish it for the committee and he said that if 
the White House was willing, he would be happy to furnish it. 

This morning I have that letter and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be inserted in the record following Mr. Bender’s remarks, because 
he was referring to some of the statements that Mr. Johnson had made 
vesterday morning. 

The Cuatrman. It should go in at page 138 of the transeript. It 
is referred to there. 

Mr. Rrexuman. If the chairman so requests, we will of course put 
it in the record. 

(See p. 67 of this hearing.) 

Mr. Rieuuman. Mr. Fountain? 

Mr. Founrarn. I have 2 or 3 very small questions which I would 
like to ask. I would like to preface those questions with a few 
comments. 

It may be that as a new Member of Congress I am unduly disturbed 
over the extent to which we in Congress are willing to delegate our 
responsibility, our constitutional responsibility to the President and, 
in turn, to permit him as the Commander in Chief under the Constitu- 
tion to delegate his responsibility. . | think that any kind of legislation 
of such far-reaching importance as this should be carefully considered 
by everyone who has a mature opinion on it. I think that the fact 
that there is quite a bit of ae between the men of great 
experience in connection with the Military Establishment indicates the 
importance of this particular piece of legislation. 

As a matter of fact, | believe 1 or 2 of the newspaper columns have 
commented on it and they have raised grave questions as to the con- 
stitutionality of this particular plan. What the merits of their argu- 
ments are, of course, are debatable. 

One commentator said that what we are actually doing is to create 
another monstrosity in that we have a Secretary of Navy, we have a 
Department of the Navy where the responsibility is in the Secretary; 
the Department of the Army, where the responsibility is in the 
Seeretary of the Army; and the Department of the Air Fore e, where the 
responsibility is in the Secretary of the Air Force; the Joint Staff, 
where the responsibility is in the Chairman; and now the Department 
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of Defense, where the responsibility is in Defense, and he expressed a 
fear that we are creating a monstrosity or several monstrosities out of 
which there will arise more confusion than has heretofore existed. 

I make those comments for the purpose of emphasizing the impor- 
tance of getting the viewpoint of everyone who has a point of view on 
this plan and to be sure that we in Congress are fully aware of what 
we are doing. 

Now, the questions I would like to ask are these: Were the members 
of the House Armed Services Committee or the members of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee contacted, and were their views 
obtained prior to the submission of this plan by the President? 

Secretary Kyes. The individual members were briefed in detail on 
the plan. As to date, I do not have it in my mind at the present time. 

Mr. Fountain. That is not important. 

Secretary Kyes. We talked to Senator Saltonstall and some mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee before the plan came up and 
informally I believe I talked to everybody about 15 members of the 
House Armed Services Comm ttee. 

I was up there a couple of times talking informally and I don’t 
remember all the people as individuals, but someone who is familiar 
with the individuals on the committee could tell you exactly who was 
present, 

Mr. Fountain. Was this plan submitted to the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee for his con:ideration and for the consider- 
tion of the members thereof, so that they might make any suggestions 
they wanted to make before the plan was actually submitted to 
Congress? 

Secretary Kyrs. They did not see it in detail. There were informal 
discussions I cannot use the word ‘‘submitted.”’ 

Mr. Founrain. So that while you had discussed some of the details 
of the plan prior to its submission, insofar as you know they did not 
have an opportunity to actually see the phraseology of this particular 
plan before it was submitted? 

Secretary Kyxzs. I am trying to give you my chronological recol- 
lection. We talked informally with them. As I remember, I had 
some charts and showed them the general detail. Since it has been 
submitted they got copies of this long book, the committee print that 
you have here, and then I went up before the full committee one day 
and talked to them. 

You would have to ask Chairman Short as to who the people were 
who were present. I will not be able to identify all the people. 

Mr. Fountain. But they did not actually see the plan itself before 
it was submitted? 

Secretary Kyxs. I tried, in my humble way, to explain it. 

Mr. Founrarn. Before it was prepared. 

Mr. Apams. Can I answer that question? 

Mr. Founrain. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. While we were preparing the plan and negotiating 
with the Budget Bureau and the President’s Office, we were talking 
informally with the House Armed Services Committ.e. The plan 
was the President’s reorganization plan and we ourselves, in_ the 
Department of Defense, did not see the ultimate final version until the 
day it was ready to goup. We had had negotiations over a period of 
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2 or 3 wecks. We had no solid version down to the last comma, or 
the last clause, to submit to anybody. 

We showed a preliminary version to Senator Saltonstall and to 
Chairman Short and Mr. Vinson. We had a preliminary discussioa 
with those people and 3 or 4 other House an Services members at 
that time, before it came to the Congress. After it came up to the 
Congress we had extensive briefings and I believe that about 90 percent 
of the House Armed Services Committee members have been through 
exhaustive discussions of the subject with Mr. Kyes and with repre- 
sentatives of the White House staff. 

Mr. Fountain. Did you call upon the Secretary of the services and 
give them an opportunity to study it and to offer any suggestions 
which they might make? 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Rockefeller tells me that they actually sat with 
the service chiefs in the hearings of the Rockefeller committee, and I 
do know that the Secretary, Secretary Wilson, knew it. 1 don’t know 
personally because | wasn’t there. 

Mr. Founrarn. I will ask the same questions about the members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. ‘Vere they consulted? 

Mr. Apams. They appeared as witnesses before the Rockefeller 
committee. 

Mr. Founrarn. They did? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Founratn. The reason I am asking these questions is this; you 
of course know that when legislation is not introduced by a Member 
of Congress, that in all probability it does not get the same mature 
study and consideration as it does when it is so introduced. This plan 
was submitted by the President and, unless enough Members of Con- 
gress take it upon themselves to study it, it is quite possible that legis- 
lation might go through that should not be passed, and that is why | 
am emphasizing the importance of everyone in all phases of activity 
having the opportunity to express themselves and make suggestions 
prior to the submission to Congress, because after it gets here there is 
not much we can do because many Members of Congress are going to 
vote for it, regardless of what it says, because it was submitted by the 
President. 

Mr. Apams. The procedure we followed is the procedure prescribed 
by the reorganization law. 

Mr. Rrea~man. Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Kyes, I would like to call attention to page 5 of 
the Rockefeller report, the first paragraph commencing: 

It is essential to keep in mind that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were established as a 
planning and advisory group, not to exercise command. 


My question is, do you have any comment on that general principle 
of separation of policy making from operations and activities? 

Secretary Kyxs. I think it is very importapt that sitting as Joint 
Chiefs they be a policy group, solely a planning group. One of their 
problems, and some of their members have expressed it to me, is 
that they have a lot of nonplanning details which the Joint Staff 
ought to take care of, things not sufficiently important for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to take up. They have heavy demands on their time. 
We are trying to get the Joint Chiefs of Staff set up so that they are 
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really a strategic planning group so that we will have the best possible 
war plan for the country. 
Mr. Mraper. The Joint Chiefs of Staff wear 2 hats, 1 as com- 
mander of their service and 1 as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
secretary Kyes. That is right 
Mr. Meaper. That is not changed by this plan, is it? 
Secretary Kyrs. No, sir 
Mr. Mraprer. What | want is your comment on the general prin- 


ciple of administration of separating policymaking from operations. 

Secretary Kyes. [feel itis a very excellent setup where a working 
Chief of Staff of a service joins with the other Chiefs of the services 
and together exercise their votes sitting as the Jomt Chiets of Staff. 

The thing | objected to under the former setup is that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could make a decision and send that information 
dire tly to the Chief of ota t of the service without the secretary of 
that service knowing about Assistant secretary Nash called my 


attention to a case where General Handy, our commander in Europe, 
asked for permission of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to take up a matter 
with the Munitions Board. There was a cable going out sayiag he 
couldn't do it. I do no think that is the way we want to run the 


Defense Department. There should not be any breaking of civilian 
contact. People everlook that. It is one thing to have authority, 


but vou must have a sound flow of information, too. It is important 
to have sound information flow to the extent possible. You have to 
have the authority for such a flow by law, in my opinion. 

Mr. Meaprer. Do I take it that you are in disagreement with 
this principle of administration announced in the Rockefeller report 
that it is desirable to separate policymaking from operations? 

Secretary Kyns. No; 1 donot. I think that policy and operations 
are two different things, but I would like to point out that you have 
to know something about operations in order to make good policy. 
That is different than being the operator. 

Mr. Mraper. Do you think it is right, in general, for me over 
here to have the authority to give you orders but no responsibility for 
what happens? 

Secretary Kyns. I think responsibility and authority should go 
together. 

Mr. Meaprer. Don’t you think that when policymaking is separated 
and isolated from operations that you get exactly that situation where 
the responsibility and authority are divided? 

Secretary Kyes. Of course, I do not think authority and responsi- 
bility are necessarily divided in policymaking. That is one point | 
would like to bring out from the past statement made here. You 
can delegate authority but you cannot delegate responsibility in the 
sense that was mentioned about the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Meaper. I haven’t understood whether you agreed or dis- 
agreed with the philoséphy of the sentence I read to you from the 
Rockefeller report on page 5, the first paragraph commencing on that 
page. 

Secretary Keyes. The Joint Chiefs of Staff wear two hats and they 
are operators and they are policymakers, sitting on the Joint Chiefs so 
far as strategic planning is concerned, so in a sense they do both. 

Mr. Meraper. And operations and planning are combined because 
the same individual performs both functions. 
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Secretary Keyes. There is that link. 

Mr. Mraprer. Do you think that is desirable, or do you agree with 
the Rockefeller report that they should be separated? 

Secretary Keyes. I did not know that the Rockefeller report really 
made that distinction. [donot think that they recommend that the 
be separated. Our feeling is that the Chiefs of Staff are Chiefs of three 
services, and thev ought to be the Jomt Chiefs and ought to have the 
vote sitting on the Joint Chiefs of Staff Does that explain my 
position? In other words, | would not want a separate set of people 
or a separate planning body that did not have responsibility. 

Mr. Mraprer. Dr Bush 1 ‘ecommended exactly that, didn’t he? 
eecretary Kyes. I don’t agree with Dr. Brush comments on tha 
Mr. Rockrretier. | think you misunderstood the implication in 

! 


this text It is. in essence, to keep in m ul the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


j 1 . ' : 
were estai bhished as a& Dianning ana advisory group, not to exerceis 
! 


command in their capacity as Joint Chiefs of Staff, but Congress ha 


stablished that the Jomt Chiefs of Staff shall be composed of the 
( Thiefs of Stall of the three services But we did not feel thev should 


i 


Ss 


exercise command in their capacity as Joint Chiefs of Staff, but only 
in thei ir capacity as Chiefs of the 3 individual services and we recom- 
mended modifying the Key West agreement which would prevent the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff from establishing an executive officer of 1 of thei 
commands. It has to go roaey the President, the service Depart- 
ment, the service Secretary, and then to the Chief of that servi 

Mr. Mraprsr. Do I understand a vou do not believe that, as a 
matter of administrative philosophy, it is desirable to separate policy 
making from execution of policy? 

Mr. Rockrretier. We do not feel that there should be a separation 
of those individuals who make the planning and the policy and the 
individuals who carry it out. However, they do it with two different 
hats. In one hat they do the planning and recommend it to the civil- 
ians in the Government. The civilians then determine whether they 
will accept or not accept those plans and, if accepted, then it comes 
down through civilian channels. You get the civilians interfering 
before the plan is carried out, but the same individuals are carrying 
it out 

Mr. Mraprer. You do not believe in the separation of the policy- 
making from the execution of the policy decided? 

Mr. Rocxreretier. No, sir; but we felt there should not be the 
separation, but we are filled with respect and admiration for the in- 
genuity of Congress in setting up a system which kept the civilians 


in that structure which prevented the military from getting control, 
as has been our tradition. 

Mr. Rirsuuman. Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. My question is, What authority is actually trans- 
ferred from the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff by this plan? 

Secretary Kyes. The responsibility for managing the Joint Staff 
and the final approval of the Joint Staff members. 

Incidentally, he, as a member, now has that approval. He cannot 
remove any member of the Joint Chiefs, but under the plan he would 
be able to remove a member of the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Meaprer. How much authority still resides in the remaining 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
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Secretary Kyers. All of the statutory powers which Congress has 
delegated to them. 

Mr. Meaper. But no control whatsoever over the people who are 
supposed to help them carry out their responsibilities; is that correct? 

Secretary Kyers. I will ask Mr. Adams to get the answer because 
these committees underneath, I am not too certain about. 

Mr. Avams. The only authority transferred is the authority for final 
approval of membevs of the Joint Staff, plus the authority to manage 
the Joint Staff while it does its work for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Brooks. Pius also the authority to fire the members of the 
Joint Staff; is that correct? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. And then there remains what power in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Apams. There remains all of the seven statutory authorities 
given to them. They are the authority and responsibility for stra- 
tegic planning. They are listed in section 211 (b) of the National 
Security Act. 

There also remains in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in each individual 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the right initially to appoint the 
members of his service to the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Brooks. They have the right then to nominate them? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brooxs. But they do not have the right to insist on any 
appointment to the Joint Staff, nor do they have the authority to 
tell the members of the Joint Staff what they should investigate or 
what they should work on in helping the Joint Chic!s of Staff do their 
job as delineated by those seven subsections? 

Mr. Apams. That is not quite correct, sir. The Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff prepares the agenda but he does not control the 
agenda. Each member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has the right to 
put on the agenda or request on the agenda any subject for study 
[ don’t know whether you were here when Admiral Davis was testi- 
fying to that effect earlier. 

Mr. Brooks. I was but down there at my end of the table I 
couldn’t hear him too well. 

Mr. Apams. He was teiling of some of his experiences as Director 
during which time, at the insistance of individual members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the items on the agenda which were of interest 
to them were placed on the agenda, and the Chairman neither has 
the right, nor did the Chairman during Admiral Davis’ period as 
Director attempt to assert a right, to keep things off which were of 
interest to the separate Chiefs. 

Mr. Brooks. Has any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, other 
than the former Chairman, General Bradley, ever requested relief 
from this responsibility of helping to direct the membership of the 
Joint Staff? 

Secretary Kyrs. What was that again? 

Mr. Brooxs. Has any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, other 
than General Bradley, requested relief from this great responsibility 
of helping to direct the activities of about 129 members of the Joint 
Staff? Have they complained about this great chore? 

Secretary Kyzs. I have been here only a relatively short part of 
their tenure. I do know that in the Armed Forces Policy Council, 
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there has been considerable comment about the load they are carry- 
ing. I do not particularly remember what individuals said it, but I 
am very conscious that there has been conversation along that line. 

Mr. Rockrere.ter. May I speak on this? 

Mr. Brooks. | will be happy to have you answer it. 

Mr. Rockereviter. We had testimony from the three members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, plus the previous Chiefs of Staff, from the 
services, Admiral Nimitz, General Spaatz, and General Marshall. 
All of them were in unanimous agreement that the burden of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in their capacity of Joint Chiefs of Staff had be- 
come so great that the conflict between that work and the work as 
Chiefs of the various services had to be dealt with in some way. 
There was quite a bit of difficulty in attending both the meetings of 
the a Chiefs of Staff and carrying out their other responsibilities. 

Mr. Brooks. Did any individual member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff say specifically that they would like to be relieved of the responsi- 
bility that they had, or share with others of the Joint Staff. 

Mr. RocKEFELLER. They did not suggest that they be relieved 
from any responsib lity in the carring on of the functions that were 
delegated to them by Congress, but in the recommendations which 
were made it was the considered opinion of the members of the com- 
mittee that they were not relieving them of their responsibility as the 
principal military advisers to the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense, nor were we weakening their effectiveness in carrying out any 
functions. 

Mr. Brooks. But my question was. Did any member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ever say that he would like to be relieved of that re- 
sponsibility or that chore or that authority to help direct and to help 
appoint and to he > run the Joint Staff? Justa yesorno. Did any 
member say he objected to that and wanted to be relieved of that 
particular part of his responsibility, or did none of them ever mention 
it? 

Mr. Rockeretier. The members who came to testify did not— 
those three members—make specific recommendations as to how they 
felt the problem should be solved. However, a member of the com- 
mittee, including one member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—— 

Mr. Brooxs. Which member was that? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. General Bradley. 

Mr. Brooks. My question was other than General Bradley. 

Mr. Rockrretter. But you asked me which member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and he was the only member of the committee. Gen- 
eral Bradley and General Marshall and Admiral Nimitz and General 
Spaatz were members. We discussed this whole question in detail 
and those four men, representing the four services, were in eee 
agreement that this was the best way to solve the problems tha 
confronted the Joint Chiefs of Staff without in any way wehibiaiaae 
rather than strengthening their functions given to them by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Brooks. I wonder, Mr. Kyes, if there is anything in the present 
law which would have prevented the Joint Chiefs of Staff from estab- 
lishing a procedure whereby the routine supervision of the Joint 
Staff would be directed through the Chairman under the overall policy 
adopted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Secretary Kyes. We could have done this administratively, prob- 
ably could have done it, but we wanted to put the cards on the table 
with the Congress. 

Mr BROOKS. The ditt rence would be that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

muld have that authority. 

Secretary Kyrs The ir fun tion is to recommend to the *~« retary of 
Defense, and in that ec: 


> | 
advisory instrument for the President and for him 


‘ity they were created by Cong..ss as an 


Mr BROOKS | wondered Oli what occasions U the past Was it 
demonstrated that the Jomt Chiefs of Staff Chairman needed the 
authority to approve ol} diss pprove of that Jomt Staff The admiral 
testified on one instance, and I believe it was on one individual’s 
obvious discrepancy in drinking too much whisky. 

Admiral Davis. J suppose it was whisky 


Secretary Kyres. Mr. Rockefeller say he ean talk on that. 


Mr. RockeFrEeLuLErR. In the discussion in the committee and in the 
Lestimony fiven befor¢ the committee, this poimtl Was discussed at 
some leneth and in some ce vil hecaust everyone recoonized it as 
beings’ a point Of great importance So did the committee and so did 
the military advisors to the committee 

There are various categories of problems which relate to this poimt 
and | think on some of them Admiral D VIS touched PpometumMes 
there are cases where a service, particularly during periods where they 


i 


are short of milit wy men either qdue to reductions mW for e or clue LO 


+} 


: . ' 

thei particular duties, or the visoryv service to other nations in the 
} al 4 ! 1 P 

world, where they do not have the manpower to assien and therefore 


the tendency is to assign a person Wi h the experience but pe rhaps not 


‘ 


the calibe ro} ability needed for this prim: rily Lijt} rlrant tunction ot 
military advice to the Secretary and the President and the National 
Security Council, so that you 


not sufficient breadth of vision and sufficient experience to give the 


‘ } } } 
ret cases where there are men who have 


kind of technical advice that is needed im the Jomt Stafl So that is 


‘ 


one type, There are various cases of that kind that come alone from 
the various services. 
Ir. Brooks. You feel that it is essential that this chairman 

delineate those discrepan es rather than the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Rockrretier. You get a situation where a man is loval to 
his own subordinate officers and he does not like to have a situation 
where he must recall that man from his own service 

Admiral Davis. Possibly I could help a little bit on thi To 
repeat a little, I considered it a very important responsibility of 
mine while Il was director to improve the caliber of the Joint Stafl 
in the terms of the best poss ble personalities. Well, I did. 1 could 
have done it much faster with real authority. I had to use argument 
persistence, patience, and persuasion and it took a long time to stop 
certain tendencies. 


At one point the chief of personnel of one service insisted on putting 


up names, nominating people to replace a certain officer who was 

not any good. I knew them quite well. They were very mediocre 

and finally I remember when he fixed on one man and I told him 

“You ought to have your best men here to protect your own interests.” 
He said, “But this man is the only one who volunteered.” 
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There was an attitude. We do not have it to such an extent now. 
But they were willing to send only the people they could spare or 
who were willing to come. 

With the chairman behind me I wouldn’t have had so much diffi- 
culty or taken so long to get the best men. 

Mr. Brooks. You feel, as director, if the chairman had had the 
authority to fire and to remove members of the staff, that you, as 
director, did not feel were personally competent, that you could 
have had them removed by the chairman’s authority? 

Admiral Davis. That is right. The whole thing would constitute 
very fine backing if I were director again. 

Mr. Brooks. Don’t you think that it is unusual that the members 
of the Armed Services who make up the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
not be anxious to have the best men that they could get on it, and 
from your statement I seem to infer that they pick somebody who 
volunteers. 

Admiral Davis. Of course, the various Chiefs don’t do this indi- 
vidually unless a matter becomes important or controversial enough 
to get all the way up. That is delegated in the service to the per- 
sonnel section of the service and those people have to satisfy every- 
body. Out of 20 members, everybody wants one. Nobody wants 
19. That is about the way it runs. And I wanted that one. 

Mr. Benper. In the 80th Congress, we unified the Armed Forces 
and we had meetings of that committee for days and we endeavored 
to create perfection, but unfortunately there are so many bugs in this 
and without casting any reflection on anyone, this unification has not 
worked as had planned. So, we are endeavoring to submit a plan 
here that will help to create a better military force for the country 
and a more efficient operation. That is the whole thing. 

Mr. Dawson. Of course, I do not agree with that entirely. 

Mr. Rresuman. In the absence of the chairman, I hesitate to release 
the Secretary at this time. He is endeavoring to get back here after 
the roll call. I would like to answer the quorum call myself, so if it is 
possible we will stand in adjournment for just a few minutes until the 
chairman returns. 

(Whereupon, there was a short recess.) 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Kyes, I am sorry to delay you so long but I am also 
a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee and we are about to give 
birth to a baby over there, the Mutual Security Act, and that is the 
reason why I have had to miss some of the hearings here. 

I want to ask you two or three questions which may have been 
answered before. If so, I should like to be told that and 1 can read 
the answers in the record. 

When any change is proposed in any major organization, there 
always has to be a reason for it. Something has not been working 
to somebody’s satisfaction. I have heard the reasons that you have 
given for proposing this change in the functions of the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—you believe we could operate the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with less burden on the individual Chiefs, and so forth 

Have you given a complete list of the basic reasons for dissatisfac- 
tion with the present arrangements which has led you to make the 
suggested changes? 
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Secretary Kyrs. Mr. Chairman, the operations of the Joint Staff 
have been under constant review by every Secretary of Defense since 
Mr. Forrestal. 

All of the various Secretaries of Defense have studied closely the 
functioning of the Joint Staff, for that is the vital body in the prepara- 
tion of the strategic plans on which the safety of this country depends. 
Secretary Forrestal, on March 24, 1949, told the Senate Armed 
Services Committee that, based on 10 years of service in the Defense 
Esti blishment, he had become convinced that this « ssential planning 
effort and | quote his exact lang lage: 


t be organized, must be directed, and must be f ymeone who has a 
full-time preoccupation with that di 

After he served as Secretary of Defense, General Marshall was of 
a similar view. Former Secretary of Defense Lovett, who served 
over a span of 14 vears in the Defense Establishment, on November 
11, 1952, reported to the President that some means must be found 
LO in prove our J] lam Ing ope rations. 

When the Rockefeller committee was appointed, secretary Wilson 
isked them to analyze this among other problen Ss This committee 
had available to it all of the accumulative experience of the past. 
Mr. Lovett was a member. General Marshall, Admiral Nimitz, 
ind General Spaatz were military advisers. After review of the 
problem, they came unanimlusly to the conclusion that we must pro- 
vide some means for organizaing, directing, and focusing the activi- 


ties of this vital ele body. 

It is apparent that there has to be direction over the officers who 
comprise the Joint Staff, and it is equally apparent that these officers 
cannot each go his own way in preparing vital strategic plans. Fur- 
ther, the Joint Chiefs themselves serve also as the military heads of 
their respective services. The Joint Chiefs do not have the time, 
nor can they be reasonably expected to have the time, to conduct 
detailed direction of the activities of the Joint Staff. Someone other 
than the Joint Chiefs themselves must carry on this function. 

Apart from the Joint Chiefs themselves, there are only three 
places where we can find the means of carrying on this supervision. 
[t must be either the Director of the Joint Staff, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, or the Secretary of Defense. 

The suggestion that the Secretary of Defense carry on this function 
is patently rT It would be impossible for him to devote the 
time necessary to the detailed supervision of the planning activities 
of the Joint Staff. iad if he could, it would be undesirable, for this 
is a military planning body, and needs the guidance of someone who 
has been trained in the military profession. 

We have tried the expedient of leaving to the Director of the Joint 
Staff the entire supervision of this activity, and it was the conclusion 
of those who have studied the problem in de ‘tail that this did not offer 
us a completely satisfactory solution. I think Admiral Davis, who 
is with me today, could qualify as an expert witness on that point. 

Mr. Jupp. You have told me of the people who were convinced that 
it ought to be done, but you haven't told me what led them to that 
conclusion. 

Secretary Kyrs. Mr. Rockefeller, the chairman of the committee 
who went into all this, is here. He knows that. 
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Mr. Jupp. Has that been covered? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. I have covered it. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, what Mr. Forrestal said back there we heard 
and we did not go along and the Congress did not go along. 

Mr. Jupp. If | am called in as a consultant on a patient and I learn 
that all the previous doctors said the disease was such and such, that 
is all the more reason why I should want to throw their views out the 
window. If things aren’t going well, that is the reason that they call 
in the consultant. My decision should be on the basis of evidence or 
lack of evidence. Jam not being capricious. I feel I cannot discharge 
my responsibility unless | know what led to the conclusions. 

Secretary Kyrs. Mr. Rockefeller went over this thoroughly. 

The CuHarrMan. I am in the same situation that you are in. [| 
want to know what has been shown to be wrong with the plan we gave 
them at their request in 1947. 

Mr. Jupp. That is precisely what I am trying to find out. I am 
not disagreeing, but I have not seen adequate evidence. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that we have here a gentleman who 
has had experience with it, Admiral Davis. 

Mr. Jupp. Admiral Davis has been the Director of the Joint Staff. 

Secretary Kyus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Is he now? 

Secretary Kyus. No. 

Mr. Jupp. I should think we ought to get his report. 

Secretary Kyes. He has been testifying. 

The CuarrMan. He ought to know from actual experience, while 
Mr. Rockefeller knows what somebody told him. 

Admiral Davis. I was transferred from the Joint Staff about a 
year and ahalfago. I had a little over 2 years’ experience as Director 
of the Joint Staff. 

I don’t know whether you heard Mr. Kyes explain the reason I am 
here is because the present Director has only been incumbent 6 weeks. 
The one who relieved me is not available. 

As a matter of interest, the one whom I relieved in the fall of 1949 
was Geueral Grunther. He was the first Director. 1 more or less con- 
tinued to follow his motions. As a matter of further interest, you 
may not be aware that General Grunther was Director of the Joint 
Staff for nearly 2 years before ~ re was a chairman. 

Mr. Jupp. Before there was a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
Staff? 

Admiral Davis. That is right, because the amendments of 1949 
put the Chairman in. General Grunther did the best he could as 
Director without the kind of authority that I, as Director, now would 
greatly appreciate if these 2 amendments went through because that 
authority on the part of the Chairman gives the director very fine 
backing in his primary duty, 2 duties of getting together and keeping 
together the most competent pe ople on the Staff and of keeping things 
moving and something I haven’t mentioned before, succeeding in 
discarding, turning back a great many papers that have not any 
business being referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Lots of people are inclined to think it is a matter of more than one 
service interest. Therefore, it belongs to the Joint Chiefs. That 
doesn’t follow at all. They shouldn’t have anything to do except the 
things that their statutory responsibility as Joint Chiefs states. So 
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the idea that the thing has more than one service interest does not 
justify its going in. 

I spent a great deal of my time, without any real backing, avoiding 
the transmission of these papers to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Every 
day the same thing would occur. Something would come up that 
was not the business of the Joint Chiefs of Staff at all. By the 
exercise of tact, patience, and taking chances, | would discuss the 
papers and send them back or dispose of them, but I did not have 
anv backing. 

Mr. Jupp. What is going to happen to the Director’s job under the 
reorganization plan? 

Admiral Davis. The Director, I should imagine, would certainly 
carry on these functions under the direction of the Chairman and 
with his backing. If I were the Director again, | would be a much 
happier Director. 

Mr. Jupp. That is the Director under this plan will become an 
agent without discretion on his part? 

\dmiral Davis. I wouldn’t put it that way. If I were Chairman 
and had a Director who sat around doing nothing except when you 
tell him to do something, I wouldn’t keep that Director. Itis standard 
practice, I feel, anybody who is working for a superior uses his initia- 
tive, accomplishes all he can, gets his approval when it is really im- 
portant, and functions in effect as a deputy, but he has the Chairman’s 
backing 

Mr. Jupp. It would be what Mr. Kyes said earlier, the Chairman 
would delineate, or rather delegate, to vou authority to manage it 
but the responsibility would still be on him? 

Admiral Davis. Precisely. 

fr. Jupp. If he is going to have the responsibility in the end, he is 
prett much roinge to determine what you do. isn’t he? 

Admiral Davis. There is one of the things that is a little bit in- 
tangible to put in precise language, but it is what I have been trying 
to say. Anybody in any job from high to low, if it is other than 
bricklaying, a person laying bricks, he has to delegate responsibility. 
But the main responsibility remains his. Once you have delegated 
the job, if you try to do it yourself, what is the fellow going to do who 
was delegated to do it? 

Mr. Jupp. To whom were you responsible when you were Director? 

Admiral Davis. I was responsible to the Joint Chiefs and I went 
ahead and freewheeled where I thought they would agree, but only 
on details. When a real problem arose, I never failed to clear the 
substance with the Chiefs. 

Mr. Jupp. Who appointed you? 

Admiral Davis. The Joint Chiefs recommended my appointment 
and it passed upon and approved by Mr. Louis Johnson. 

Mr. Jupp. The Secretary of Defense? 

Admiral Davis. That is right, the Secretary of Defense passed 
upon all final appointments in all the services. 

Mr. Jupp. You were responsible to the Joint Chiefs, again acting 
as a group, to use the phrase in Secretary Kyes’ testimony, and | 
assume that means on a unanimous basis? 

Admiral Davis. That is exactly right. 
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Mr. Jupp. So, under the present regime, in order for the Joint 
Chiefs to act in carrying on its functions under the law it can do 
nothing until there is unanimous agreement? 

Secretary Kyes. Oh, no. 

Mr. Jupp. You said it has to act as a group. 

Secretary Kyrs. You were talking about people. I have a split 
paper on my desk where they did not act as a group. 

Mr. Jupp. On matters of policy there are differences of opinion 
and they have to submit it to their superiors to decide? 

Secretary Kyrs. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. But on matters of operating the Joint Staff, there had 
to be unanimity and then, in the carrying out of the functions of the 
Director, there had to ke unanimity? 

Admiral Davis. That is correct, and there always was 

Mr. Jupp. It has been said again and again that of course the 
President doesn’t have to take the recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs, their plans and proposals come up to him and he has authority 
to overrule them if he does not agree with them. 

Sut isn’t it true that anybody who commands, whether he is the 
Secretary of Defense or the President, has to do it on the basis of 
staff work that is done, on the basis of alternative proposals presented 
him, on the basis of plans? 

secretary Kyus. That is why we want good siaffs. 

Mr. Jupp. And the President has got to make decisions on the basis 
of the plans presented to him? 

Secretary Kyrs. Of course, very often you go up and take a look at 
it and wonder why the information in the report doesn’t stand up 

Mr. Jupp. But by and large the man at the top has to operate on 
the basis of plans presented to him. I think here is where the main 
concern or anxiety arises. If the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can fire anybody who disagrees with him, then he will not have 
any plans except those made by the people who agree with him. 

Secretary Kyxs. I do not agree with that concept at all. That 
again gets on the subject that if a man has ability and he has the 
ability to veto someone, that he is going to use that in an improper 
manner. We have got to have responsibility and we have to have a 
well-managed staff. 

For instance, we have a situation which we consider critical. I 
cannot speak about it because I am not in executive session, but it 
has been kicking around unresolved for months and it should have 
been done long ago. We should have had somebody to expedite 
things like that. You cannot run a group of planners with people 
who have such individual responsibilities as the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have and also require them to take the responsibility of taking care 
of whatever administrative and personnel matters develop in the Joint 
Staff. 

This man, in a sense, is a housekeeper and he sees that the staff is 
well coordinated and working, in getting up the material. I am, 
frankly, personally not satisfied with the speed with which some 
matters are studied; I have been concerned about it. That is no 
reflection on any of the individuals. It is a matter of organization. 

Mr. Jupp. You probably, and I am sure General Eisenhower and 
any number of people who might be Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
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would not use this power to fire or suppress anybody who disagreed 
with him, but you will agree under the language of this, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff can eliminate anybody who disagrees with 
him. Don’t you agree with that? 

Secretary Kyes. I did not quite get that. 

Mr. Jupp. Under the provisions whereby the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff can fire anybody, or in your words, “has the right 
to remove members who serve unsatisfactorily,” he can remove any- 
body disagrees with him, can’t he? 

Secretary Kyrs. I have heard the Director of the Staff can do that. 
But putting it in the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, you have a 
man appointed by the President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate. He is visible to everybody. He is a man in a goldfish bowl, 
and as far as I am concerned I would rather have a man in a goldfish 
bowl than a man down in the staff whom you couldn’t see. Asa 
matter of fact, I think this proposal has better means to prevent, 
misuse of power than has the present arrangement. I do not think 
that, if civilian control is backed up in this country, which we all want, 
we won’t have any trouble about the military getting out of line. Ido 
not subscribe to the man on horseback. Since we have removed the 
command functions from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, certainly we have 
taken away power by doing that. We have taken away power. 

Mr. Jupp. But the Chiefs of Staff have to operate on the basis of 
planning sent to them by the Secretary of Defense and they have to 
be approved by the President, and the President has to operate with 
a staff. 

Secretary Kyres. What do you mean by the Secretary of Defense 
sending down plans for the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Jupp. You said that the Joint Chiefs of Staff prepare the plans. 
They have to be approved and then are passed on to the Chiefs of 
Staff to be put in operation. 

Secretary Kyres. No; that is the very point. 

Mr. Jupp. Only if the Secretary of Defense approves. 

Secretary Kyrs. That is the point I would like to make clear to 
you. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have been assigned as Chiefs of Staff 
of their military service, with certain executive functions. The 
secretary of the military service, who is a civilian, was cut out of 
that chain under our former setup. 

Mr. Jupp. He is put back in. 

Secretary Kyrres. Yes. We want that civilian in there. That is 
what the modification of the Key West agreement will do. So we 
have substantially enhanced the civilian control. 

Mr. Jupp. But the fact—and I think there is a bit of misunderstand- 
ing between you and me here on this point—the fact is that the civilian 
has to approve the plan that the chief of service carries out, is that not 
right, under this new plan? 

Secretary Kyrs. Yes, sir. The Congress gave the Secretary of 
Defense complete authority and control over the Department of 
Defense. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend to the Secretary of 
Defense, and our effort is, in a like manner, clearly to enhance the 
status of the responsible secretaries of the military departments. 

Mr. Jupp. But there is a principle of government that is involved 
in the possible suppression of opposing views which must not be 
jeopardized. The President is elected by the people, but we have 
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great restraints on him. The Congress has been elected by the people 
and the Supreme Court has restraints on us. No Ambassador or 
Secretary of State takes office without the confirmation of the Senate, 
but his negotiations and treaties hxve to come back to the Senate for 
confirmation. 

Secretary Kyrs. We are in constant contact with the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes; but the danger is in one spot. I hope it isn’t there, 
but I feel there is a danger there. 

If the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff can remove from office 
anybody at his pleasure, then you can get a chairman who removed 
anybody he did not agree with. Then the plan that would go up to 
the President and to the civilian Secretary seal be a plan that the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, one man, ultimately approved 
of, and I do not think that is a good system. 

Secretary Kyrs. He could not send them up individually. The 
votes of the individual members of the Chiefs of Staff who are the 
Chiefs of the services would not be with him and that plan does not 
go up without those votes. You have the three Chiefs of Staff of the 
individual services sitting as Joint Chiefs. 

The chairman, as matters of planning, can never overrule the 
Chief, or any one of them. 

As a matter of fact, this split paper I talked to you about is some- 
thing which came up as the result of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
people not agreeing about. 

Mr. Jupp. But that paper, for instance, might have been prepared 
by Air Force people who were not chosen by an ae man. 

Secretary Kyrs. We have an Armed Forces Policy Council in which 
the Secretary of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the 3 
service Secretaries, and the 3 Chiefs of the services sit regularly. 
There is plenty of opportunity for anybody, individually or collec- 
tively, to render their opinion. 

Mr. Jupp. Let me come back to one question. 

Mr. Rockrere.uer. May I say a word there because I know the 
problem worrying you, and it worried the committee. It was only 
after the greatest care and deliberation that we came to the conclusion 
we did. I would like to review briefly the reason why the suggestion 
was made which you raised first supplementing what Admiral Davis 
said. 

There was a great deal of testimony given on this point, and all 
those who testified were concerned about this tremendous load on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Last year there were 1,700 items which came 
before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. When they were sitting around the 
table, each man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff had a stack of paper that 
high in front of him. 

The CHAIRMAN. en inches high? 

Mr. Rockrere ier. Yes, 18 inches high of material which they were 
supposed to read and have developed and have the knowledge of the 
material in those papers. 

We were further told that the attendance of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at the meetings was not what it should be and 1 member was 
down to 50 percent of the meetings last year. 

We went into the reasons as to what responsibilities have these 
men got and that question was discussed with them and the Secretary 
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of Defense and the President, to review that question of their responsi- 
bility as chiefs of their service and their responsibility as Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and their responsibility to testify before Congress and to take 
survey trips around the country, and now around the world. 

So what we tried to do was to see how those men in their own services 
and in the Joint Chiefs of Staff could be relieved through delegation oi 
their responsibilities to deputies so that they could put their attention 
on the major factors and preserve this tradition which our country has 
instituted in its history of having the plans made by the men who will 
ultimately carry them out. 

There were many arguments for kicking them out, but they seemed 
to be essential to preserve. We said how can these men be freed 
enough so that they can give their attention to these top policy 
questions? It was recommended in the report and the President felt 
strongly that in their own services, they should delegate more to their 
various deputies and vice deputies or vice chiefs and that that could 
be done It was even suggested that perhaps there could be one 
month in the year when trips would be scheduled for inspection so 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would not meet during that period, in 
order to permit them to make these trips because it was felt that they 
should be familiar with the different parts of the world where problems 
arose that were up for discussion. 

We came back to the Jomt Chiefs of Staff and said, ‘How can they 
be relieved of this work?” I thmk Admiral Davis has given some 
good illustrations of what they are up against 

For instance, one problem was who should be responsible for paving 
the secondary roads in France. That had been debated at a session. 
It didn’t seem that was a matter that needed their attention. That 
could have been delegated to a service or whoever was in charge in 
Europe. 

Some problems were in the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 2 vears and 
many of them have been there for at least a vear and they should 
have been dealt with. These are the questions that these men had 
to face 

Then it came down to the organizing of the flow of material that 
came to them. Increasingly in the Government, all departments, 
when they have got some questions they will sav ‘“‘We ought to get 
the opinion of the Jomt Chiefs of Staff on this.’ That is a very easy 
wavy to get a good, sound judgment. 

For mstance, the State Department, and we were told by them that 
they were going to a conference and 3 or 4 days before they went to 
the conference, they would send over 20 or 30 or 40 questions, not on 
the subject of the conference, but collateral questions on what would 
be the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on this or that matter and 
they would have to work 24 hours to get that stuff out for the State 
Department 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have been presented with problems by 
former members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and we tried to see what 
could be done about it. 

There are three aspects of this. Obviously, under this kind of 
pressure, only the top men can serve on the Joint Staff if they are 
going to get this work done. Naturally, the services don’t like to 
give up 70 top officers, and there is a problem. They want to be sure 
to get the best men and, as Admiral Davis pointed out, these assign- 
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ments are made by the Personnel Office in the Department and not 
necessarily by the chiefs themselves. We came to realize that one of 
the imports unt factors was to have the best man on a coordinated 
operating basis going over these papers, and therefore we found there 
were four men trying to run a staff who were so busy they couldn’t 
come to meetings of their own group. ‘The Director of the Staff was 
taking a great many responsibilities on his own shoulders to do this 
on his own initiative to get this work expedited, but for which he had 
no responsibility or authority and he was in a vulnerable position. 
So we felt that the chairman should be able to take responsibility for 
that staff. Now they are nominated by the services, not selected by 
the chairman under this system so that he could get an effective staff. 

Mr. Jupp. And he can veto them? 

Mr. Rockeretier. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are approved by the 
Senate and the President. You might say this man could select the 
kind of man he wanted and deminate them and have thought con- 
trol, as has been described, over this little group. Well, there are a 
number of angles there that we ought to bring out. 

Mr. Jupp. You will agree that he could do it? 

Mr. Rockereuuer. | think he could have thought control over 
maybe a few, but I would like to point out what would happen if he 
started to have this so-called thought control. 

Mr. Jupp. He could kick them out or fire them. 

Mr. Rockrreiier. He has got 70 men and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have got to nominate new ones. Let us say he is picking on one 
Service and he was sending back all the men trying to defend the Air 
Force. I would presume that the Chief of Staff of Air would be pretty 
upset by that and would go to his service secretary and say, “ Look, 
we are getting pretty rough treatment. Our men are being knocked 
out of the box and we haven’t got more men of that caliber to put in 
there.” 

The Secretary would review it and might go to the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Secretary of Defense might go to the President 
about it but let us say nothing were done by any of them. Then, 
as I pointed out this morning, in the National Security Act, one of 
the passages provides that any of the members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have the right to go to Congress at any time to make recom- 
mendations, provided they tell the Secretary of Defense why they 
are going. ‘To me that is the ultimate safeguard against the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs being able to dominate any one of the services, 
because the Chiefs of Staff of each of those services are members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He answers to the people’s representatives 
in Congress and I think that makes for the greatest safeguard that 
there could be that one service could be dominated or one service 
could do the dominating in this Joint Chiefs of Staff structure. 

The other side is that 1 do not think that most people understand 
the way it is operated. It is not operated only by the Joint Staff. 
I would like to pass you this chart and speak on that. On the right 
hand side of that chart 

The CHarrMAN. That chart is already in the record. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. | wanted to answer the question in his mind. 

The CuatrmMan. You aren’t answering this question which we all 
have in-our minds and which is the situation of which we are afraid, 
which is this one-man control. 
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Mr. Jupp. That is right, and he isn’t in the goldfish bowl. He con- 
trols the people who make the plans in secret. 

The CuarrMan. The Secretary said that he didn’t believe in the 
man on horseback. Certainly we do not want him. 

Mr. Jupp. I believe in the possibility of it. 

The CuarrMan. I believe he is well on the road, and riding fast. 

This is altogether too much power down there at the other end, the 
executive department, for this reason, and I will illustrate. We 
adopted this reorganization legislation which permits the President to 
legislate unless one House vetoes the plans he sends down, which is in 
direct conflict with the first 15 words of the Constitution. So up comes 
a plan and that plan wouldn’t have a ghost of a showing in the House. 
It couldn’t come within 50 or 75 votes of going through the House if 
the President did not put the heat on the Members. Why do I say 
this? Plan No. 1, when it came up, we were told they would accept 
certain amendments. Our committee went along, al! but one member, 
= the next day the decision was reversed and every member of that 

‘committee just turned a somersault, except one of those who had 
devheinnd and went the other way and opposed it. Here today we 
have this plan. Do you know what the strongest force to put it 
through is? Eise nhower wants it. Now, many, many people were 
kicking; in fact, it was being said that C ongress is known as being a 
rubberstamp, yes- man Congres Well now, we are getting back. 

Mr. Jupp. Why does the ome need this power to remove? 
Why can’t he go to the head of the naval service or the Air Force and 
say, ‘‘General So-and-So or Colonel So-and-So is lazy. He doesn’t 
tend to his work. He has bad character. He talks too much. Why 
don’t you se nt somebody up in his place? 

Surely the Navy doesn’t want an inferior man. Why aoes this 
power to remove have to be given to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? Why can’t the Chairman, when he runs into somebody who 
is incorrigible, or insubordinate, why doesn’t he go to that officer’s 
own service and say, ‘‘Why don’t you bring in somebody who will 
play ball with us and work harder and be more effective in making our 
operations click?” 

Admiral Davis. That is just exactly what he did do, but he would 
have some authority behind him. 

Mr. Jupp. But why does he need this additional authority if he is 
in charge of running the agenda and deciding which of these 18 inches 
of documents are to come in and which are to be thrown out? 

Secretary Kyrs. Anybody can put anything on the agenda of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Jupp. If he has got a good case, surely the Chief of a given 
service will listen to that case. 

The CuatrmMan. The State Department never did. 

Mr. Jupp. Did you have trouble getting the individual Chiefs to 
cooperate with you on matters of personnel from their own service? 

Admiral Davis. Yes, I did. I must admit that I was fairly suc- 
cessful. I wouldn’t admit I was not. But it took a long time and 
it took a lot of trouble and it was very difficult and the results are 
not yet as good as I would have wished them. 

Mr. Jupp. What kind of behavior on their part was responsible 
for your wanting to remove them and which the Chiefs of Staff did 
not agree should lead to their removal? 
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Admiral Davis. Well, the way I did my best to run it and the way 
I would expect the Chairman to run it would be in a ct andid, straight- 
forward way. Never mind whether or not one man’s prejudices are 
the same as mine. That isn’t the point. The point is, is he compe- 
tent? Has he got brains? Does he get drunk or does he indulge in 
public controversies while on the staff, or does he go around and talk 
too much? Normally, | would concentrate primarily on getting a 
much better relief if the fellow was anywhere nearly due to go. 
Sometimes I really had to ask for somebody’s relief earlier. 

Mr. Jupp. Your case will be stronger if you give us a case of a man 
you wanted to remove but the Chief of his service disagreed with you 
and wouldn’t go along with you to remove him. Was it because he 
went to Congress and talked to us and you thought he shouldn’t be 
doing that, but the Chief of that service wouldn’t take him out 
despite your wishes because the Chief of that service wanted him to 
be talking to Congress? 

Admiral Davis. me personnel people are perfectly able to say, 
and honestly, ‘‘Well, we just do not have a replacement unless you 
want to take so-and-so who isn’t any good either.’ 

Mr. Jupp. You said they have to be the ones sent up by the 
services? 

Admiral Davis. That is right. They would nominate a replace- 
ment who was not any better. 

Mr. Jupp. You disagreed, and then what happened? 

Admiral Davis. I would bide my time and try again. It took too 
long to get improveme nis. 

Mr. Jupp. How will this be changed? Under this new plan, the 
Chairman can’t have the power to appoint. He has the power to re- 
move. 

Admiral Davis. He has the power to request, to request a com- 
petent replacement and if the replacement is not competent he has the 
power to ask for a really competent one. 

If I were the Director, this would help me if the Chairman were 
backing me up and had authority to. That is the whole point. 

Mr. Jupp. Nowhere is it said, that I could see in the statement made 
by Mr. Kyes, that the Chairman would have the right to put pressure 
upon the Chiefs to send up the kind of people he wanted. All I could 
find was this negative power to remove members who are serving 
unsatisfactorily. 

Admiral Davis. I do not have the words before me but doesn’t he 
also have the power to decide whether to accept a nomination? 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. But Mr. Kyes said he has that now. 
That is, all four have to agree. This question of removal is the one 
that makes me anxious. If I knew enough cases of people whom the 
Director wanted out for his reasons and the services wouldn’t go 
along for their reasons, then I would have some idea concretely of 
where the problems are and what the difficulties are that have led 
the proposed change in procedure. Without that, I have to take your 
conclusions without knowing the evidence on which your conclusions 
are based. 

Now, let us come back to this question of the 18 inches of documents. 
How will this plan reduce the load upon the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Won’t they still have to decide all these issues? 
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Admiral Davis. There again is the point I attempted to make a 
while ago as it has been, if it was while I was Director, there were an 
enormous number of problems thrown in the laps of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff which were really not their problem. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right, but who is going to handle them under 
the new plan? 

Admiral Davis. Without authority, and taking a chance and 
pee, and talking big and arguing and persuading, I would send 
back « ‘ present a lot of these things having to be handled. But | 
had no al authority to do it and I couldn’t stop as many as I should 
have. 

Mr. Jupp. Under this, the Chairman can send them back, using his 
Director to send them back, unless the Chief of soine service objects 
strongly and then he can still insist that it still be put on the agenda? 

Admiral Davis. Exactly. These things came down and there 
never has been a case where the proposal to study anything hasn’t 
been accepted if it was made by a Chief or a responsible person, but 
someone will decide that this matter is,matter which more than one 
person can decide, and it is very tiresome. 

Mr. Jupp. If you think of some illustrations where you were not 
able to get the Chiefs of services to come along with your recommenda- 
tions as Director, I wish you would put them in the record because 
that carries more weight than all the assertions in the world. You do 
not need to mention the services, but give us a few examples, a few 
illustrative cases and not necessarily now. 

Admiral Davis. I can only give you what you might call negative 
cases. I never felt that I could go so far as to ask for somebody’s 
removal and hence replacement with a better man unless the case 
was extremely serious. I do not think that is good enough. 

Mr. Jupp. I agree with you on that. 

Admiral Davis. There were a couple of extremely serious cases. 
I had no trouble with them. Nobody could dispute it. But to take 
a mediocre man 

Mr. Jupp. Borderline cases? 

Admiral Davis. There is nothing you can do without somebody 
backing youup. I was reduced to propaganda, persuasion, and agi- 
tation to plan for a better man when he was due to leave, but if I had 
had my way, 1 would have replaced the mediocre man as soon as I be- 
came aware of that. 

This is not a matter of any man’s personal views. The Chairman 
never has dictated or directed any result to any problem. If anybody 
attempted that, he would find himself in deep water immediately. 
Because how do you know the answers if you haven’t studied it? 
That is what the Staff is for. If you tell them the answer, then we 
might as well not have a Staff. The Chairman has never and I have 
never, a3 Director, told anybody on the Staff what my opinion was as 
to astudy. We wanted real advice. 

Suppose I decided to stack the Staff; long before I had gotten any 
distance in stacking the Staff it would develop as soon as each problem 
is studied by 3 officers, 1 from each service, it would develop that 
there was disagreement all along the line. Study after study would 
come up split because here is this group the Chairman had stacked in 
trying to do one thing. Then when the paper gets that far it is passed 
upon by another committee which is not in the Joint Siaff and the 
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members are people appointed from each service, appointed by each 
Chief and not by the Chairman or accepted or nominated by him, and 
after that the matter comes to the Chiefs and if anyone doesn’t like it 
the trouble would be self-evident. The thing just couldn’t happen 

Mr. Jupp. How many people were there on the German general 
staff? 

Admiral Davis. I haven’t the faintest idea. 

Mr. Jupp. Was it in the nature of 210 or 2,010? 

Admiral Davis. I think it was very large. The whole idea has 
been to limit the size of the staff for greater efficiency. It is a bene- 
ficial law in that there can be 210 officers on it. There are 129. 
While I was Director, there were 110. I had authority to ask for 
increases. When I left, there were still 110. 

Mr. Jupp. Is that because you did not ask for increases? 

Admiral Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. Or because the services did not send them up? 

Admiral Davis. Because I didn’t think we needed any more than 
that. 

Mr. Jupp. The workload on the Joint Staff was not enough to 
require a larger number, but the workload on a Chief was beyond 
anything that anybody in Congress should expect him to handel. 

Admiral Davis. The workload on the Joint Staff is heavy. They 
have gotten better as they have gone on. I am describing what 
initially happened, but it could happen again. We would get a bad 
average of people in there and what 110 officers ean do in the way of 
study can certainly produce for the Joint Chiefs of Staff a pile of 
papers 18 inches high for their agenda. 

Mr. Jupp. I have no more questions. 

The CHarrMaNn. I wonder if we could take a recess now. Mr. 
Dodge will be here at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Are there any other witnesses. 

We will put in the record an article from the United States News 
and World Report dated May 15, 1953, interview with Thomas Kk. 
Finletter, former Secretary of the Air Force, “Should the United 
States Adopt the German ‘General Staff’ Plan?” 

(An article from the United States News and World Report is as 
follows: ) 


From the U. 8S. News & World Report, May 15, 1953] 
Interview With Thomas K. Finletter, Former Secretary of the Air Force 


SHOULD THE UNITED STATES ADOPT THE GERMAN “GENERAL 
STAFF” PLAN?—“NO,” SAYS FORMER AIR SECRETARY 


When the President submitted to Congress on April 30 last a proposal 
to reorganize the Department of Defense, many questions began to b 
asked as to the nature and scope of the plan. Because Thomas Kk 
Finletter, as Secretary of the Air Force 1950-53, under three Defens 
Secretaries, played an important part in the Defense Kstablisnment, 
he was asked by U. 8S. News & World Report to analyze the new pla: 
The interview given below comes from a man who was the chairman 
in 1947 and 1948 of the President’s Air Policy Commission. T} 
Finletter report, as it is known, became in large part our national air 
policy. 

A distinguished lawyer, Mr. Finletter served in World War I as a 
captain in the Army and has held a number of important posts in the 
Government. 
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Question. When you were Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Finletter, was there 
dissatisfaction with the setup relating to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What basically was the main difficulty there? 

Answer. Well, I think the feeling was that the Chiefs were a sort of separate 
corporate entity They had two hats, and wearing one hat they were the chief 
of service responsible to tl] Secretary of the Departme: and wearing the other 
hat as Joint Chief it was quite ambiguous as to what their status was. But 








because of that provision of the National Security Act, which makes them the 
principal military advisers to the Secretary of Defens and the President, the 
claim was mad and there was a certain validity for it—that in that capacity 
they by] d the Secretary of their service. And actually that’s one of their 





most important funct'ons 





Q estior Advising each Secretary? 

Answ Yes. And while the Secretary of each service is hel 1 responsible under 
the several laws setting up these three departments, the fact remains that in this 
capacity, when the Joint Chie’s were acting as Joint Chiefs, there was a great 

uestion as to whether or not the Secretary of a service could exercise any effective 
control over his own chief of service ' i 

Question. Do you think that the new plan cures that de‘ect? 

Answer. No, not atall. If anything, I think it accentuates it in another direc- 


Question. In what directi 
ink if you look at the Reorganization Plan No. 6, submitted to 
Congress a few days ago by the President, you will find certain provisions therein 
which increase the authority of the Chairman of the Joint Chie’s of Staff and, 
there‘ore, increase the position of the Joint Chie’s of Staff with re erence not only 


to the civilian Sec retaries but also to the Secretary of De’ense } imself. 








Question. Are the Joint Chie’s now to be separated from the Chairman? 

Answer. To some extent, yes The provision whereby the selection of the 
officers of the Joint Staff and their tenure shall be subject to the approval of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chie’s of Staff certainly enhances the position of the Chair- 
man. More than that, the functions of the Joint Chie‘s of Staff, according to 





Reorganization Plan No. 6, with respect to ‘‘managing the Joint Staff and the 
, transferred to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.’ That enhances substantially the power of the Chairman. 
ficers of the Joint Staff? 





Question. Up to now who has appointed those ofl 





-y are appointed by the Joint Chiefs 

tion. Through their respective services? 

swer. I suppose that they were appointed by the Joint Chiefs acting in their 
ate capacity. 

ion. When these officers on the Joint Staff are appointed subject to the 
approval of the Chairman, does that, in your opinion, mean that the Chairman 
will be the boss of the Joint Chiefs? 











SINGLE ContTrout 1s CALLED Risk to AtrR anp Atomic Gains * * * Two 
SERVICES 5S ESTED: AIR-NAVY AND ARMY 


Answe r No I don’t tt InK SO H will have a much rreater influence over 
t} e Joint Staff. ves but it lo no mean that ne will be the I ss of the Joint 
Chiefs, because the Chairman still will have no vote. So there is still the pos- 





aj} ility oft di 


ihi i ment among the several chiefs of service serving as members 
of the Joint ¢ I 





Question. Will the Chairman be the boss of the Joint Staff? 
Answer. I think the tendency will be that way When a person has control 
over the appointment and tenure of a group of men, he is apt to have substantial 


influence with them. 


Question. It means, then, that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs will have a 












staff of his own, virtually, wi! will be re sponsible dire tly to him, doesn’t it? 
Answer. Yes, it a divided responsibilitv. The members of the Joint 
Staff will be respon t} Joint Chiefs as Joint Chiefs, that is to say all 
4 of them, | { he Chairman, will have a special influence over them. 
stio 1 inpre | 1 set ip? 
ver. It is u precedent 1 and in a sen o Because here the 
Chairmar us no vote il e Joint Chiefs of vet he will be granted 
this additional influence of some i rtanes 
Question. Do you feel that the change will result, insofar as the military 
9 


ervices are concerned, in greater or less influence on military matters? 
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Answer. By whom? 
Question. By the Joint Chiefs of Staff as such 
Answer. I think that the general tendency of the reorganization plan will be 


to increase the prestige and authority of the Joint Chiefs and particularly of the 
Chairman. I think it is a move in the direction toward a single service, the 


German General Staff concept. 

Question. If the Joint Chiefs other than the Chairman are separated from 
their Joint Staff and are not to be reporting as members of the Joint ¢ 
the Secretary of Defense in the direct way that the Chairman is to report, who 


will have the ear and be at the elbow of the Secretary of Defense—the Chairman 








or the members of the Joint Chiefs? 

Answer. I think the Chairman will. The power that remains to the three 
Joint Chiefs, the chiefs of service, will still be the right of vote that the Chairman 
does not have. But, in point of fact, at the present time the Chairman has 
become the symbol of military authority and is already at the elbow of the Seer 
tary of Defense and, indeed, at the elbow of the President And I think h 


position ol prestige in the end will be enhanced by this reorganization pian, ll 


it goes through. 














Question And doesn’t the Secretary of Defense have the right to delegate to 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs authority to do almost anything in ¢ of the 
armed services by a mere delegation to him? 

Answer. The reorganization plan provide that the Secretary of Defens may 
authorize the performances by any officer or an\ agency or employee ol the 
Depart ent of Defense of ar I ction of the secre of Defens« 

i lat mea { that the Secretary has compiete power over 
es to te | ( » do on military matters? 
would think that is so, b I don’t think, in a way, that is a 
the effect of t alr S$ more to create a tenden¢ than it 1s to 
change I 3] n at tuates the tendency toward the single 
lification of 1 ) rvic ol. 

() ! LD think that it would bea od idea to have o rvice? 

At I an ery ch oppos single rvie 

Question. What are t obiections to it? 

inswer. In the fir lace, I de think it vork I think the ques 
tion ot bigness come i here ach 1 of thes t Departments is now a huge 
Instit 10n I think tha if you pu ill 4 of them into 1 single service, or ¢ Ve 
ar t that is substantially that although not that in form, you will create a 
unwieldy organization, That’s the first point. 

GERMANS TRIED AND FAILED’? IN CONCENTRATED AUTHORITY 

[he second point is that gle monolithic service necessarily involves t 
conce f all Lilitar \ n | milita nan or 1 mi 1 roup of 
men ; ye which the Ge i] ried befo 1 failed utterly in 

Che third objection that I have to it is that when u merge all three services 
you n arilvy create the rule of the lowest ynmmon denominator, and that 
applies especiall to air power, | would like to add here that we are in the 
greatest re\ olution i } arn in the } story ¢ f man Air power } as now become the 
dominating element to which t other branches and functions must be sub- 
ordinate. When I say r,’’ I mean air power of all kinds, of course 





Army, Navy, and Air. 
airplane as a weapon of war but the fact that the airplane has joined to it the 
greatest destructive force that man has ever had, namely, atomic power. 

Now, this means that with the very fast-moving technological revolution, and 
with the vital importance of centering our strategy in air power, we must give 
air power the very clearest opportunity to use its imagination and its high moral 
to keep up in this race for quality in which we now are with the Russians. 

If we have a single monolithic service, I am very much afraid that the views 
of air power and its imagination and its attempt to keep up with this technologica 
revolution will be submerged under the influence of a generalized service in which 
Army thinking will be very influential. I think that if Air is properly to realize 
its function, it has to be separate. 


n for this i not onl the importance of the 


GROWING POWER OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Question. Do you favor the Department of Defense as a coordinating agency 
for all the services? 
Answer. Do you mean whether I favor the present setup? 
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Question. Yes 

Answer. I think that the present setup is all right if it works IT am beginning 
to have doubts as to whether it will work. It seems to me there is a tendency 
j ingly to vest authority in the Department of Defense which should be in 

ce The original setup of the so-called Unification Act contemplated 
that the Department of Defense would be a coordinating agency which would 
avoid inefficiencies and waste in the three services, but it was not intended that 
the Department of Defense should, in effect, operate the services, and the tendency 
now is more and more for the Department to move into the operating field. 

Question. Would you say that if the three Departments are operated with a 
coordinator, it would be more satisfactory than vesting in the Secretary of Defense 
all the power? 

Answer. Oh, I think it would be very much better to have the Department of 
Defense as the coordinator and have the three service Departments run separately. 
When I say “‘separately,’’ 1 do not mean that there shall not be supervision and 
coordination under the paramount authority of the Secretary of Defense to see 
to it that there are not unnecessary forces or unnecessary support structures. 
I think that the present system could work, but I have a fear that the tendency 
now is all in the other direction. 

Questior Doesn’t the Committee on Department of Defense Organization 
claim in its report to the President, on which Reorganization Plan No. 6 was based, 
that the purpose of these changes in this plan is to make the three service Secre- 
taries more important than they have been before? 








Answer. Yes. And there is certain language in the accompanying statement 
by the President which looks toward that. But in point of fact, leaving aside 
the words and the exhortations, the tendency will be to write down the authority 
of the service Secretaries even further than it is now. Above all, I think that 


the basie failure of the reorganization plan is that it does not restore the authority 
of the several Secretaries and overcome the errors which, in my opinion, were made 
in the amendments to the act which were passed in 1949, at which time the rank 
and authority of the service Secretaries were written down 


BYPASSIN¢ THE SERVICE SECRETARY 


Question. In connection with the service Secretaries, the plan now provides 
that 1 of the 3 Departments shall be designated as the agent of the Government 
in unified command matters, but I notice here that when the unified commander 
has to report, he reports directly to the Secretary of Defense in combat operations 
and does not report to the Secretary of his service 

Answer. Yes, and even more than that, I think the proviso that the service 
Secretary shall be the executive agent for the Secretary of Defense in these com- 
bined commands is subject to a further limitation, namely, that the military 
chief of the service himself may dispatch the orders whenever a matter of combat 
operations Is concerned. 


Now, in time of wa 


But at a time like the present when the fighting that 





all-out war, war for survival, that may be necessary. 
is going on, like in Korea, 
involves such complicated political questions as well as military questions, it 
seems to me that the proviso attached to this new provision in effect negates it. 

Question. Negates it in what way? 

Answer. The most important matters can be called operational matters or 
combat matters. For example, the question of going over the 38th parallel in 
Korea was certainly a combat matter or an operational matter, and yet it had the 
gravest kinds of political implications. 


r 





“A Serious Move Towarp a SINGLE, Mono.LITHIC SERVICE” 
g 


I think I may make this generality: The basic trouble with a lot of the think- 
ing about the Defense Department is the mistaken idea that certain so-called 
military decisions—of which the force level decision is probably the most impor- 
tant—are strictly military matters to be decided by military men, when in point 
of fact the force level decisions and many other decisions like it have the very 
highest content of foreign policy and of economic policy within them, and should 
be made by a civilian. 

Question. In other words, the contact of the unified commander should be 
directly with the Secretary of his service? 

Answer. It seems to me so—or with the Secretary of Defense 
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Question. Well, the unified commander has it under the plan directly with the 
Secretary of Defense, but he bypasses, does he not, the Secretary of his service 
on operational or con.bat matters? 

Answer. More than that. As I understand the comment of the President on 
the reorganization plan, the head of the military service himself, alone, without 
consulting anybody, may issue the order to the unified command in the field 
whenever the matter is one involving combat or operations 

Question. Referring it to anyone higher up? 

Answer. Yes, precisely 

Question. Although he will be acting in the name, it says, and by direction 
of the Secretary of Defense? 

Answer. Yes, but the question is, Who is going to send the telegram giving the 
instructions? 

DIRECTING THE UNIFIED COMMAND 


Question. It says in the plan the military chief will clearly be acting “‘in the 
name and by the direction of the Secretary of Defense’’ and he is supposed to 
be able to deal promptly with wartime situations 

Answer. I suppose so, but the fact remains it is the military head of the service 
who sends the order. 

Question. And this doesn’t overcome the objection that we have heard, does 
it, that the Secretary of an armed service is supposed to be kept fully informed 
and participate in some way in what’s going on in the service? 

Answer. No, of course not Sut merely being informed after the fact of 
what is happening does not constitute control in the hands of the several Secre- 
taries of the services 

Question. Haven’t you been suggesting that instead of going to a single depart- 
ment it might be better to go to two military departments? 

Answer. Yes, I have. I said in an article in Collier’s recently that what I 
favor is the existing arrangement of the four departments, the Department of 
Defense coordinating the three service departments, but that it is necessary, 
if that svstem is to work, that there be certain amendments to the National 
Security Act 

I also said that I was somewhat pessimistic about the ability to retrace our 
steps and go back to the original concept of the 1947 National See irity Act, 
whereunder the Department of Defense was merely a coordinator, and that I 
saw a serious move toward the creation of a single monolithic service with a 
military head and military top command based somewhat along the iines of a 
single chief-of-staff concept or the concept of the German general staff 

But for the reasons that I mentioned a few moments ago—the most important 
of which to me is the fact. that any such system in all probability would not work 


and that airpower would suffer enormously under it—I felt that if we were 


roing to have a move toward a single service it would be very desirable to explore 
the possibility of moving only part way and of setting up two services, one of 
vhich would be the Army and the other of which would be a combination of 


the Air Force and the Navy 





ADVANTAGE OF TWO-SERVICE PLAN 


Question. Well, if vou did that, would you still have the Department of 
Defense? 
Answer. No; that would not be necessary I suggest that there is a principle 


involved in this, which is that if vou have only two military departments, you 


do not need a third to coordinate them. Such has been our experience through- 
out all of our history up unit] 1947, until the development of the airplane made 

necessary to have a third servi When you have three services, in the nature 
of things vou do need a fourth to coordinate them I believe that the mechanics 


of the two services would work without any third department over it 

A good example of how that works is in the colossal effort of World War II. 
The Munitions Board of World War II was composed of the 2 Under Secre- 
taries of the Army and the Navy, 2 particularly able men, it is truc, but only 2 
men with no particular organization. They were Robert Patterson for the 
Army and James Forrestal for the Navy, and they were the Munitions Board 
and worked extremely well. But when you had a Munitions Board which was 
composed of three services with a chairman supposed to coordinate them, it 
didn’t work well at all. 

Question. When you speak of only two services, you would have the Secretary 
of each of these services at the Cabinet table, would you not? 
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Answer. Yes, indeed. I think that one of the serious things that happened in 
the 1949 amendment was the formal and legal removal of top status from the 


Secretaries of the three services Chat, combined with the very great prestige of 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, resulted in a writing down of the 
civilian Secretaries to such an extent that they were not able to support the 
Secretary of Defense the way the hould, and therefore were unable to achieve 


the proper degree of civilian control 


“British Get ALonGc WirHovur”’ A Jornt Curers CHAIRMAN 





Question. If you rotate the chairmanship in the three services, would not the 
Joint Chie oi S he Chair be influenced by the t inking of his parti- 
( i ¢ ice el pow: F 

\r r. I thir that that is necessarily so, because it would be unnatural of a 
ma 17 wa\ Nor utter how fhe would t to be ol ctive, it would 
a ld be conditioned | I do think that the 


tion as to whether the 
continued at all. The 





Bri een ull I k we could, too, if we do 
ree ‘ 
f ! 1ai1 of tl prestige hat attache to the 
n he is tl | i of ¢ irman. He becomes, as i re, & sVm- 
t mil Al | er He te O Ove! adow all others ii Department as a 
Qu ( Wi i tter if vere a sort of Secretary General of the 
Joints ¢ 
Sie ink there m » be said for having the Chiefs of Service alone as the 
J { O ave x ' » would be subordinate, 
point is open to us debate as to whether ther hould be any- 
ol vho ha fact an author ich is higher than that of the chiefs of the 
ery , ic] } ' of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 
There i o doubt about that, and I think it is most unfortunate and would be 
i 
Questio Aren’t we getting such a tremendous military bureaucracy at the top 
hers )or 10 Assistant Secretaric o rvice cretaries, Armed Fore Councils, 
and all t e different parts Defense Establishment—we’ ve got so much ma- 
ecnil ry ere there 1s & QUESLIOI of whether in ws: r ime it will function? 


Answer. Exactly. I think there is also the question of whether it will work 











properly for ning purposes in peacetime It is this very complexity and the 
failure to hol » the rather simply organization contemplated by the 1947 act 
that makes one pessimistic about our ability to make this four-service setup work. 
It makes one fear that the day will come soon when authority will be concentrated 
in one department und then you will have thi i ervi 
IF SYSTEM DOESN’T WORK 

Question. In other words, people will grow so impatient with the ‘‘mess”’ that 
they will look for the easy way out? 

Answer. Yes, and tha what I think may happet 

Question. And isn’t that in a way what’s happened already—the thing has 
gotten so complex that it is really in one of the intermediate stages toward that 
ul ite de elopn t? 

Answer. That is what is very much to be feared. The tendency always is, of 


1 


course, to run to the Office of the Secretary of Defense if anything goes wrong any- 
wavy, because the setup is so complicated. 

Question. Do you think that the National Security Council should have on it 
the Secretarie 

Answer. I think that the following things should be done in order to restore the 
position of the service Secretaries so that they may perform their duty of being 
the principal advisers to the Secretary of Defense: 

First of all, I believe they should be restored formally to Cabinet rank, as they 
were before the 1949 amendment 

Secondly, I think the Armed Forces Policy Council should be made the top 
Advisory Board of the Department of Defense, as it now is, but that the member- 
ship should be only the Secretary of Defense, the three service Secretaries and the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense; and that the Joint Chiefs’ recommendations and 
all other matters involving major policy should come to this body, with, however, 
the power of decision in the Secretary of Defense. The three service Secretaries 





of the three armed services by a statutory stipulation? 
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are legally responsible for the conduct of their Departments—they’re responsible 
in the public eye, they are responsible to Congress, and they should have the 
responsibility inside the Defense Department. If they have the responsibility 
they will be able to serve the Secretary better. 


MOVE TOWARD A SINGLE SETUP 


Question. Now this reorganization order, under section 6, provides that the 
Se cretary of Defense may from time to time effect such transfers within the 
Department of Defense of any personnel affected by the reorganization plan. 
Do you think that that tends to nullify previous statutes which forbid transfers 
of certain parts of these military services to the others? 

Answer. I have no opinion about the legality of it because I haven’t studied it. 
My comment on that particular provision is that it is one more move in the direc 
tion of the single service, because it vests additional power in the Secretary « 
Defense. I would rather have seen that as a provision to the effect that the 
transfers might be made within the services on the recomn endation of the Se ‘Te- 
taries of the services affected, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense 

Question. Will this reorganization plan, as it is claimed, result in a more effeec- 
tive, efficient, and economical performance of the functions in the Department of 
Defense? Would you agree that that would be its result? 

Answer. No. I think the effect of it will be very unfortunate, because it accen- 
tuates the trend toward a single monolithic service which has been under way for 
some time. I think the tendency has been increasingly toward the single military 
Chief and the single service. 





GENERAL StaFF “Is Monopoiy as Opposep TO COMPETITION” 


I believe another mistake of the 1949 amendment to the act was the provision 
establishing the Deputy Secretary of Defense as senior in rank to the 3 service 
Secretaries, thus further downgrading them. I believe that this should be reversed, 
and he should be senior to the three service Secretaries only when he is acting as 
Secretary of Defense. 

Now whether or not they should go on the National Security Council is a ques- 
tion on which people may legitimately differ. 1 am inclined to think that it would 
be well to have them on it 3ut I would also balance them by adding the Director 
of the Budget, because his power Over these matters and his influence are of the 
very highest importance. Also, I would make the Secretary of the Treasury a 
regular member and not merely a member by Presidential appointment. 


} 


WHO SHOULD EVALUATE RISKS? 


Question. Don’t you think they ought to have three competent military men 
there to evaluate calculated risks in policies which are made by the Security 
Council? 

Answer. Yes, I do, I think it is highly desirable. I think the present tendency 
is again to call in the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff just because you have 
not got the three Secretaries on the Security Council. 

Question. But at present the Joint Chiefs are only called in by invitation— 
they have no legal right to membership on the National Security Council? 

Answer. That’s correct. 

Question. Now what is the contact between the Armed Forces Policy Council 
and the Department of State, for example? Do they have any contact? 

Answer. No, they do not. The contact between the Department of State, 
aside from the bigh-level contacts in the Cabinet, between the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Defense were, in practice, while I was in the Department, 
carried on between certain Assistant Secretaries and other junior officers of the 
Department of State directly with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(Juestion. Do you think that’s a good thing? 

Answer. No, I think that that is unfortunate, because again it is an example 
of the wrongful assumption that the matters with which the Department of De- 
fense deals are exclusively military. They are not. They are very much mixed 
matters. Therefore, these gentlemen from the Department of State should, in 
my opinion, deal with the civilian officials whose job it is to consider matters from 
the overall point of view. 

Question. In other words, you don’t mind if Assistant Secretaries from other 
departments deal with other civilians, but not directly with the military. officers? 

Answer. Exactly. 
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Question. The military officers should have the right to evaluate what comes 
to them from their own civilian Secretaries? 

Answer. Of course. They are the experts in the art of warfare, and anybody 
who would disregard the advice of the military men and would not listen to it 
with verv great care before taking any position on it would be most unwise. 

Question. Summing it up, it’s the trend that you think is dangerous? 

Answer. Exactly I don’t think any of the provisions of this reorganization 
plan, with the possible exception of the stepping up of the number of Assistant 
Secretaries so that there will be nine of them—TI don’t think anv of those are 
tremendously significant in their own right, but I do think they are of the very 
highest importance in their accentuation of a trend toward a single service and 
a single general staff 

Question. What was the weakness of the general-staff idea in Germany as you 
observed it? 

Answer. I believe it was the same fault which IT would think would arise here, 
and that is that there was a compromising between the various views, or an 
accentuation of one view without full consideration of the other, and I believe 
the thing is just too big for that 


Question. Does it more or less eliminate the healthy, competitive rivalry 
between the services? 

Answer. Oh, very definitel-7 it does that It’s monopoly as opposed to com 
petition ; fs 

Questior And you think the competitive idea between the services is a healthy 
one? 

Answer. An excellent one I’ve seen it time and again in practice 

() estilo In connection ith the de velopment of new \ avs of doing things? 

Answer. Ne ways of doing things, new types of airplanes, and so forth 
Competition keeps everybody very much on their toes. 


Question. It’s really the esprit de corps of the service which is developed 
because it has an identity of its own? 


Answer. That’s another important factor, yes 
WHAT UNIFICATION LOSES 


Question. And you fear that under a single department we may lose those 
advantage 

Answer. I would feel it most likely that we would. There are some people 
who believe that airpower is so important, that in a single department the air 
would soon take over the whole department and the department would become 
dominate1 by the air people. But I fear very much that that is not the way 
things actually worl I think in these huze establishments the tendency is to 
get increasingly conservative and to move definitely backward. 

Question. And perhaps bring out a hybrid result which is not one thing or 
the other? 

Answer. That is what I would think was very likely to happen. 

Question. So that the theory that the Navy has something to fear from a single 
department holds true for the Air Force also? 

Answer. Yes, in my opinion 

The CuarrmMan. We will recess at this time and return at two 
o'clock this afternoon, at which time Mr. Joseph M. Dodge, Director 
of the Budget, will be our first witness. 

(Whereupon, at 12:34 p. m., the committee was recessed until 2 
p. m., the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Whereupon, at 2 p. m., the hearing reconvened.) 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

We will hear from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. 
Joseph M. Dodge 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH M. DODGE, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE 
BUDGET; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM FINAN, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR FOR MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Dover. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement, copies of which 
have been given to your staff, which I will now read in the record. 

I welcome this opportunity to speak in support of the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 relating to the Department of 
Defense. 

Deputy Secretary Kyes alresdy has discussed the background of 
this reorganization, and has set forth some examples of the ways in 
which it is expected that the proposed changes will work in the 
Department of Defense. It is my intent to discuss the reorganization 
plan itself. 

First, | should point out that the President, in his message trans- 
mitting the Reorganization Plan to the Congress, stated three objec- 
tives toward which steps should be taken to provide the kind of 
military security our country needs. These objectives are: 

(1) Clearer lines of authority within the Department of Defense 
for the purpose of strengthening civilian responsibility ; 
(2) Effectiveness with economy; and 
Improved machinery for military planning. 

In each case, the President set forth the steps to be taken to achieve 
these goals. Most of these steps can be taken, and are being taken, 
within the authorities already provided by law. Those which require 
changes in statute are embodied in the Reorganizational Plan now 
before your committee. 

The provisions of the Reorganization Plan can be divided into three 
groups—those affecting nonmilitary staffs and agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, those affecting the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization, 
and those making incidental or supplementary changes. ‘These pro- 
visions will be discussed in that order. 

Section 1 (a) of the plan transfers to the Secretary of Defense all 
functions of the Munitions Board, the Research and Development 
Board, the Defense Supply Management Agency, and the Director 
of Installations. 

Section 2 of the Reorganization Plan abolishes those four statutory 
agencies and the statutory offices of the heads and deputy heads of 
those agencies—namely, the offices of Chairman of the Munitions 
Board, Chairman of the Research and Development Board, Director 
and Deputy Director of the Defense Supply Management Agency, 
and Director of Installations. 

Section 3 of the Reorganization Plan permits the appointment of 
six additional Assistant Secretaries of Defense to be appoimted from 
civilian life by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Each Assistant Secretary will perform such functions as 
the Secretary of Defense may prescribe, and each will receive the 
compensation prescribed by law for assistant secretaries of executive 
departments. 

Section 4 permits the President to appoint from civilian life, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, a General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense, who will be the chief legal officer of) the 
Department, and who will perform such functions as the Secretary 


(3) 
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may prescribe. He also will be compensated at the rate prescribed by 
law for assistant secretaries of executive departments. 

Section 5 authorizes the Secretary of Defense to make such pro- 
visions as he deems appropriate to delegate functions vested in him 
by law to any other officer, or any agency or employee of the Depart- 
ment. 

These sections of the reorganization plan—sections 1 (a), 2, 3, 4, 
and 5—will permit a reorganization of the nonmilitary agencies of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. They place in the head of 
the Department functions which presently are vested by law in 
subordinate agencies of the Department. They abolish those sub- 
ordinate agencies, boards, and offices. They permit the appointment 
of a total of nine Assistant Secretaries and a general counsel, and 
authorize the Secretary to assign their duties. Under both the 
present statute and the reorganization plan, the functions transferred 
are performed subject to the direction and authority of the Secretary 
of Defense. The provisions of this reorganization plan, therefore, 
enable the Secretary to make a change in the form of organization 
for the performance of these functions, but do not change their 
substance. The plan permits the focusing of responsibility in indi- 
viduals rather than in boards and committees. 

The report of the Rockefeller Committee on Department of De- 
fense Organization and the statement of Deputy Secretary Kyes have 
indicated to your committee—adequately, I believe—the realine- 
ment of the Office of the Secretary of Defense which is contemplated 
in this reorganization. To that, I would like to add a few pertinent 
sentences from the President’s message: 

The abolition of the present statutory staff agencies and the provision of the 
new Assistant Secretaries to aid the Secretary of Defense will be the key to the 
attainment of increased effectiveness at low cost in the Department of Defense. 
These steps will permit the Secretary to make a thorough reorganization of the 
nonmilitary staff agencies in his office. He will be able to establish truly effective 
and vigorous staff units under the leadership of the Assistant Secretaries. Each 
Assistant Secretary will function as a staff head within an assigned field of re- 
sponsibility. 

Without imposing themselves in the direct lines of responsibility and authority 
between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the three military depart- 
ments, the Assistant Secretaries of Defense will provide the Secretary with a 
continuing review of the programs of the Defense Establishment and help him 
institute major improvements in their execution. They will be charged with 
establishing systems, within their assigned fields, for obtaining complete and 
accurate information to support recommendations to the Secretary. The Assist- 
ant Secretaries will make frequent inspection visits to our farflung installations 
and check for the Secretary the effectiveness and efficiency of operations in their 
assigned fields. 

In addition to serving the Secretary of Defense, the new Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense provided in Reorganization Plan No. 6 will 
give added civilian support to the heads of each of the military de- 
partments. The iaformation flowing from the systems devised by the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense and the results of their on-site ia- 
spections in the field will be made available to the service secretaries, 
thus enabling theic own supervision and control over their depart- 
ments to be far more effective than in the past. 

The Provisions of the reorganization plan relating to military 
functions in the Office of the Secretary of Defense are sections 1 (b), 
(c), and (d). 
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The first of these sections provides that the selection of the Director 
of the Joint Staff by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and his tenure, shall be 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense. The Joint Staff 
is a group of not to exceed 210 officers composed of approximately 
— al numbers of officers appointed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 

ach ot the three armed services. The Joint Staff is by law under the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and operates under a director who is appointed 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The effect of section 1 (b) of the re- 
organization plan, which makes the selection and tenure of the Director 
of the Joint Staff subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense, 
is simply to write into permanent law a procedure which I understand 
has been informally followed since the original National Security 
Act was passed in 1947. 

Section 1 (c) provides that the selection of the members offthe 
Joint Staff by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and their tenure, shall be subject 
to the approval of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Section 

(d) transfers to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff the duties 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to managing the Joint Staff 
and its Director. 

In his message of transmittal, the President explained these changes 
as follows [reading]: 

The reorganization plan transmitted to the Congress today is designed—without 
detracting from the military advisory functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a 
group—to place upon the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff greater respon- 
sibility for organizing and directing the subordinate structure of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in such a way as to help the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to discharge their total responsibilities. 

After detailing the specific changes, the President added: 

These new responsibilities of the Chairman are in consonance with his present 
functions of serving as the presiding officer of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, providing 
agenda for meetings, assisting the Joint Chiefs to perform their duties as promptly 
as practicable, and keeping the Secretary of Defense and the President informed 
of issues before the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In addition, the proposed chang:s will 
relieve the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a body, of a large amount of adninistrative 
detail involved in the management of its subordinate committee and staff 
structure. 

The benefits to be derived from these particular changes will be 
best understood if two facts are borne in mind. 

Kirst, unlike the other members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Chairman is not responsible for administering one of the military 
services. He is thus singularly well situated to consider matters before 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in a fully objective manner. The purpose of 
section 1 (c) of Reorganization Plan No. 6 is to aid the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as a body ia getting the best possible result by making sure 
that officers serving on the Joint Staff are men equipped by training 
and experience to help formulate vie vs broader than the interests of 
a particular service. By placing on the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff the duty of approving the service of officers on the Joint 
Staff, the plan provides an important safeguard against excessive 
service bias in the Joint Staff. This arrangement does not, and is 
not intended to prevent the vigorous presentation of the service view- 
point within the Joint Chiefs of Staff itself, within the Joint Secretaries 
and the Armed Forces Policy Council, or in other settings where that 
viewpoint is an important and relevant factor in reaching a decision, 
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Second, the responsibility for the organization of its work, and the 
day-to-day management of its Joint Staff and committee structure, 
today falls upon the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a body. It is one of the 
purposes of Reorganization Plan No. 6, and the sole effect of section 1 
(d) of the plan, to relieve the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a body of these 
duties by placing them upon the Chairman. In seeking to find ways 
of relieving the gravely overburdened members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and at the same time preserving the basic pattern of military 
organization established by the National Security Act, as amended, 
the President does not wish to relieve the service members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of any of their service responsibilities on the one hand, 
or any of their responsibilities for overall strategic pamne: on the 
other. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff however, in 
position to devote his full time to the organization of the work of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and is responsible for providing the agenda and 
for assisting with the prompt prosecution of the business of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It is, therefore, at once appropriate and feasible 
to relieve the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a body of the bulk of the work 
involved in the day-to-day management of its subordinate committee 
and staff structure by placing those duties on the Chairman. 

These provisions of the reorganization plan relating to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff seem to have been misunderstood by some. To 
resolve this misunderstanding, let me quote from a letter of May 25 
from the President to Representative Arends. [Reading:] 


Frankly, with such a panoply of civilian authority reigning over any would-be 
h 


ilitary chieftan in the Pentagon, there appears to me to be no reasonable ground 
for concern that any military person would be able to function in an arbitrary, 
violent manner, endangering the foundations of unification as firmly established 
by act of Congress, as conscientiously administered by the President and Secretary 


of Defense, operating at all times under the scrutiny of the Congress. 
Even, however, were such an outcome a possibility despite these clear-cut 


civilian controls over all defense activities, | think any fair appraisal of the 
reorga” ization plan will quick ly reveal that the plan cannot conceivably accom- 
plish such an end. The plar does not give the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff command powers OV er the other 3 members of that body it does not give 


him a vote in their proceedings; it does not equip h im with a large general staff 
with command functions; it does not dilute the civilian authority over him; it 
does not arrogate t » him the military planning duties vested by law in all 4 mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; it does not make him alone the prin ipal military 


adviser to the Secre saa of Defense, the National Security Council, and the Presi- 
dent, this duty remaining in all 4 members of the Joint Cl iefs of Staff as pre- 


scribed by law. Neither does the plan greatly enlarge the Joint Staff—the 
ess2ntial prerequisite to the establishment of the overall general staff (which is 
also specifically forbidden by the law nor does the plan remove the statutory 
injunction that the three military departments be separately administered. 

The other provisions of the reorganization plan are incidental and 
supplemeniary to the principal provisions which I have already dis- 
cussed. Section 2 (c) simply provides that the Secretary of Defense 
shall prov.:de for winding up any outstanding affairs of abolished 
agencies, boards, and offices not otherwise provided for in the reorgan- 
ization pls n. 

Section 2 (d) abolishes the functions now vested in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to give guidance to the Munitions Board in connection with 
strategic and logistic plans. This section is no longer appropriate, 
since the Munitions Board is being abolished. 

Section 6 (a) provides that the Secretary of Defense may make 
transfers within the Department of records, property, personnel, and 
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funds necessary to carry out the provisions of the reorganization plan. 
This is a standard administrative authorization required to effectuate 
the other provisions of the plan. 

Section 6 (b) of the reorganization plan states that nothing in the 
plan shall affect the compensation of the Chairman of the Military 
Liaison Committee. This is a savings clause made necessary because 
the compensation of the Chairman of the Military Liaison Committee 
is prescribed by law to be the same as the compensation of the Chair- 
mand of the Munitions Board, which office the plan abolishes. 

Taken together with the administrative changes outlined by the 
President in his transmittal message, Reorganization Plan No. 6 
holds the promise of providing substantial increases in effectiveness 
and efficiency in the operations of the Department of Defense. Re- 
organization Plan No. 6 of 1953 is an appropriate step which we can 
take here and now. I urge the Congress to permit it to become 
effective as transmitted by the President under the Reorganization 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

| want particularly to emphasize the quotation from the President’s 
letter to Representative Arends dated November 25, about the ques- 
tions pertaining to sections 1 (c) and (d), 

The CuarrMANn. Perhaps at this time it would be of help if we 
incorporated the letter of Mr. Arends to the President, and the 
President’s reply, in the record. 

Mr. Doper. Right. 

(Letter of Representative Arends to the President, and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, are as follows:) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovusrk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House 

Dear Mr. Prestpent: From my personal discussions with you relative to the 
proposed reorganization of the Department of Defense, you know how deeply 
disturbed I have been with respect to section 1 of Reorganization Plan No. 6 
of 1953 perti ining to the organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, particularly 








with respect to the aut! ority | to be vested in the Chairman. 

[ was greatly relieved to hear you state at the time of our weekly legislative 
conference that the oven min q juestion was solely for efficient management of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff organization. I do find, however, some concern of it among 
some of my colleagues, particularly those serving with me on the Committee on 


Armed Services. 

If you feel you can do so, it would be greatly appreciated by me if you would 
give me your view on the following questions. These are questions in the minds 
of a number of us. 

Is it your belief that the proposed changes in the Joint Chiefs of Staff organiza- 
tion under the plan will contribute in any way toward a single military command 
meaning by that a single Chief of Staff over all the Armed Forces? 

Does the proposal in any way represent a step toward our having an overall 
Armed Forees General Staff comparable to the Prussian general staff system? 

Does the proposal contribute in any way toward diminishing the role of the 
chiefs of the resvective services? 

Does it weaken in any way the present statutory requirements for a separate 
adminisiration of the respective military departments? 

Does the proposed plan enable us to have more civilian or military control over 
our defense establishment? 

Having your views on these points will mean much to me, and to some of my 
colleagues, toward making a proper evaluation of this feature of the plan, 

Your selection of Admiral Radford to be Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
impresses me as an outstanding choice. You may recall that I previously men- 
tioned to you that I hoped be would be your choice for this assignment. 

Sincerely yours, 


Y 





L. C. ARENDS. 
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Tue WuitEe House, 
Washington, May 25, 1958. 
Hon. Lesuir C. ARENDS, 
House of Re prese ntatives, Washington, dD. éA 

Dear Les: Thank you for your thoughtful letter. I have lived through most 
of the struggle for unification of the services and know, from firsthand experience, 
of the misgivings some Members of Congress have had in respect to service 
‘‘merger’”’ and its alleged concomitants, a single military chief over all the Armed 
Forces and an overall General Staff system with command powers. I therefore 
welcome the opportunity to make clear just what is and is not intended by the 
new defense reorganization plan now awaiting congressional approval. 

I suggest this initial thought to your colleagues, for it is basic to this entire 
problem: 

The defense structure is wholly dominated—as indeed it should be—by civilian 
authority. This is a legal fact. It is also an administrative fact. 

You will recall that under the law, as the Congress amended it 4 years ago, the 
Defense Secretary was given ‘‘direction, authority and control’ over the entire 
organization, and specifically, ‘‘direction and authority’’ over the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as a group and over their Chairman individually. In addition, the Secretary 
of Defense, prohibited by law from being a military man, is designated by statute 
as the President’s ‘“‘principal assistant’’ on all matters relating to this Department 
of the Government. 

Moreover, the President’s relationship to all elements of the Department, 
militarv and civilian, is one of direct command, so that his control over the mili- 
tary, as that of the Secretary and superseding his, is untrammeled within the 
terms of the Constitution and the law. 

I need hardly to add what the power of the Congress over the Defense Estab- 
lishment, exercised through appropriations, statutes, investigations and congres- 
sional hearings, exists under our system at all times, and this certainly is not an 
idle, irresponsible thing easily subjected to the domination of the military or any 
other element of the executive branch. 

Frankly, with such a panoply of civilian authority reigning over any would-be 
military chieftain in the Pentagon, there appears to me to be no reasonable ground 
for concern that any military person would be able to function in an arbitrary, 
violent manner, endangering the foundations of unification as firmly established 
by act of Congress, as conscientiously administered by the President and Secre- 
tary of Defense, operating at all times under the scrutiny of the Congress. 

Even, however, were such an outcome a possiblitiy despite these clear-cut 
civilian controls over all defense activities, I think any fair appraisal of the re- 
organization plan will quickly reveal that the plan cannot conceivably accomplish 
such anend. The plan does not give the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
command powers over the other 3 members of that body; it does not give him a 
vote in thier proceedings; it does not equip him with a large general staff with 
command functions; it does not dilute the civilian authority over him; it does not 
arrogate to him the military-planning duties vested by law in all 4 members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; it does not make him alone the principal military adviser 
to the Secretary of Defense, the National Security Council, and the President, 
this duty remaining in all 4 members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as prescribed by 
law. Neither does the plan greatly enlarge the Joint Staff—the essential pre- 
requisite to the establishment of the overall general staff (which is also specifically 
forbidden by the law nor does the plan remove the statutory injunction that 
the three military departments be separately administered. 

In short, just as not one of the prerequisites for the single military commander 
with a superstaff exists today, so none can exist or be established under the pro- 
posed reorganization. I wish to add that it is certainly not my intention that 
such occur. Neither, I assure you, is it contemplated by anyone in authority in 
the executive branch. 

The reorganization plan, in my judgment, will improve the efficiency of the 
Defense Department and will also make it possible for the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to devote more of their time to their fundamental and grave responsibilities. 
For these reasons, I am very hopeful that Congress will soon approve it. 

I well recall your strong endorsement of Admiral Radford for the post of Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, of course, am gratified, as I am sure he will 
be, to know of your approval of his nomination. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
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Mr. Doneer. Other than that, Mr. Chairman, because of the na- 
ture of the resolution and its reference to sections 1 (c) and (d) of the 
reorganization plan, and the obvious interest of the committee in the 
consideration of the implications of those sections, 1 would like to 
make some specific comments about them. 

The first is that the President frequently has made known his 
conviction that the Military Establishment should be subject to 
civilian control. His program, as you have seen it put into effect 
since he took office and including this plan, has as one of its principal 
purposes the strengthening of civilian responsibility in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

In his message submitting this plan he stated: 

There must be a clearer and unchallenged civilian responsibility in the Defense 
Establishment. Found on page 2 of Plan 6. 

The reorganization plan now before you clearly Is the President’s. 
It is, I believe, a valid assumption from the President’s known position 
on civilian control; from the terms of the plan which he has had de- 
veloped, has approved, and has submitted to the Congress; and from 
his letter to Congressman Arends which was quoted in my statement, 
that in his view, and including his own military experience as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and as Chief of Staff, this plan does not 
aggrandize the post of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff i 
any way beyond the limitations and intent of the present statute. 

The proposals of the plan are consistent with the report of the 
Rockefeller Committee on Department of Defense Organization. In 
their recommendations the Committee discusses the issue of a single 
Chief of Staff; a single general staff; a more powerful Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff who would have the power to vote and to settle 
disagreements; and discarded all of them. (This you will find on 
pages 4 and 5 of the committee print.) 

The recommendations made in the report and included in the plan 
were concurred in by General Bradley, present Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Mr. Lovett, former Secre tary of Defense, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. None of these men can be said to be unfamiliar 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff operation. 

The plan itself and every statement made about this plan reaffirms 
the validity of the existing military staff system. 

You obviously have a concern about the pls in which seems to center 
primarily in the precise purpose and effect of the proposals in sections 
1 (c) and (d) of the plan. 

In considering this you should be reminded that the Chiefs of Staff 
of the services who are members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff carry 
three jobs: 

(a) They are individually responsible for the state of readiness and 
for the operations of the service for which they are Chief of Staff. 
The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff does not participate in this 
function. 

(6) As members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff they have to participate 
in its overall strategic planning and advisory functions. Here the 
Chairman is a member, he presides at meetings, he participates in the 
meetings, he “‘provides” the agenda, but he has no vote or direct 
control over the membership or the conclusions of the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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Each of the above functions of the service members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is a vital and time-consuming responsibility. 

(c) The Joint Chiefs of Staff have to manage, as a group, the subordi- 
nate structure including the Joint Staff and certain related jomt com- 
mittees. Here the whole group participates as a committee in the 
management of the Joint Staff, but the Chairman already holds a 
special responsibility provided him in the statute to assist the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to prosecute their business as promptly as practicable, 

The duty of providing an agenda and the duty to assist the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to prosecute their business promptly, held by the Chair- 
man, are or should be fundamentally related. In effect, they are staff 
management functions. Obviously, to insure an appropriate agenda 
ard to prosecute the business of the Joint Chiefs of Staff promptly and 
effectively are mere words without some measure of effective super- 
vision over the supporting mechanism with which that business is 
carried out. 

Sections 1 (c) and (d) grant to the Chairman management responsi- 
bility over the Joint Staff to accomplish what has been proved neces- 
sary by the experience of men familiar with its operation. 

The Chairman is placed in a position to expedite the business of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as a whole and to insure and maintain the Joint 
Staff on a high quality and effective performance basis under the full- 
time supervision which the Chairman alone, of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff membership, is able to provide. 

But nothing in this proposal changes the law which clearly places the 
Joint Staff ‘under the Joint Chiefs of Staff.’ The management of the 
Joint Staff by the Chairman will be on behalf of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, in support of their military planning and advisory functions, and 
to assist in prosecuting their business promptly and effectively. 

There should be no fear that in the performance of the duties 
established in sections 1 (c) and (d) the Chairman could pack the 
membership of the Joint Staff for any purpose whatever. For ex- 
ample, if it is feared that the exercise of this responsibility could 
result in weighting the personnel of the Joint Staff for or against a 
particular service, or for or against a particular military concept or 
policy, or so as to prevent the consideration by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of more than one viewpoint on any planning or advisory issue, 
the following practical considerations must be taken into account: 

a) The Chairman does not make the appointments. The appoint- 

ents and selections are made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a group 
in which the Chairman participates. 

bh) The law specifically requires approximate equal representation 
on the Joint Staff from each sé rvice. 

As a practical matter, the Chairman cannot reach out and make 
selections and appointments from anywhere he may choose. The 
appointments must come from the three services in relatively equal 
proportions. It can be assumed that the selections and appointments 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Joint Staff will be made from 
nominations originating with the service members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. : 

The most and the worst the Chairman could do under this proposal 
‘s to decline to.approve so many selections or remove so many ap- 
pointees as to destroy the purpose and effectiveness of the Joint Staff. 
Obviously, no one acceptable as Chairman and nominated by the 
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President and approved by the Senate would be likely to do this, and 
neither the President nor the Secretary of Defense would permit it. 

Also, a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has to be reconfirmed 
every 2 years. Any abuse of management responsibility for the Joint 
Staff would readily be susceptible of congressional action in one form 
or another or could lead to removal by the President. 

On the subject of control over the matters given consideration by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff it should be pointed out that while the 
Chairman ‘‘provides”’ the agenda he does not control it. In addition 
to that, each service or viewpoint is represented by a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, by an approximate one-third membership of the 
Joint Staff, by service membership in the joint committee structure of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and further by the service staff work always 
incident to the planning of projects. 

Perhaps more important even than this is that outside of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the military structure, there are other powerful 
avenues of expression of service or other viewpoints which exist in 
the civilian secretary level of each service. 

These circumstances appear to me to make it inconceivable that 
any worthwhile viewpoint could be smothered by any action of the 
Chairman. 

In summary, the advantages of section 1 (c) and (d) will be better 
managerial supervision over the Joint Staff and the relief of the service 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the burden of this managerial 
function so that they can devote more of their time to the vital and 
critical responsibilities they have in the fields of service readiness and 
operations in strategic planning and advice. These advantages will 
be obtained without the possibility of a situation where a viewpoint 
could be completely submerged by any action of the Chairman under 
the duties assigned to him by statute and the additional duty assigned 
to him in the reorganization plan. 

The CHarrman. Off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHATRMAN. On the record. 

With reference to the appointment of a civilian, I read from General 
Eisenhower’ s testimony given on May 7, 1947, this statement [read- 


I believe that the one great step provided for in this bill, namely, the naming 
of a single Secretary of National Defense, with very definite res} sibiliti and 
powers, does constitute the most feasible effective step by which there may 

entually be realized, under his direction, and by concerted action among the 
services, the organization and the methods best adapted to meet requirements of 


our national security. 


And then another paragraph: 


But more important, it establishes a single civilian head who, while achieving 
for the moment a degree of operational and directional coordination, will very 
naturally and logically find himself compelled to recommend periodically to 


Congress, such budgetary and other measures as will provide the greatest poss'ble 
amount of security for the United States with the least possible cost in men, 
money, and materials. 

That only emphasizes what he said about the matter, and we have 
provided, as I understand, in the act for a Secretary of Defense who 
must be a civilian, have we not? 

Mr. Dopeg. That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. But he has, has he not, a military man as Chief of 
Staff under him? 

Mr. Dopesr. He has the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all of whom are mili- 
tary men, three of whom are the Chiefs of Staff in the individual 
services, and the fourth of whom is appointed by the President, with 
approval of the Senate, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs but has no 
direct authority either over the Joint Chiefs or the services. 

I might add to my comment there that all of the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are subject to the approval of the Senate. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I think that is all, Mr. Dodge, and I want 
to thank you for coming up here, and apologize for and on behalf 
of the committee, as well as myself, for the inconvenience we have 
caused you. It was unavoidable. We scheduled the committee 
hearings, but then the committee members have had to attend to 
legislative matters at the same time. 

Mr. Donee. I understand thoroughly, sir. It is no inconvenience. 
I am glad to do what I am called upon to do. 

The CHartrMAN. The committee will recess until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 2:25 p. m., a recess was taken to 10 a. m. Saturday, 
June 20, 1953.) 
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(Department of Defense) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 1953 


Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, Dee. 

The committee met, at 10 a. m., in room 1501, New House Office 
Building, Hon. Clare E. Hoffman (chairman) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us this morning Fleet Adm. William D. 
Leahy. Admiral, we would like to have your comments with regard 
to this matter. 


STATEMENT OF FLEET ADM. WILLIAM D, LEAHY 


Admiral Leany. I was thinking that perhaps as good an approach 
as any to this, in view of the fact that I know very little about it 
I have been out of it for a long time now—would be to relate the way 
we handled it during the war. I am thoroughly familiar with that. 

The CuHarrman. First give us your record of military service, so 
that it will appear that you know something about this. Some folks 
come in and do not know anything about the armed services or the 
way that war is carried on or anything else and they presume to speak 
with authority. 

Admiral Lreany. Of course, I have been in the naval service all of 
my life, since I was a child, almost. I have progressed through the 
positions that other naval officers have, starting out and working up 
through the grades as time went on. 

The CuatrmMan. When did you get out of Annapolis? 

Admiral Leany. 1897. 

The CuatrMan. All right. 

Admiral Leauny. Then I was promoted to a rear admiral in 1928, 
I guess, as Chief of Ordnance. I later became Chief of Personnel. 
From there I went to command of the battleships in the fleet, as a vice 
admiral; and then went to command of the battle force as an admiral. 

Then I was taken away from sea, much to my regret, and was 
appointed Chief of Naval Operations. That was the end of my 
military service—I went over to France as Ambassador and came 
back. And from there President Roosevelt appointed me Chief of 
Staff to the Commander in Chief. 

I got sick and I had to ask to be relieved. This quitting was under 
Truman. 

Before I went to be Chief of Ordnance, I commanded all the de- 
stroyers in the fleet. 

207 
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The CrarrMan. Well, you are familiar with this plan No. 6 pro- 
posed. You have talked with the President about it, and you know 
something about it. Will you just give us your opinion on the whole 
situation. 

Admiral Leany. I know about it, Mr. Chairman, only from reading 
the papers. I did speak to the P resident the other de ay, and called 
his attention to something that was a little vague to me, in that 
it looked as though the command of the Armed Forces was to be 
pre tty well in the hands of the Secrets ary of Defense. 

The President said that was not true at all; he was going to be 
Commander in Chief. He is Commander in Chief by constitutional 
provision and he knows what his job is and he is going to do it. 

I said, “Mr. Presideat, if you are going to do that there is no 
criticism that I could make. I could not question your method of 
handling things. If you are going to do it, as far as I am concerned 
I have no objection to it.”’ 

The CuatrMan. You talked with him about this section down in 
the middle of page 4? 

Admiral Leauy. That was the point. 

The CHarrMan. The one that begins with ‘Hence, the Secretary 
of Defense ie 

Admiral Leany. That is right. It says somewhere in there that 
he is going to turn over to the Secretary of Defense the military con- 
trol of the Armed Forces, and the Secretary of Defense is going to farm 
it out to some Secretary of the Department; War, Navy, or Air. I do 
not know how. That is what attracted my attention. 

I told the President that that seemed a little strange to me and he 
said: ‘Well, it is only explanation. I am going to do it myself.’’ 

The CaarrMan. What is only explanation? Do you mean that 
particular section? 

Admiral Luany. That section. He said, ‘“‘That is just explana- 
tory.” 

The CuarrMan. Let us see if I have this right. We are talking now 
about this section on page 4 [reading]: 

Hence, the Secretary of Defense, with my approval, is revising the Key West 
agreement to provide that the Secretary of Defense shall designate in es ch case 
a mi litary department to serve as the executive agent for a unified command. 
Under this new arrangement the channel of responsibility and authority to a com- 
mander of a unified command will unmistakably be from the President to the 
Secretary of Defense to the designated civilian Secretary of a military department. 
This arrangement will fix responsibility along a definite channel of accountable 
civilian officials as intended by the National Security Act. 

Is that the one you are talking about? 

Admiral Leany. That is the one. And the following paragraph 
contains a lot of it, also. 

The CHAIRMAN (reading): 

It will be understood, however, that, for the strategie direction and operational 
control of forces and for the conduct of combat operations, the military chief 
of the designated military department will be authorized by the Secretary of 
Defense to receive and transmit reports and orders and to act for that department 
in its executive agency capacity. This arrangement will make it always possible 
to deal promptly with emergency or wartime situations. The military chief will 
clearly be acting in the name and by the direction of the Secretary of Defense. 
Promulgated orders will directly state that fact. 


Admiral Leany. That is true. 
The CuarrMan. Give us that again, if you will, please. 
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Admiral Leany. My conversation with the President? 

The CuairMaNn. Yes; and your understanding of the working of this. 

Admiral Leany. When I was asked to come to this committee, | 
went over this as carefully as I could. It was a little confusing to me 
in spots. I brought up to the President that he was the Commander 
in Chief by constitutional provision. This looked as though it was 
being turned over to a Secretary of Defense, to some extent, or to a 
large extent. His reply to that was: “That is just explanatory, and 
nobody is going to be the Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
but me.” 

The CyarrMan. Who said that? 

Admiral Leany. The President. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Admiral Leauy. He said: “I am going to do it, because it is my 
constitutional duty to do it; and I am going to do it.” 

That is all 1 said, except that I said: “Mr. President, if you are 
going to do it | have no criticism at all. It is your job by constitu- 
tional provision; as far as | am concerned you are going to do it.”’ 

He said: ‘‘That is what 1 am going to do.” 

The Cuamman. You have had a long and wide experience. Will 
vou tell us in your own words and in your own way whether in your 
judgment you think a plan of this kind is either necessary or advis- 
able; and whether you got along without it when you were running 
things; if I may put it that way. 

Admiral Leany. Well, I will be very glad to try to do that by relat 
ing to you gentlemen the way we handled the war. 

The CHarrMan. You are talking about World War Il? 

Admiral Leany. World War Il. I was in Europe. 1 came back 
from World War II, and the President appointed me on the staff 
There was no statutory authority whatever in the positions of the 
staff. We had General Marshall, Admiral King, General Arnold of 
the Air Force; and I came in. I came in after they were there. They 
seemed to want me, for some reason. 

Of course, I was very glad to do it, because the President said he 
would like to have me do it. The President then gave me an office 
which was called the Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces. 

I might talk a little here, because I hear a good many things about 
Chiefs of Staff, in the conversation I have heard here the last day o 
two. We had no authority as Chief of Staff. I was an assistant to 
the President, just exactly like the other members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. I was an additional one; which made it a fourth. We did 
our business with him as a staff; what we called a staff in the Nav) 
I have had several Chiefs of Staff myself in my career. They do not 
have any authority. They are advisers to their commanders. If | 
had ever had a Chief of Staff who tried to exercise authority | would 
have fired him then and there. 

The Army thinks a little differently about that. The Army seems 
to think that a Chief of Staff should have some authority of some kind 
that is given him by legislative enactment, or some way, any way he 
has it. I ran across that talking with Marshall one time, when he 
wanted somebody appointed to a job that looked a little like a Chief 
of Staff, and he wanted to promote him to a lieutenant general. | 
said, ‘Marshall, why do you want to do that? I do not see why the 
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fellow has to have any rank. He is just an adviser. I believe he is 
& very competent man; that is the reason you want him. If I were 
appointing a man like that I would be just as happy with a lieutenant 
as with a lieutenant general.” 

The way we worked with President Roosevelt was that he would 
tell us what his general plans for the war were, and he would talk to 
us about it. He would say, ‘“‘That is what I would like to do, and I 
would like to have you go over it and tell me whether you think it 
will work or not, and whether you have any suggestions to make with 
respect thereto.”’ 

We would take it back to our offices and work very hard on that. 

We finally came to an agreement. All of us agreed, and we went 
back and told the President we thought it was all right. He would 
accept it. He would say: “All right; that is the policy. Now I wish 
you would go back to your office and do a little more work, if you 
would like, and tell me the details of how you think I ought to do this.” 

That was a tough job, of course. We went back and gave it a 
good deal of thought and a good deal of study. 

We had some assistance in those days. It was what they call in 
these talks here the Joint Staff. We dic 1 not call them a staff. They 
were under the supervision of the Secretary of the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff, and we called them committees. 

In those days the one I remember the best as our Secretary was 
‘Beetle’ Smith, who afterward went with Eisenhower as a Chief of 
Staff in Europe. He handled all that. We would tell him to farm 
out these different problems to different people and get a report. 
He would get the report and bring it to us. That was very helpful, 
because these were all carefully selected young men. They were 
younger than we were, but they were good. 

Then We would make a study of how we thought it would work if 
the President would use our suggestion, and we would go over and 
tell him. He would almost always take it. I should say in every 
case but a few. He might make a little modification of some kind. 
But he was thoroughly interested himself, and he was very competent 
in it. 

Then he would tell me who was going to have the different com- 
mands. I cannot say who had the commands at that time, but I 
think that we recommended the Army for the Army stuff, the Secre- 
tary of War, Stimson; and of course Marshall handled that. Then 
there was the Secretary of the Navy; Knox and Forrestal. King 
dealt with them. 

They were supposed to keep the Secretaries informed. Then they 
brought back the news about what was happening. They were not 
in command. We did not give executive authority to individual 
members of the staff, although it practically amounted to that. 
But that was in the Department, which was acting with the approval 
of the President. Everything was done with the approval of the 
President. We never did anything without getting his personal 
approval. 

I used to have to go and see him at times and tell him we wanted 
this or that approved, and he would approve it. We would have his 
approval before we took any action in the matter. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. Excuse me; may I interrupt you there? 

Admiral Leany. Please do. 
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Mr. Houirieip. Did you go to him rather than the Secretary of 
Defense? 

Mr. Connon. They did not have a Secretary of Defense. 

Admiral Leany. We did not have a Secretary of Defense. They 
did not have him until later. 

No: we went to the President. We dealt directly with the Presi- 
dent. We were the staff of the President of the United States. 

The CHarrMan. And he was Commander in Chief under the Con- 
stitution. 

Admiral Leany. He was Commander in Chief. He just appointed 
us like he would appoint a staff. If I had a command now I would 
pick out a staff and appoint it. I would not ask anybody, except 
if they would let me have the individuals. That is what he did. 
He did not ask anybody who to put on the staff, The President of 
the United States handled the job by himself, 

He got advice from these people, who were selected very carefully. 
He liked thein all. They were good people to consider his suggestions, 

One officer we had was named Arnold. He was an Air man. He 
was a “whiz-bang.”’ Sometimes he would |] 
Air the way the Air has been doing recently. If we did not like it we 
would tell him. We would say: “Arnold, that will not work. We do 
not want to do that We do not like it 
He would say: “All right; J will do it some other wa) are He would 
do it some other way, and it would work, the way he finally did it. 

Well, that is the general way we worked it. The brief of it is that 


ike to do things with the 


we were appoint d by the President as his staff. He asked us for 
advice. We gave him the best advice we could, and the results show 
that his action in that way turned out all right. We won the war, 


and it was pretty tough at times. 

The CHairmMan. Without this General Staff business? 

Admiral Leany. We did not have any General Staff. We only had 
committees. We had 30 or 40 boys on committees. We farmed out 
certain studies to them: that is, our Sec retary did. 

The CuarrMan. Then why do we need this plan, if you got along 
so well and won the war? 

Admiral Leany. It would be awfully hard for me to think that we 
did not win the war. President Eisenhower wants it; that is all. 

The CHartrMANn. That is the only reason you can figure out; is it not? 

Admiral Lnany. That is the only reason I can see. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Hourristp. Mr. Chairman, I came in a little late—rather, I 
came in on time, but the meeting had already started. 

The CuHarrMan. Let the record be corrected. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Houirietp. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask some questions of 
the admiral. 

The CHarrMAN. As long as I am an administration man, at the 
present time I think we ought to follow protocol. Mr. Dawson, you 
are first. 

Mr. Dawson. I will pass. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Riehlman? 

Mr. RirexuMan. I will pass. 

The CHarrMANn. Go ahead, Mr. Holifield. 
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Mr. Houirretp. Admiral, I did not get to hear all of your testimony, 
but I have this Defense Department chart here. 

The Cuatrman. That Defense Department chart came to us from 
the Defense Department. Where did they get it? 

Mr. Houirieip. [I suppose they printed it. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Adams said he made it. He is counsel. 

Mr. Hourrieip. I am interested in the chart, not where it comes 
from or who made it. 

Admiral Leany. I have not the remotest idea. I never saw it 
before 

Mr. Hourrieitp. Does this portray accurately, so far as chert form 
is considered, the plan? Here are your Joint Chiefs, with your Chair- 
man sitting here; and that military advice goes as it looks here on the 
chart to the President, the National Security Council, and the 
Secretary of Defense [indie ating]. 

Admiral L EAHY. That is the way it looks, yes. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Yes; that is right. This is an attempt, I think, 
lo portray what the plan does. Assuming that there is some type of 
major decision to be made—and I suppose that is the only kind of 
decision that goes to the President; the Staff would take care of all 
minor matters—would that be transmitted actually in practice to the 
President and the National Security Council and the Secretary of 
Defense? 

Admiral Leany. We did not have any Security Council or Secre- 
tary of Defense in those days. The President handled it, and it 
went directly to the President in detail. 

Mr. Houirieip. I assume that it will go in detail now either to 
the President or to the Secretary of Defense. Regardless of which 
one it goes to, the three of them will unboubtedly consider it, if it is a 
major plan. 

Admiral Leany. That is what President Eisenhower told me the 
other day; he said: “Il am going to handle it.” 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. Then we can assume whatever decision they make 
will go there? 

Admiral Leauy. It is not a decision; it is a recommendation. 

Mr. Hourrretp. All right; it is a recommendation. Then the 
President makes the decision? 

Admiral Leany. He did. 

Mr. Houirietp. He may confer back with the Staff, and so forth. 
Then he sends it down to the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary —— 

Admiral Leany. This fellow sends it to the Secretary of the Army, 
according to this [indicating]. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Yes. Evidently the President relies upon the 
Secretary of Defense to be his right arm. 

Admiral Lreany. Yes; he probably tells him where to send it. 

Mr. Houtrietp. He tells him where to send it. It comes to the 
Secretaries of the Army and of the Air Force and Navy? 

Admiral Leany. The chart indicates that. 

Mr. Houirievp. In case there is a unified command under the 
Army, as it is in Korea—heretofore the Joint Chiefs would have ap- 
parently sent the military advice to the President—then they would 
have been 7 command, and they would send it directly to the unified 
command, by passing the Secretaries of the different departments. 
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This is the way it was, it says; and this is the present method [indi- 
cating}. 

Admiral Leany. It was not quite like that when I was the senior 
member of the Staff. 

Mr. Houirietp. These are the 210 men here [indicating]. 

Admiral Leany. We did not have that. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I see. 

Admiral Leany. We did not have anything like that. 

Mr. Hourrteip. These are the 210 men; and here are your Chiefs of 
Staff [indicating]. 

Admiral Leany. There are the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Houirietp. There are the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This is the 
way it is rights now [indicating]. 

Admiral Leany. You mean they send it to this gang, to give it to 
the Secretary ? 

Mr. Houirieitp. They do not even give it to the Secretaries. They 
bypass them. It goes directly to General Collins, I believe it is, out 
in Korea now. 

Admiral Leany. He is the Army man. 

Mr. Hourrieip. He is the head of the unified command in Korea, 
is he not? 

Admiral Leany. I do not know. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. | think he is. 

Admiral Leany. | do not know who ts. 

Mr. Hoxirieup. This is the way they do it now. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff apparently give the military advice to the President, but then 
it must come back to them, and then it goes out to the unified com- 
mand, bypassing all these Departments [indicating]. Certainly that is 
not a good set up. 

Admiral Leany. That is not the way it says here [indicating] 

Mr. Houirteip. No; this is the way it says in the plan. 

Admiral Leany. I do not think so. 

Mr. Houirreip. It would seem to me, looking at it from an organi- 
zational standpoint, that this would be a logical way to do it. I will 
admit that vou had committees during the last war, but these com- 
mittees were informal. I am not saying that they did not function 
vell, but it seems to me that it would be an advantage to have a formal 
arrangement where the line of command was clearly defined, where it 
was passed to the President and then the President would issue it 
through the line of command right down to whatever the unified 
command happened to be. If it were the Navy it would go to the 
Secretary of the Navy; and he in turn would transmit 1 

Admiral Leany. Some individual. 

Mr. Houtriretp. That would keep the channel of communication 
and the channel of authority clear, it seems to me. Do you see any- 
thing wrong with that? 

Admiral Leany. There is nothing wrong with that, except this 
possibility: here is the Secretary of Defense [indicating] 

Mr. Hourrievp. Yes. 

Admiral Leany. He is a perfectly splendid man. 

Mr. Houirieip. Yes. 

Admiral Leany. I think we could not get a better one for what | 
think the Secretary of Defense ought to do. 


Mr. Houirieip. Yes. 
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Admiral Leany. But if he is going to send something down here to 
the Secretary of Air, for a joint operation, a military operation, what 
does he know about it? 

Mr. Houtrietp. He can only know what has been transmitted to 
him by this Jomt Chiefs of Staff group here, through the President. 
They transmit it to the President, and the President tells the Secretary 
of Defense to carry it out. He is the executive arm of the President. 

Admiral Leany. Executive agent. 

Mr. Houirieip. Agent. 

Admiral Leany. Executive agent, according to this paper which I 
have before me, who is going to have charge of the military operations 
in that war. 

Mr. Hourrieip. Well, now 

The CHarrMan. Wait a minute. He said, ‘What does he know 
about it?’”’ Then he did not finish the answer. 

Mr. Hourrretp. As far as the operational command is concerned, 
I do not think he would know anything about it. 

Admiral Leany. He would have to select the operational com- 
mander, according to this paper. It might be 1 Air, 1 Navy, and i 
Army 


M H IFIELD. Do you think that the Secretar of Defense, with- 
out consultation with the President and the Chiefs of Staff, would 
arbitrarily and on his own go out and select a unified command? 

Admiral Leauny. Well, he will not do it if what the President told 


me is correct. 

The Cuatrman. What was that that he told you 
Admiral Leany. He told me he would handle it. 
Mr. Houirtetp. He is the Commander in Chie . 

Mr. RiputmMan. This plan does not affect the authority of the 
Com under in Chief of the United States of America, does it, or 
‘his position? 

Admiral Leany. He appoints in this text an agent. He has full 
confidence in this individual, who is now the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. RizntmMan. The Secretary of Defense? How can he have 
authority? 

Mr. Houirrevp. Let us analyze that just a minute. 

The CuHarrMan. Explain that. Let me interrupt you, if I may. 

Mr. Houirieip. Usually the Secretary of a Department is a civilian 
brought in from civilian life; and 1 think Forrestal was a civilian, was 
he not? 

Admiral Leany. Oh, yes; they are all civilians. They always have 


») 





been. 
Mr. Hourrieitp. The fact that they were civilians and had been in 
private life before did not keep them from functioning, because they 
relied on the military men for their operational plans and strategy. 

Admiral Leany. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrietp. This man here, the Secretary of Defense, regard- 
less of who he is, must of necessity rely on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
clearing through the President, for any operational plan he transmits 
down. He is not going to transmit operational plans down of his own 
organization. 

Admiral Leany. Of course he will not. 

Mr. Houirreip. No. 
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Admiral Lrany. But there is nothing in that to show why these 
people have joint operations and have active operations in war. These 
people who did that before had a Staff. They had a Chief of Staff 
and some other military advisers in their war activities. 

Mr. Houtrretp. They still have. The Secretary of the Navy, for 
the Navy, let us say, has this man right here [indicating]. He sits 
right here on this Joint Chiefs group for the Navy. 

Admiral Leany. It is pretty nearly that, but this fellow [indicating] 
cannot deal with him. ‘This fellow [indicating] can deal with him, 
maybe, if the President will let him; but the Secretary of the Navy 
cannot go up here and ask the Staff something. That is the [resi- 
dent’s Staff, and the President asks them. ‘They tell the President. 
We did not tell anybody anything; except an individual might 

Mr. Houirietp. Of course, I think they will still be individuals, 
the way they had it before. 

The CHarrmMan. Let him answer. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right. 

Admiral Leany. What vou are doing here—I do not know that | 
have the sense of what this Joint Chiefs of Staff is. It was the Staff 
of the President of the United States when I was on it; and it was not 
anvbody else’s staff. 

Mr. Hourrreip. | think it is now, because they report directly to 
him. 

Admiral Leany. If it is, and the President accepts that thing, it 
will work. 

Mr. Houirireip. That is exactly what it does. They do not report 
down here [indicating]. They report directly to the President. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that your Chief of Naval Operations, 
who undoubtedly sits in this chair on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is in 
conference with all of his staff in the Navy. 

Admiral Leany. He should have been in conference with the Sec- 
retary’s Office. When I was on it he was supposed to have talked to 
the Secretary, and to have told him lots of things. 

Mr. Hourrieip. Yes. 

Admiral Leauy. Because he had the value of information we had 
dug out. 

Mr. Hourrretp. As I understand it, these are men who go up 
from these different departments. A man is sent up. A man is 
selected for the Navy to go up, and for the Air Force, for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Admiral Leany. That is right. 

Mr. Houirretp. And a man from Army. 

Admiral Leany. That was true when I was there. 

Mr. Houirietp. And a Marine Corps man, when Marine Corps 
matters are up. 

Admiral Leany, That is new; we did not have that; but that is all 
right, 

Mr. Hourrievp. Yes. That is when Marine Corps matters are up 
for discussion. It seems to me like this line of command is straight- 
ened out, and they are doing exactly what they did before, as far as 
presenting it to the President is concerned. 

Now the President, in place of issuing orders directly to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, turns to the Secretary of Defense, apparently after 
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consultation with this National Security Council. Whether they do 
that or not I did not check carefully; I do not know. 

Admiral Leany. They probably do. 

The CuarrMan. What was that, Admiral? 

Admiral Leany. I said if they do consult with the National Security 
Council, of course the President gets advice from them. 

Mr. Houirrevp. | am sure he does. 

Admiral Leany. There should be no doubt about it. 

Mr. Hourrreip. I know of a recent matter which came up in the 
Atomic Energy Committee, and the President did consult. It was 
on this private industry and the atom business. He consulted with 
the Security Council, and the Security Council made a recommenda- 
tion to the President. However, the President overruled that, just 
recently. 

Admiral Leany. It is his privilege 

Mr. Hourrietp. As far as certain things were concerned. It seems 
to me that the President does just exactly what you would do to your 
first assistant if you were on duty. The President makes up his mind 
Then he turns to the Secretary of Defense and he Says: “Here is the 
strategy plan brought up by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. You see that 
it is carried out. They have decided that in Korea there should be an 
Army re 

Admiral Leany. “Recommended”’; they do not decide 

Mr. Hourrretp. Let us use the word “recommended.” ‘They 
have recommended that in Korea a unified command be set up headed 
by General Collins. Take this and carry it out.” 

The Secretary of Defense would certainly be removed if he did other 
than carry out the plans that had been recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to the President and had been approved by the Presi- 
dent. He merely turns to this man as a functional operational aide, 
you might say, to take this responsibility and carry it out and see that 
it is done; just like he turns to the Secretary of the Treasury and says: 
“We have decided on this policy in the Federal Reserve Board. Now, 
George Humphrey, carry it out.”’ 

Admiral Leauy. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrreip. It seems to me it is a logical line. 

Admiral Leany. It is a perfectly logical line, according to me. 
This is my personal reaction to it; you are talking about military 
commands. 

Mr. Houirieip. Yes. 

Admiral Leany. This fellow is going to exercise a military com- 
mand. He is going to appoint the different parties in it, the different 
joint commands. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Who is going to appoint them? Do you mean 
the Secretary of Defense? 

Admiral Leany. This fellow, if he is told to do it. 

Mr. Hourrreip. Yes. 

Admiral Leany. How does he know what to do? 

Mr. Houtrie tp. Because the President, consulting with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has told him what to do. 

Admiral Leany. That is all right. 

Mr. Houirireip. That is exactly what happens 

Admiral Leany. Why put 
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Mr. Hourrretp. Dan Kimball, when he was Secretary of the Navy 
and I know Dan Kimball; he is a California industrialist—did not 
have knowledge of operational matters. 

Admiral Leauny. He had people advising him. 

Mr. Houirrevp. All defense secretaries have military advisers. 

The CuarrmMan. All the information, Admiral, comes up to the 
Joint Staff; not the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is the Joint Staff, all 
the members of whom have to have the approval of the Chairman of 
the Board. Do you see? 

Admiral Leany. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. There is a possible source of contamination way 
down the line. 

Admiral Leany. That is new to me. We did not have that 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I will explain that. 

The CHarrMan. You have already had 10 or 15 minutes to put 
your views on the record. 

Mr. Houirietp. Have I taken more time than you had before J 
started talking? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; about 3 times as much. 

Mr. Hourrietp. No, | have not, either. There are very few com- 
mittee members here. Do you want to cut me off on questioning the 
gentleman? 

The CHarrRMAN. I want these fellows to have a chance. 

Mr. Houirieip. Because it does not appeal to your line of question 
ing? Or do you want the facts on the record? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not make sense to me, as far as that goes. 

Mr. Houirieip. There are a lot of things that do not make sense 
to me here. 

The Cuarrman. To either one of us. But I can see no reason 
to afford you a forum to put your views on record. 

Mr. Houirievp. Is there any objection? 

The Cuairnman. Yes. If you want to ask questions you can hav: 
5 more minutes; but not just to put your views on here. I am not 
going to sit here and listen. This is Saturday morning and I want. to 
get through. 

Mr. Houtriretp. You called the meeting; I did not call it. If 
you want to, you can leave the room. 

The CHarrMAN. | surely did; and I am going to stick with it 

Mr. Houtrieip. Go ahead. 

Admiral Leany. [ cannot give authoritative advice on this matter. 
It is strange tome. I cannot see how it will work. You tell me if it 
works. If it works the way you say, it is all right. 

Mr. Hourrieip. Admiral, I just want to understand this. 

The CuHarrRMAN. Let it stand for what it is; we are not going to 
debate this all morning. 

Mr. Houirietp. There are 70 men from all the services. 

The CuarrMan. He said he did not know about this plan. He 
did not say he knows nothing about the matter. 

Mr. Houirrevp. They are already arranged. These people here 
are the office staff, you might say, who work for the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Joint Chiefs of Staff agree upon a program that needs 
research or development, and they turn it over to these working people 
in the office. 
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Admiral Leany. I do not know that they do that, but I assume 
that. That is what we called committees in my time. 

Mr. Houtriretp. That is right. It is not such a great change, 
because your committees are now in this group of 210, evenly divided 
among the three branches. 

Admiral Leany. They are statutory. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. That is right. 

Admiral Leany. They were not before. 

Mr. Houirietp. That is right. They have placed the right of 
approval in the Chairman here [indicating]. In other words, these men 
can recommend the 70 who come into this; but if the Chairman for 
cause decides that one of these men is incompetent or inefficient or is 
not cooperating, he can ask that he be removed and some other person 
put in. 

Mr. Dawson. He does not need ask that he be removed; he removes 
him. He has the power of veto. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. All right. If vou want to, change the wording to 

he removes him.”’ I said he has to approve him. If he does approve 
him, he stays. So he has the power now to step down here and tell 
the Navy man to get off this staff—that is, the staff down below— 
which he did not have before. 

Admiral Leany. Yes. 

Mr. Houirretp. The Navy Chief. 

The Cuarrman. The Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Houtrre.p. The Chiefs of Staff had picked their own men. 

Admiral Leany. If we did not like anybody, we got another one. 

Mr. Houirreitp. Out of your own Department? 

Admiral Leany. Usually out of the Department. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. You handled your own Department? 

Admiral Leany. No; the Joint Chiefs of Staff handled these com- 
mittees, and there was not any department. If there was somebody 
on the committee which the secretary—who was named ‘Beetle’ 
Smith in those days—said he did not like, that we ought to get rid 
of this fellow and get a new one, the Staff would get a new one. It 
would not be Navy, Army, or Air. The Staff would approve of 
“Beetle”? Smith’s recommendation. 

Mr. Houtrretp. He was the Director? 

Admiral Leany. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We 
did not have any Director. 

Mr. Houirretp. There is a Director here now, who directs these 
210 men. 

Admiral Leany. We did not have that. 

Mr. Houirretp. | suppose any orders to the 210 would be trans- 
mitted through the Director. 

Admiral Leany. I have no doubt; but we did not have anything 
like that. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Thank you very much. I was just trying to get 
an understanding of how it works. 

Admiral Leany. I am very glad to do all I can, but I am not very 
good on that. There is one thing I do feel very surely: if President 
Eisenhower is going to handle this thing it is all right. If he is going 
to farm it out to the automobile company I do not know. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman? 
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The CuarrMan. Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks. Admiral, I appreciate your experience and familiarity 
with these things, and I would like to ask some questions, sir, to try 
to learn more about this, as a new Congressman. 

Admiral Leany. I would be glad to answer. 

Mr. Brooks. Sir, I was particularly interested in sections (c) and 
(d), which have to do with the powers of this proposed Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Admiral Lrany. (c) and (d)? 

Mr. Brooks. (c) and (d) under 1; yes, sir. They provide that all 
the members of the Joint Staff—which used to be the committees, as 
I understood you to say—shall be subject to the approval of this super- 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs. Then in section (d) the functions of 
the Joint Chiefs with respect to managing the Joint Staff and the 
Director thereof are hereby transferred to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. So it means that this Chairman is going to have the right to 
fire, to can, to run off the job all the members of the Joint Staff, which 
is limited to 210 people now. 

Admiral Leany. If you do not put it down I will answer it in a way. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir; that may well be. What I wanted to find 
out, though, is this: Do you feel that this Chairman should have 
that additional power over and above the power that is vested in the 
other members of the Joint Chiefs, like the Navy member and the 
Army member and the Air Force member and perhaps the Marine 
Corps member? 

Admiral Leany. I cannot answer that, Mr. Congressman, for the 
following reason: we did not have a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at that time. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Leany. We did not want any. I would not know what 
he would do. If anybody asked me what he ought to do I do not 
know, because we got along beautifully without one. 

Mr. Brooks. You got along beautifully without a man telling you 
how to run things? 

Admiral Leany. He was not Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. We did 
not have any. 

Mr. Brooks. You did not have any Chairman at all? 

Admiral Leany. No. 

Mr. Brooks. In other words, the Joint Chiefs of Staff together had 
that authority? 

Admiral Leany. The four members got together and made a deci- 
sion and told the President. 

Mr. Brooks. Do you think that would have worked as well, sir; 
if they had taken the Army man and had given him six stars and told 
him he was the ( yhairman ‘and deprived you of some of the privileges? 
In. other words, giving him the power to fire all these people—to 
fire what you call the committees and they call the Joint Staff now- 
and tell them what to do; and if he wanted them to dc something they 
would have to do it? Whereas if you and the Joint Chiefs, you and 
the three members, made it up and wanted to do something, you had 
no authority to require them to prepared anything at all. 


34999—53 15 
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Admiral Leany. Of course, that situation never existed at. all. 
Nothing approached that. We had an Army man who was Secretary 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He is an Army man. Now he has a 
very high rank. He was named ‘Beetle’ Smith. And he was a very 
good man. 


Mr. Brooks Yes, sir. 


Admiral Leany. He was the secretary. lie was a colonel or a 
maior or somethin 

Mr. Brooks. And you were an admiral at the time? 

Admiral Lreany. | was an admiral at the time. I was an admiral 
when | Clit tl rt 

Mr. Brooks. This man was a secretary for the Joint Chiefs? He 
worked for vou 

Admiral Leany. He wer? ed for us; that is all. He was secretary.. 
We asked him to do thing He always did them. 


Mr. Brooks. Yes, s 

Admiral! 5 as AHY. He did the mn ver\ well. 

Mr. Br IOKS, Yes, sir. 

Admiral Leany. A splendid man. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. There was no conflict among the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff which was too troublesome in selecting the staff and 
removing objectionable members? 

Admiral Leauy. We always took “Beetle”? Smith’s recommenda- 
tions on that. If he did not like somebody we got rid of him. 

Mr. Brooks. But you all had that power, did you not? 

Admiral Leany. Yes. The group could have. We could have 
taken Smith off if we wanted to 

Mr. Brooks. You could have? 

Admi al Li AY. We did not want to, because he was too eood. 
I am talking about the war now. You see, the war is over. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. Now, I had one other question that I 
wanted to ask you, sir, and it is this: Under this new plan, Admiral, 
that they are going to have, this [indicating] is the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and we are going to have a chairman who is going to have the 


right to approve of the members of this Joint Staff, which has 210 
members over here to do the work? 

Admiral Leauy. Here they are indicating]. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. Under this theory this chairman, with 
that additional power, will probably be the man who will transmit 
the ideas to the vcehdact. Would that seem logical? 


Admiral Leany. Well, of course you have a new President. The 
Staff transmitted the information to the President; or I did it for the 
sts tt 
Mr. Brooks. Yes, sit 

Admiral Leany. If it were more convenient for me to do it, and 
the other people wanted to play golf or something, on a Sunday I did 
t; because I did not have time to play golf. 

Mr. Brooxs. What I am worried about is: these people are not 
going to have direct control of the orders that are going to be issued 
to put into execution the plans made up by this group. I am worried 
about this great separation of the planning in this area, and the trans- 
mittal up here [indicating]. 
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The CHarrmMan. Let me interrupt there. On the record you con- 
tinue to say “this” or “that” area. Please describe it so that what 
you are talking about will appear in the record. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you very much, Mr. Hoffman. Yes, sir, Mr. 
Chairman; for the record I will go over it again. 

Admiral Luany. It is all 
questions. As I said before, speaking to our friend on my left here, 
if the President is going to take charge of that it can work all right, 
as far as I see it, if the President is going to take charge. During the 
war President Roosevelt took charge of it. He got his advice from 
these Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Leany. And they talked with the British, of course; and 
we all had relations with them, so we knew what they were doing. 


They had exactly the same kind of an organization. We gave it to 


right I cannot answer a lot of these 


the President and he made up his mind. He decided what he wanted 
to do and issue | the orders. It was all in that. That is what happened. 
President k senhower teld me he was going to do that. I said: 


“Mr. President if you are going to do that it is all right as far as I 
‘concerned,’ 
Brooks. Certainly. 


I. 
dmiral Leany. All this is detail 
Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. Your only fear would be that they turn 
over the execution of the military obiectives to men who were not 


military minds but men who were traimed in industry and other fields? 
Admirai Leany. And without competent advice. 


ij 2] ! 
Mr. DROOKS. And wit 


ioul competent advice? 
4 . 1 , 1 1 
ACGMIWal iEAHY. Yes. (yi course these peopie all have competent 


advice. They all have a Chief of Staff who works with them, and a 


\ ri ] . 
staff. They have a group of people to advise them. 

\Ir. Brooks. By ‘‘these people’ you mean the Secretaries of these 
rarious depart: ents 


\f ' : tAT?21 + 1] . 2 Hd 
Vir. Houirretp. Will my colleague vield? 


\ I 
Mr. Brooks. I will be happy to 





Mr. | ILIFIELD \dmuiral Leahy, the 5 cretary of Defi l 1 
advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the esident These people 
hai lvice of therr departments. 

Admiral AH Y Mavbe he has: I do not know. Nobody but the 
President gets advice from these fellows [indicating]. lf 1 were 
running it, that is the wav it used to be. Iam an oldtimer now. 

Mr. Houirienp. | understand. 

Admiral Leauy. That is the wav we did things 


Mr. Hourrrepp. It 1s natural to uphold that which has been. 

Mr. Brooks. Of course, we won World War If under the system 
you operated under? 

Admiral Leany. That is true 

Mr. Brooks. It seemed to be very successful. 

Mr. Houtrietp. They had Pearl Harbor and a few other things, 
too. 

Admiral Leany. Pearl Harbor was not in the war. That was 
before the war started. We did not have anything to do with that. 
lL was over in France at that time. 
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Mr. Brooks. You were in France as Ambassador? 

Admiral Leany. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Condon. 

Mr. Connon. Admiral, as I understand the way the system worked 
during the war, you and General Marshall and General Arnold and 
Admiral King, with a group of officers under you in committees, did 
the top strategic planning and discussed it with President Roosevelt? 

Admiral Leany. You put in these committees of ours. Of course, 
the committees were working people. There was an awful lot of 
research and records and things like that. 

Mr. Connon. Yes. 

Admiral Leany. We turned that over to them, and they reported 
to us, and we made up our alleged minds on what we would tell the 
President. We told the President. 

Mr. Convon. You directly discussed that with President Roose- 
velt. I suppose such decisions as the landing in North Africa and 
the invasion of Europe and so forth were things you men worked out? 

Admiral Leany. Yes; and the President talked with the whole 
staff on things as complicated as that. He would get the whole 
staff in and ask them questions about these things. 

Mr. Convon. For example, there was no one of the four of you 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff then—General Marshall, General Arnold, 
Admiral King, and yourself—assumed to direct the work of the other 
three? You worked out joint policy? 

Admiral Leany. It was just “talk it over’; and we had lots of dis- 
agreements. We had to straighten them out. We could not go over 
to the President not clear on them, and we agreed. 

Mr. Conpon. You worked together? 

Admiral Leany. All together. 

Mr. Conpon. One individual man of the four of you did not assume 
the burden of telling the other men either who should be on the com- 
mittees under him or what type of work they should be doing? 

Admiral Leany. No; they did not do that. 

Mr. Convon. Each of you had his own group? 

Admiral Leany. Of course, I do not want to put out the wrong 
idea that we were all loving each other all the time, because we had 
lots of rows; but we had to straighten them out, do you see? 

Mr. Connon. You fellows would straighten them out by compro- 
mise, yielding on things for someone else, and ultimately you and the 
President would decide on the strategic pjcture and the policy to be 
followed? 

Admiral Leany. Or he would get the whole group together. 

Mr. Conpvon. The four of you would go to the President? 

Admiral Leany. We never took any misunderstandings to him; he 
had too many other troubles. 

Mr. Convon. Yes. 

Admiral Leany. We straightened it out first, and then took it over 
to him. Sometimes he did not like it. Then he might change it. 
That was very rare. 
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Mr. Conpon. Would it be possible, for example, that sometimes 
when you were discussing something with the President maybe Gen- 
eral Arnold would want to follow one course and you and General 
Marshall and Admiral King would want to do some ‘thing else? Would 
the dissenting views or alternate views be presented to -the President? 

Admiral Leany. I do not remember that that was done. You 
have brought up a question. ‘There was a case about Arnold. We 
had a rule in our service in those days that the Air would be under the 
command of the officer they were with. They did not have a separate 
command of their own. 

In the bombing of Japan the bombers were scattered all around. 
Some went to China; some went to the Philippines; some went under 
MacArthur and some under somebody else. Arnold brought up one 
day a suggestion that said that all those air forces that we had over in 
that area should be put together. Well, nobody knew who you 
could put them under, because nobody could take them properly. 

I suggested that they put it under the command of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and let him work around some way to get to be the executive. 
We really made an awfully good case and we organized what was 
called the 20th Air Force. It was composed of an awful lot of big 
bombers and General Arnold really could command. He was the 
executive agent of the Joint Chiefs and took command and did a gor- 
geous job. That was the wisdom of doing something like that. 

I took that up with President Roosevelt myself before we reached 
an agreement. It was a violation of our rules but I felt Arnold was 
right and he was a splendid fellow and a wonderful airman. He said, 
“Oh, well, if the Joint Chiefs can get together, go ahead and give it 

» Arnold.”’ 

” he. Meraper. Admiral, it is not a part of your plan, but Dr. 
Vannevar Bush who cae an article and made speeches on recon- 
stituting the Joint Chiefs recommended that the members of the Joint 
Chiefs be disqualified from serving in their respective services after 
they had served on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and also recommended 
that they have no command functions while they were serving as 
Joint Chiefs. In other words, the head of the Army would have no 
command authority but would simply be a senior officer who would 
be adviser on military strategy and tactics to the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Admiral Leany. Yes, sir. You mean the members of the Joint 
Chiefs would do that and he would be an adviser to the President? 

Mr. Meraper. Yes; but at the same time he would not wear two 
hats as they do now where they command our fore es and at the same 
time serve as members of the Joint Chiefs. Dr. Bush recommended 
that those functions be separated. 

Are you familiar with his views along that line? 

Admiral Leany. I know Dr. Bush’s plan and he is a very splendid 
man, but I do not know what he knows about how you could arrange 
the advisers or commanders in the military service. As a matter of 
fact, the Joint Chiefs would rise really and get to be the executive 
agency; they would pretty nearly get the command, but they were 
supposed to do it through their Secretary. Whether they did or not 
I do not know, and I have a thought that some of them never told 
the Secretaries anything because perhaps they did not like them. 
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The Secretary of the Navy, for instance, had a good stat’ with him. 
I know Dr. Bush had grand ideas about how he was going to win the 
war with bombs and there was a lot of merit in it, too, and maybe 
we will win one some day with bombs. Anyway, I would not like 
to pass on his plan even though I know him very well. 


Mr. Mraper. The reason I asked the question, Admiral, is that 
there seems to be a philosophy that you can separate policymaking 
from operating activities, and I happen to have some doubt about 
that as being good administrative philosophy. I would like your 
comments on that. 

Admiral Leany. That is a pretty hard one to answer and I would 
not like to give a snap judgment on that. Of course, Bush is working 
for explosives and new weapons and he had very good ideas at times. 
He came to see us whenever he wanted to. He made suggestions 
very often, but he did not promise too much to us when I was there 
and they did not always adopt them. Sometimes they did, but he 
had ideas that he knew how to win a war with bombs. We had not 
found that out vet and we thought mavbe you could. 

Mr. Meaper. I wish I could get you to comment on this idea of 
making a policy dec ision and then having’ somebody else carry it out 
without direct line of authority from those who decided what ought 
to be done and th se who have responsibility for carrying it out. I 
do not think that is good administration. 

Admiral Lreany. The President decides what ought to be done; 
he is the only fellow that can do that. 

Mr. Meaprer. But he also has authority for execution of policy 
and I wonder if you think vou can separate the power of deciding on 
policy from the responsibility of carrying that policy out? 

Admiral Lrany. Well, I do not see how there can be under the 
Constitution because the President is Commander in Chief and he 
makes the policy and carries it out. So, there your are. How are 
you going to change it? I would not recommend changing it. 

Mr. Pitcner. I have just one question, Admiral: If the President 
is going to run our military policy anyway, in your opinion and over 
your long experience, what is the need for this new setup that they 
are talking about here? 

Admiral Leany. Well, I would say I do not see any necessity for it. 
The President certainly has all the authority—he has statutory 
authority as Commander in Chief. They are talking here frequently 
about giving the appointments to different individuals in this group 
that is pictured here. The President has all the statutory authority 
he wants. President Roosevelt did not use any—we were not ap- 
pointed at all. He said, ‘You are going to be on my staff,”’ and that 
was all there was to it. He could have fired us the next morning 
if he wanted to. 

Mr. Pitcuer. In the case of the President today he certainly, 
from a military standpoint, is better qualified than most any President 
we have had? 

Admiral Leany. I would think so. 

Mr. Prtcuer. Probably the best qualified President we have had 
along this line in generations? 

Admiral Leany. Yes, sir. He has been a grand soldier and he has 
been in it all his life. When people ask me whether I object to this 
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of not, I say, “How can I object to it if the President approves it?” 
He has more experience in the wars than I have had. He is recog- 
nized as an expert. So if he wants it why not let him have it? That 
is my answer to it. 

Mr. Dawson. You have given the best reason for it I have 
heard yet. 

Mr. Horrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Convon. I wonder if I could make a brief statement before 
the next witness is called? 

Mr. Horrman. Surely. 

Mr. Connon. You may remember at one of our meetings I raised 
the question that I was uncertain in my own mind whether by the 
approving resolution of yours we could, under the law, amend tl 
plan, and the opinion was that we certainly could as there was pre- 
cedent for it. I believe Mr. McCormack’s opinion was to the con- 
trary, but in order to protect the committee if there was any doubt 
at all about it, I introduced yesterday a disapproving resolution of 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 and I also introduced a bill to enact into 
law all of Reorganization Plan No. 6 with the exception of paragraphs 


1e 


t 
i 
l 


1 (¢) and 1 (d). In other words, my disapproving resolution and bill 
i Oe Se er ere ee aoe as eit ei os 

combined would achieve precisely what your approving resolution No, 

264 would do. It is an alternative provision which the committee 


has if the committee feels there is any reason to have the other alter- 
native there. in addition to your approving resolution that will 
available. 

I might state at this time I do favor your approving resolution if we 
can accomplish the objectives that you desire in vour approving 
resolution. If there is any question about it at all, we have the 
resolution which I have introduced and a separate bill which I assume 
will be before the committee by Monday. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you ever so much, Admiral Leahy, for 
coming down. 

\dmiral Leauy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horrman. We will now hear from the next witness who is 


Gen. Merritt A. Edson. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. MERRITT A. EDSON, UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS, (RETIRED) 


General Epson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horrman. General, will you put in the record first a statement 
as to your experience? 

General Epson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Merrit A. Edson. I am a major general, United States 
Marine Corps, retired. I was commissioned in the Marine Corps in 
1917 and retired in 1947 after completing more than 30 years of service. 
I retired at my own request. 

Mr. Horrman. Where was most of your service? 

General Epson. Mostly with troops. erhaps as a best example; 
I spent 44 months in the Pacific during World War II, which I believe 
is the longest period of continuous service of any Marine officer. | 
had command of the troops which took Tulagi on August 7 and 8, 
1942. I commanded the Fifth Marines a little later during the 
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Guadalcanal campaign. Iwas chief of staff of the Second Marine Divi- 
sion at Tarawa and the assistant division commander of the Second 
Marine Division at Saipanand Tinian. In August 1944 I became chief 
of staff to the commanding general of the Fleet Marine Forces, Pacific, 
and finally ended my service during the war as commanding general 
of the Service of Supply of all the Marine forces in the Pacific. 

Mr. Horrman. You were awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor? 

General Epson. Yes, sir, for action in defense of Henderson Field 
on September 13 and 14, 1942. 

Mr. Brooks. You are one of the only few general officers who has 
received the Congressional Medal of Honor; is that not correct, 
General? 

General Epson. I am one of the few, I believe. 

Mr. Horrman. Your service has been in the active branch as 
distinguished from the Washington command? 

General Epson. It had up to that point. When I came back here 
on the Ist of January 1946 I was assigned duty in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations as the senior Marine officer of his staff. 
It was during my tour of service there all throughout 1946 and to 
the time when I retired in 1947 that I came in close contact with the 
problem which is facing this committee today. 

[ am appearing here at the request of your committee to reaffirm the 
opinions which I expressed before you in 1947. I wish to state em- 
phatically that the opinions I give reflect my own personal views and 
in no way represent those of the Naval Establishment. 

Those views are well known to many members of this committee. 
I was the only officer of the Regular services on active duty who 
appeared before the Senate Armed Services Committee in May 1947 
to testify in opposition to the proposed legislation which eventually 
was enacted as the National Security Act of 1947. I was the first 
officer of the Regular services on active duty to appear before the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments in 
opposition to the same legislation when it was considered in this 
body. In both instances the tenor of my testimony was that the 
proposed legislation was contrary to the best interests of this Nation, 
both militarywise and politicwise; that it would lay the foundation 
for the eventual establishment in this country of the Prussian-type, 
single-department, single military commander and great national 
general staff military organization espoused by the Germans; and that 
it would foist upon an unsuspecting public a type of military organiza- 
tion which bas never yet succeeded in winning a war of world propor- 
tions and which has inevitably resulted in the destruction of demo- 
cratic forms of government wherever it has been adopted. 

I still hold those views today. Everything which has occurred 
since the enactment of the National Security Act of 1947 has only 
served to confirm the fears I expressed and the testimony which I 
gave 6 years ago. 

My testimony here will confine itself to subparagraphs (c) and (d) 
of paragraph 1 of the Reorganization Plan No. 6, since I am not 
qualified in my opinion to testify on the remainder of the plan. 

With particular reference to subparagraphs (c) and (d) of paragraph 
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of Reorganization Plan No. 6, I stated before this committee in 
1947, and I quote from page 458 of the record: 

In my opinion, one of the most dangerous and least understood provisions in 
this entire legislation is that which sets up the Joint Staff. It must be understood 
from the outset that regardless of what it is called, this Joint Staff is in fact a 
national general staff, the Oberkommando of the Prussian military system. It 
is this body of permanent general staff officers which will formulate the policies 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and will be, in fact, the military advisers of the Secretary 
of the National Military Establishment. 

Congress should recognize this fact, and, as it has done in the past when dealing 
with the War Department General Staff, should carefully delineate and circum- 
scribe its powers and functions. Also, in my opinion, Congress should limit the 
tenure of duty of its members, and provide for equitable rotation of the office of 
Director among all the services. Only by so doing can Congress prevent the 
growth of a military clique which will inevitably extend its influence into every 
department of Government, civilian as well as military. We have eal to search 
the records of history to realize the truth of this statement. 


As the law was actually passed section 212 of the National Security 
Act of 1947 as amended reads “Joint Staff’ and further states that 
there shall be under the Joint Chiefs of Staff a Joint Staff to consist of 
not to exceed 210 officers, to be composed of approximately equal 
numbers of officers appointed by the Joint Chiefs from each of the 
three armed services; operating under a Director thereof appointed 
by the Joint Chiefs who shall perform such duties as may be directed 
by the Joint Chiefs and that the Director shall be an officer junior in 
gerade to all members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The two words which I would specifically like to call to your atten- 
tion are ‘“‘operating under a Director thereof.”’ In other words, the 
Director was given the task of managing and operating the Joint Staff. 
The other portion which I would like to direct your attention to is 
that the Director shall be an officer junior in grade to all members. 

During the 1947 testimony, as the record will show, several wit- 
nesses expressed the opinion that the members of the Joint Staff 
should be permanent staff officers; that they should be assigned to 
that body and kept there indefinitely and selected perhaps as Admiral 
Davis indicated yesterday by taking 1 man out of 10. (I had a 
much better opinion of the officers of the services than that), but that 
1 out of 10 who would be selected and kept on indefinitely as a member 
of the staff. I specifically recommended that Congress should 
establish some limitation of tenure to prevent that continued ingrown, 
self-perpetuating body which is bound to result as it has in the German 
general staff system, from long continued service at the top level. 

Every witness who has appeared thus far before this committee in 
favor of these provisions has insisted that they are entirely innocuous 
and that they do nothing which could not have been accomplished 
administratively without reference to Congress. In the language of 
Shakespeare, ‘‘The lady doth protest too much, methinks.”’ 

It is a most unusual thing for any branch of the military to seek 
unnecessary legislation. The mere fact that these provisions are pre- 
sented in a reorganization plan rather than in the normal course of 
amendments to the National Security Act is a further indication that 
this committee should view them with suspicion and search for the 
cause for such unusual procedures. 

It has been said that the approval of these two subsections will not 
create a single military commander or the great National General 
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Staff which Congress has specifically forbidden. This is true, but 
what this committee should understand is that they do add another 
cirder to the structure for which the foundation was laid in 1947. 
No house is built Im a day lirst, there is a plan, a blueprint, then 
the foundation, then brick by brick and piece by piece until finally 
the house visualized in the plans is fully fashioned. 


This committee, therefore, should not confine itself to this particular 


piece of legislation, but should view it only as a part of a yet uncom- 
pl ted whol 

The development of the Army General Staff was ably presented in 
the testimony of General Johnson and Mr. Eberstadt. They ex- 


plained in detail how, in spite of the prohibition of Congress in 1919, 
the General Staff gained complete ascendancy over the Army by 
Executive order on February 28, 1942. What it did was succinctly 


ribed in the press as follows: 


aes 


The reorganization (of the War Department General Staff) follows very closely 
that of the German supreme command, to which much credit is given for the 
ar vements and success of the German military machine. 


I would also like to refer to a publication which may not now be in 
print or in use, but it is a series of lectures on the evolution of the 
military policy of the United States which was given at the Army 
Information School in 1946: 


ition of 1946 confirms and consolidates the victory in a long 





rugg| Army High Command capable of conducting war, for today, 
after 150 years of groping, the professional head of the Army is the Chief of Staff 
chosen from the line of the Army and under him the General Staff chosen from 


the whole of the Army, has the power to plan, direct, coordinate, and supervise 


In that same connection there is the further statement: 
Whether the organizatio 


» Overall High Command for the entire national 





d ‘ Air Fy the he Navy, the production and supply agencies, 
the manpower resources, the int rence agencies, the research and development 
agencies and the directors of foreign poliev—whether the overall high command 
makes an equal amount of sense, will be discussed in later lectures. 


The CuatrmMan. Will you identify the publication for the record? 

General Epson. It is an Army Information School publication, 
published at Carlisle Barracks in 1946. 

The CHarrMan. What is the date and the number of it? 

General Epson. The title is “Evolution of Military Policy in the 
United States.”” It was published by the Book Department of the 
Information Service. 

The CHatRMAN. What is the date of it? 

General Epson. 1946. 

The CuatrMan. What month? 

General Epson. I do not have the month. 

The blueprint for the American National General Staff was drawn 
in a then secret memorandum presented by the Chief of Staff of the 
Army to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for their consideration on November 
2, 1943. This memorandum proposed the eventual postwar establish- 
ment of a single Department of War (Defense) organized broadly as 
follows, and again I quote from that particular paper. 

a) The Department should be 
Secretaries, and organized into 


eaded by a Secretary of War with 4 Under 
major groups: the ground forces, the air 
forces, the naval forces, together with a general supply department. * * * 


] 
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b) There ould be a Chief of Staff to the Pi lent, to serve the President it 
exercising his functions as constitutional Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
He would take precedence over all military and naval officers. On matters re 
lating to strategy, tactics and peratio the preparation and presentation ot 
joint military budge and on suc otne! atters as he may c¢ ider pertine 
to ti itutional function as Co ander in Chief, the President should « 

ite his i uct Depa Wa h 4 ( of Staf 
o the President In all othe natte the Preside s ord d be tra 
itted ( tie sec tary of War 
Vhe ild be a compa ed States General Staff (joi which woul 
be headed by the Chief of Staff to the Preside 


This proposal appeared publicly in 1946 as senate bill 84, the so 


called Collins Dian, which pl »posed a sinh Department of Armed 
Pores a single Secretary of the Armed Forces, a single Chief of 
Staff. a overall Joint Staff, four subordinate branches—Ground 


Forces, Sea Forces, Air Forces, and Supply. 

Because this propos dd organization was so patently copied from 
its Prussian counterpart, Congress rightly and resolutely rejected it 
To make it more palatable, certain civilian-controlled agencies rec- 
ommended by Mr. Eberstadt were added to the purely military struc 
ture and the whole pre sented as Senate bill 2044. Graphically, it 
proposed a single Department of Common Defense; a single Secre- 
tary of Common Defense; 4 Assistant Secretaries with functional 
responsibilities for Research and Development, Intelligence, Pro- 
curement and Supply, and Education; a single Chief of Staff; an 


overall Joint Staff; 3 subordinate branches land, sea, and air. 


rhe only difference between that and the Collins plan was the 
addition of 4 Assistant Secretaries for Research and Development, 
Intelligence, Procurement and Supply, and Education, and since 
Supply was covered by an Assistant Secretary, 3 subordinate branches, 
land, sea, and air. 


This is the plan which this committee should keep in mind. It 


should also realize that the basic military structure is identical with 


that proposed in that secret memorandum of November 2, 1943, which 
| have alrea iv d ‘scribed. It was rejer ted again Lyy Congress in 1946 
and a compromise plan evolved as the National Security Act of 1947 
That plan provided a coordinated body in which the Joint Chiefs acted 
coequally as they had during the war and as Admiral Leahy has just 
testified, discussed the broad strategic plans and came to agreement 
and then executed them through their command functions as heads 
of their military departments. The Secretary for Defense under thy 
original plan was to relieve the President of many of the duties con- 
nected with the Defense Establishment, but he was not the head of a 
single department. 

If you will remember, the original 1947 act provided for a Military 
Establishment consisting of a Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, three coequal independent Departments—Army, Navy and 
Air Foree—a Research and Development Board, and a Munitions 
Board. 

As Mr. Rockefeller has testified, it was the intent of its military 
framers that this act should not remain unchanged for long. 

In 1949 the Military Establishment became the single Department 
of Defense and the Chairman of the Jomt Chiefs of Staff emerged in 
lieu of the desired Supreme Chief of Staff. 

Two major pieces had been added to the foundation in building the 
blueprinted structure. 
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Reorganization Plan No. 6 adds some more. The Research and 
Development Board of 1947 will be replaced by the Assistant Secretary 
for Research and Development in 5. 2044, outlined above. The Muni- 
tions Board will be supplanted by the Assistant Secretary for Procure- 
ment and Supply of S. 2044. But, most important of all, additional 
powers will be granted to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to make it easier at some future date to change him into the Supreme 
Single Chief of Staff and to convert the Joint Staff into the overall 
National General Staff proposed several years ago. 

I think that is also graphically shown in this committee print, on 
page 26, in which you see the line of control indicated by the dotted 
arrow from the Chairman to the Director to the Joint Staff. 

Mr. Houirie.p. How does that differ from before? 

General Epson. Before, the Joint Staff worked for the entire Joint 
Chiefs. This, as Admiral Davis indicated yesterday, permits the 
Chairman to control through the Director all the activities of the Joint 
Staff and he manages it as this reorganization plan says. Actually, 
1 would look upon this as a partial solution to the plan which Dr. Bush 
recommended, that the Joint Chiefs be set aside as a separate planning 
group and that the actual staff to the Secretary consist of a Chief of 
Staff and a Joint Staff. 

All one has to do is put a circle around the remaining members of 
the Joint Chiefs, and they will soon slide out from under having any 
direct control of the top staff. Also, I believe one thing which Admiral 
Davis said yesterday should be corrected for the re ‘cord. I believe he 
indicated that the danger and the power of a General Staff rests 
in numbers, and that at the time Von Moltke turned over the Ger- 
man General Staff and they took control of the German Government, 
that it consisted of thousands of officers on the Prussian General 
Staff. Actually, in 1821, in the formative period, there were only 51 
officers in the German General Staff Corps. At the time of Von 
Moltke’s regime, when he first moved over there, there were 64 and 
at the end of his regime there were 239 at the time when the German 
General Staff had, to all intents and purposes, superseded the Minister 
of War and assumed control of the agencies of government of the 
German Empire. 

It was patently clear in Admiral Davis’ testimony that under the 
proposed reorganization plan the present Director of the Joint Staff 
would be responsible to and work only for the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It was equally patent that he would not consider 
himself responsive to the corporate body of the Joint Chiefs of the 
three services. 

A national general staff of the Prussian type depends not upon num- 
bers but upon the inherent power of long tenure of service by a selected 
few who will give utter loyalty to the system. Subsections (c) and 
(d), paragraph 1, of Reorganization Plan No. 6, provide the means. 

If these two provisions become effective now, another so-called 
innocuous piece of legislation or reorganization plan will some day 
eliminate the present Joint Chiefs of Staff. They will revert to being 
commanders of their separate services only, as has already been sug- 
gested by certain members of the Rockefeller Commission. Then 
there will be left just the Chairman and his elite, hand-picked General 
Staff Corps. 
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Another thing which should be borne in mind is that the Chief of 
Staff—the one who directs this Joint Staff or the General Staff, must 
have the necessary rank as has been set forth here, giving him preced- 
ence over all other military and naval officers. That is a reason why 
it is now desired to give the management of the staff to the senior 
military officer in the services rather “than leas ing it as was specifically 
set forth in the act of 1947 in the hands of a Director who by law 
was to be junior to the members of the Joint Chiefs. 

Only two more steps would then remain to complete the building 
blueprinted in 1946. First, to strike out the provision which now 
limits the tenure of duty for the Chairman to 2 years; secondly, to make 
the Secretaries of the 3 military departments Assistant Secretaries 
and thus establish the 3 subordinate branches of S. 2044. 

I cannot overemphasize that this committee must look upon the 
present proposal not as a complete entity but as part of a yet uncom- 
pleted plan. It is one thing for Congress to reverse its stand of 1946 
and to create a single commander of the Armed Forces and an overall 
National General Staff of the Prussian type, which it has steadfastly 
refused to do. It is something else azain to suddenly become aware 
some time in the future that it has reached the same end through its 
failure to recognize the importance of numerous and apparently 
isolated pieces of legislation such as the one now under consideration. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity of being here and presenting 
my views on this subject. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Dawson. I would like to ask the general some questions. 

General, it has been said that the Joint Staff was a working staff 
for the Joint Chiefs, selected by the Joint Chiefs who represented the 

various departments of our military defense agency. This bill or this 
plan proposes to relieve the Joint Chiefs of Staff of some duties because 
they are overworked. I thought that was brought out fairly well 
yesterday, by taking from them the staff that did their work and giving 
that staff to this chairman who as you now say has a tenure of 2 years. 
There is nothing requiring them to rotate him from the different 
services every 2 years so as not to give any single service a preference. 

From your experience in the Marine Corps do you feel that the 
Joint Chiefs are so overworked by selecting and supervising the activ- 
ities of the Joint Staff that they can fully do their work if they are 
relieved of that supervision and of the selection and supervision of 
the Joint Staff? 

General Epson. I would not say so, Mr. Dawson. If I could elabo- 
rate a little, it seems to me that a previous witness has maintained 
that one reason for this was so that the Joint Chiefs of the Army, Air 
Force, and Navy, with the Commandant of the Marine Corps, on mili- 
tary matters, would confine themselves only to the strategic planning 
which incidentally is basically prescribed in the law or they should 
concern themselves with and that this Joint Staff then would take 
those innumerable things which for one reason or another have reached 
them which are not in the realm of strategic planning. Again, I men- 
tion that because I think it supports what I said here, that a part of 
the Bush plan was to take the Joint Chiefs out from this structure 
and move them over to one side and leave a Chief of Staff and a top 
General Staff. 
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Mr. Dawson. You believe this is the first step and if they keep up 
the pattern, they are bound LO come back later and say ths at the mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff are no longer needed and that they can 


ell do «ithout them, since the Chairman has iia ‘of the working 
staif—the selection of the working staff—and the matters to be 
handled by the working staff. It seems to me and I certainly agree 
vith the picture you paint that in the light of the past desire of the 
military to get legislation pointing in that direction and in the light of 
actions on the floor from the Congress, that they have been taking it 
by piecemeal , 

They say now that this is necessary, vet I have not heard one of 
them say that the same thing could not have been done or that this 
vill cause anything to be done now that could not have been done 
beforehand 

General Epson. That is correct. 

Mr. Dawson. And that the President, as Commander m Chief of 
our forces, « rtainly gets no new powers under this. All we have done 
here is to take powers from the represent atives of the different services 
ind place them in the hands of one man who does not represent any 
nd give him veto power of members 
f the Joint Staff from the ‘different services over the Joint Chiefs 
from those services. 

It seems to me that we as Members of Congress ought to hesitate a 
ong time and study with infinite care in the light of the voice crying 
in the wilderness of men like you and other members of the Military 
Establishment who have represented this Nation in its darkest hours 
and who through the past wars have brought us success and who are 
not now subject to military discipline. You and a few others have 
the courage to speak out, even though you were in the Military Estab- 
lishment, but many men have tried to do that and their opl vortunities 
‘or promotion have been cut off. Any man who has been in the Army 
minutes, the one thing he will appreciate is the power of military 
discipline, the power of rank. We heard one of the directors sit here 

sterday and say that at one time he had under him a man he did 
not want because of a frailty and he had no trouble in changing that 
man—even the Director had no trouble. (¢ Yertainly if the Director 
had no trouble then the members of the Joint Chiefs would have no 
rouble. But no, in order to obtain whom they want on the Joint 
ae that they want to take it from the representatives of the different 
departments and put it in one man, the chairma 


To my mind I cannot see how we can sit here ond read the history 


of Germany and read the history of revolutions within other nations 
and see this trend, as has so ably been outlined by so many Army 
men who have come before us, and put in operation this plan No. 6 
which grants so much power to a single person. Those who advocate 
it must have some basic reason to set up the military power in one 
man or ina small group of men. 

As I have seen this thing unfold and as brought to us from those 
who have served their Nation in a military way I cannot see why we 
should have at this time the insistence that seems to come from the 
Military Establishment for (c) and (d), under section 1 of this plan. 
It seems to me that the Members of the Congress and this Nation 
ought to wake up at what seems to be another effort to establish 
supreme overall military control. 





one of f the services necessal 
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I think this Nation will remain great just as long as control of the 
military is finally in the hands of civilians, but the day we give control 
of the Military Establishment solely, or of the defensive effort, solely 
to the military that is the day we are laying the foundation for a 
change in our form of government. As you say, Congress has strings 
on the purse. 

[ have a little notation here from a distinguished member on my 
side who is for the plan, and for it as written, saying that is a good 
question that I am asking. 

Mr. Brooks. Perhaps he could answer it for you. 

Mr. Dawson. Heis permitted to. 

I am going to ask you a question, General, and I say this in all 
seriousness. Here sits a man before us who has demonstrated in 
every manner his devotion to this country in time of war, and who 
has shown that he is willing to lay down his life and to give everything 
for this country, but he never performed an act on the battlefield 
more essential to the welfare of this country than he is performing 
here today in expressing his views against those two provisions of 
this plan, (c) and (d) in doing that obviously it would not be done if 
there was not some basic reason for it. You will find it is just as they 
have portrayed it, as others have portrayed it, the efforts of the 
military to set up a super military organization in our Military 
Establishment with a view to controlling it and the vast sums of 
money handled by the military, $60 billion, or $80 billion a year. 
Give this muitary group the handling of that amount of money, 
and you have created the most powerful ministry that this Nation 
has ever seen, and when you put it in the hands of the military that 
is the danger we have. 

[ will ask you, sir, if you think I have correctly stated some of 
your views on the matter? 

General Epson. You have done it much more ably than I could 
have. 

The CHarrmMan. There ought to be another meeting, but if there 
is no objection on the part of the committee we will proceed. Mr. 
Judd, you had some questions. 

Mr. Jupp. I will not ask them now. 

The CuarrMan. Let them go until later? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Mrs. Harden, do vou have any questions? 

Mrs. Harpen. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Yes, I have some questions 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Holifield, 1 suggest you take an amount of 
time equal to that which Mr. Dawson had. 

Mr. Brown. Are we going to sit on Sunday? 

Mr. Dawson. I think it is important enough to do it, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. General Edson, you have indicated by affirmative 
answer to Mr. Dawson that the President could do by directive any- 
thing that is contemplated in this plan, I believe. 

General Epson. That has been so testified by other witnesses. 

Mr. Houtrietp. You have stated no doubt. Is it your thought 
that he can? 

General Epson. I question whether that section relating to direct 
control, and so forth, of the Department extends to the point of 
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actually doing something which I think the intent of the law is to 
specifically prohibit, which is that of the chairman managing as such 
and directing. 

Mr. Houirie_p. Then your answer indicates you were in error when 
you made the affirmative answer to Mr. Dawson? 

General Epson. What I was indicating was that it has been so 
testified by other people. 

Mr. Hourrretp. And it is your belief that the Unification Act did 
set up the control of the 210 members of the Joint Staff in the complete 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and not in the Chairman? 

General Epson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. So, you were in error on that point? 

General Epson. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrietp. You have described to us the German General 
Staff. 

Mr. Dawson. Pardon me, would you yield for a question? 

Mr. Houirrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Dawson. That is the very thing we have been talking about 
keeping them from doing, because by law the power was given to them 
up to now, and this is taking that power from them. 

Mr. Hourrie.p. Then your question of him that the President could 
adjust this by directive, could have done this anyway was not germane. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hourrretp. Did the German setup have a civilian Secretary of 
Defense, a civilian Secretary of the Army, a civilian Secretary of the 
Navy, and a civilian Secretary of the Air Force? 

General Epson. The German Constitution was put into effect in 
1848, I believe, and for the first three incumbents thereafter the head 
of the Military Department, the Minister of War, was a civilian. 
After those first three civilians it was customary from then on, until 
after the First World War, for the Ministry to be filled by a profes- 
sional soldier. 

Mr. Houirtexvp. So, then, there is a difference between the General 
Staff as it developed in Germany and here because there they did not 
have the interposition of a Secretary of Defense who was a civilian 
and three Under Secretaries of the Services who were civilians? 

General Epson. That is correct. 

I would like to state, however, Mr. Holifield, that although the 
National Security Act of 1947 specifically prohibited the appointment 
of a professional military man as Secretary of Defense there has been 
one exception to that. 

Mr. Hourrreip. By and with the consent of the Congress? 

General Epson. Yes, with the consent of Congress. 

Mr. Houtirievp. That is right. 

On page 2 of your statement you say: 

It has been said that the approval of these two subsections will not create a 
single military commander or the great National General Staff which Congress 
has specifically forbidden. 





”” 


o, this plan within 


Then you go ahead and say, ‘“This is true. 
itself does not do what you fear? 
General Epson. That is correct, within itself it does not. 
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Mr. Hourrrevtp. That is the answer that I wanted, and that is what 
you gave in your statement. 

The CuHarrman. If you want to make a mark there you can come 
back to it. 

Mr. Houirietp. I did not yield, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. I did not ask you. 

Mr. Houirievip. This is what you said: 

This is true, but what this committee should understand is that they do add 
another girder to the structure for which the foundation was laid in 1947. 

Or course, that is your opinion. 

General Epson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houiristp. We may come to a different opinion. 

That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. General Edson, I want to direct your attention to 
page 23 and page 24 of this document you referred to, being ‘““Com- 
mittee Print, Reorganization Plan a 6” 

On page 23, which is indicated, “before,” I suppose that means be- 
fore the adoption of Reorganization Plan 6, and it shows lines of com- 
mand going from the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff directly to 
the various armed services. On page 24 which is after the adoption of 
this plan it does not have any such lines of authority, but indicates 
that they come down through the civilian Secretaries of the Depart- 
ments of the Army, the Air Force and the Navy. In your study of 
this plan do you see anything that would give rise to that change in 
the line of command? 

General Epson. I do not think that it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence in the long run. 

Mr. Meaper. The plan does not affect this line of command in the 
way indicated by those two charts, does it? 

General Epson. I do not think so. 

Mr. Meaper. Are not these completely misleading? 

General Epson. I think the best answer to that, Mr. Meader, is 
that there are certain realms, as Admiral Leahy testified, which are 
purely military in nature, and the ordinary civilian Secretary does not 
know of his own knowledge. He, therefore, has to go to his military 
advisers for advice in that realm. 

Mr. Meaper. My point is, this chart on page 23 leaves the 3 
Secretaries of the armed services out in the cold, and they have not 
anything to do with it. The chart on page 24 indicates that they are 
directly in the line of command, and I wonder if there is anything in 
this plan that would effectuate that? 

General Epson. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Meaper. Then are these charts not misleading? 

General Epson. I suppose that someone who prepared the charts 
could defend them. 

I believe fully in civilian control of the military, as you well know. 

I think, referring to this chart on page 23, if it is a true picture, that 
if any Chief of Staff of a service executed an order which came from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff of a service without telling his Secretary he 
probably would not be Chief of Staff very long. 

Mr. Meraper. You remember Admiral Leahy testified that some 
of these Chiefs of the services did not bother to tell the Secretaries; 
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they did not like them very well, and they just did not pay any 


attention to im 
General Epson. Yes, | remember. 
Mr. Meaprer. And do you see anything in this plan that would 
ange that if that is the existing condition? 


General Epson. Not to my knowledge: no, sir. 
Mr. Meraper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
The Caarrman. Mr. Condon? 
Mr. Connon. I have no questions. 
The CHarrmMan. Mr. Judd? 
Ir. Jupp. No, Mr. Chairman. 
The CuarrmMan. Mr. Brown. 
\[r. Brown. General Edson, we are happy to have you back here 
ACTAIN, because | remem! r the iy Vou were here before this com- 
hen we had before us the national security legislation, 
ike to draw your attention, if I may, General, to the charts 
on pages 23 and 24 of the Committee Print, Reorganization Plan No. 6. 
They now show a representative of the Marine (¢ ‘Orps staff sitting with 
ic Joint Chiefs of Staff, which should be of some pleasure to you, sir, 
and I think that came about as a result of the interest of Congress in 
that particular matter. 
General Epson. Yes. 


mittee Ww 


| would | 
> 
) 


Mr. Brown. You, of course, agree that we should have civilian 
control of the armed services? 


General Epson. Yes, sir. 


\ir. Brown. I think you would agree that, as a matter of fact, the 
President, especially in time of war, usually does all of these things, 
or has all of these things done. We had here this morning Admiral 


Leahv who testified very ably on this matter, and it will be recalled 


Leahy was named, as he said here this morning, by 
President Roosevelt to serve as his personal Chief of Staff. 


Of course, whatever Admiral Leahv said was what went with all 
; 





of the services, which was, of course, a oreat ae | more power being 


exercised by one military man than is proposed by this legislation 
which is before us. 

If I understand this legislation correctly, General, and I want you 
to tell me if I am wrong, the Chief of the Joimt Chiefs of Staff would 
remain in the same position he is today, as far as appointment is 
concerned. He would be appointed for 2 years under the law, and 
could be reappointed for 2 more vears. He could not serve more than 
t years. Therefore, a single man would not have control of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff very long if he does have this authority. 

General Epson. The law also provides in case of an emergency that 
the tenure of office may be set aside. It says he shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
from among the Regular officers of the armed services and serve at the 
pleasure of the President for a term of 2 vears and shall be eligible 
for one reappointment by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, except in time of war hereafter declared by the Congress when 
there shall be no limitation. 

Mr. Brown. That is the exception, of course. In other words, 
that is the reason why President Roosevelt did what he did in putting 
Admiral Leahy in as top man. 
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As I understand this present plan the Chief of the Jomt Chiefs of 
Staff would have certain veto powers. He could say to any of these 
Staff members of the Jomt Chiefs of Steff so and so is not satisfactory 

As was testified here the other day they came in and took a good man 
away and put a drunkard in to replace the good man. Do you not 
think that there should be some way to avoid those actions, if either 
the chairman or the Chief of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Secretary 
of Defense feels that that should not be done, or to say now let us get 
somebody else who is satisfactory? 

General Epson. I believe Admiral Leahy testified that the power ol! 
removal is accomplished through consultations. The thing that con- 
cerned me more than anything else was the testimony by Mr. Rocke- 
feller and by Admiral Davis that what they wanted was the power to 
get rid of a stubborn fellow. The question which arises in my mind 
is who is stubborn, the chairman or the fellow they get rid of. 

Mr. Brown. But in the end do you not think the Secretary of 
Defense, a civilian, and the President, a civilian, will have to pass 
on it? 

General Epson. The proposed plan states that it will rest in the 
hands of the chairman. 

Mr. Brown. May I ask one other que tion, and I do not want to 
‘un over my 5 minutes. I understood the gentleman from I[llino 
Mr. Dawson, to say that the military was pressing for this, and I also 
presume you feel that the military is pressing for it, is that correct? 

General Epson. I think that someone has testified before this 
committee that no Chief of Staff who appeared before the Rockefeller 
commission urged that this be done 

Mr. Brown. Ureed that it be done 

General Epson. I think that is correct 

Mr. Brown. And none of the military, witnesses either past o1 
present, who have appeared before us, outside of Admiral Leahy, in 
response to the last question, as | understand it, have argued in favo 
of the plan. The only people arguing for the adoption of this plan 
have been civilian officials interested in it {m I wrong about 
that, General? 

Mr. Connon. Admiral Davis. 

‘i. Brown. That is right, with the exception of Admiral Davis, 
who is in the Office of the Secretary of Defens« 

Mr. Dawson. Those in the Milit uv Establishment proba 
not come up of their own volition to testify AGAINSE It 

Mr. Brown. Or to testify for it 

Mr. Dawson. | mean thev would not come up to Lest ainst 
it. Thev do not need them to testily for it because it is t} tiiem- 
selves who propounded it 


' 
Vi 
\i 
v1 


Mr. Brown. I think the military learned in the Admiral Denfeld 
case not to come up to testify agamst something that the President 


wants, and at that time I heard no protest from the ¢ theman from 
Illinois. He thoucht then that was entirel proper | presume, but 
that is neither here nor there 
Mr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask some auestions with 
es oe BP toe gerd ; 
permission of my al tinguisned colleague ! 

The CHarrMan,. Certainly, if he is willing to viek 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 
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Mr. Dawson. I want someone to show me some place the wording 
in this plan that carries out the provisions on the chart. I want to see 
the words in this plan that carry out the matter set forth in those two 
pictures on that chart. 

Mr. Connon. That is Mr. Meader’s inquiry too. 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. There is nothing in this plan requiring them 
at any time to give this to a civilian. If so, where is it? 

Mr. Brown. My dear sir, it just places complete control in the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Houirievp. I will ask you to read section 3 of the plan which 
provides as follows: 

Six additional Assistant Secretaries of Defense may be appointed from civilian 
life by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Each 
such Assistant Secretary shall perform such functions as the Secretary of Defense 
may from time to time prescribe and each shall receive compensation at the rate 
prescribed by law for assistant secretaries of executive departments. 

Mr. Dawson. But that has nothing to do with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. Brown. I had in mind first of all section (b) of the reorganiza- 
tion plan as one of the places where the Secretary of Defense takes 
over, and if you will go back to page 4, which, of course, is the message 
of the President to Congress explaining his plan, you will read in the 
second paragraph thereof these words: 

Hence, the Secretary of Defense, with my approval, is revising the Key West 
agreement to provide that the Secretary of Defense shall designate in each case 
a military department to serve as the executive agent for a unified command. 
Under this new arrangement the channel of responsibility and authority to a 
commander of a unified command will unmistakably be from the President to the 
Secretary of Defense to the designated civilian Secretary of a military depart- 
ment. This arrangement will fix responsibiilty along a definite channel of ac- 
countable civilian officials as intended by the National Security Act. 

Mr. Dawson. That is not supplanting of the military——— 

Mr. Brown. He happens to be a civilian President. 

Mr. Dawson. Show me what provisions of this plan will bring 
that about. 

Mr. Brown. When he puts in the Joint Chief of Staff with these 
powers as provided in this bill. 

Mr. Dawson. You take powers from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Brown. When he puts in the Chief of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Dawson. No, the Chairman. 

Mr. Brown. Well ,he is also the Chief. He is also the Chief of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and he is so called. Then you do have direct line 
of control from the President to the Secretary of Defense, to the Chair- 
man or to the Chief of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, whatever you may 
want to call him, and you do have more power there to control and 
to direct those activities, and you do provide, of course, that the work 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is channeled through the Chief or the 
Director to the Secretary of Defense and to the President, and from 
the Secretary of Defense down through the civilian Secretaries. 

Mr. Dawson. I think the Director is a name given to the head of 
the Joint Staff. I do not think he is in contact with the President, 
and the very thing you are talking about is the thing we fear, setting 
up this one man control, whoever that is, with a chairman put in 
there by the President. The old chairman was set up by legisla- 
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tion, and the chairman was bound around with certain restrictions in 
order to prevent this very thing that you are now doing by this plan 
to give him that power over the General Staff, with power over the 
working Staff, over the Joint Staff that serves the General Staff. 

Mr. Brown. Now, you asked me to answer a question. 

Mr. Dawson. There will be set up the very thing that we fear, a 
superduper one person who is over all the Military Establishment of 
the country. 

Mr. Brown. He is appointed by the President of the United 
States for a 2-year term, with the right to name him for 2 more years 
in peacetime, unless we are at war declared by Congress, that kind 
of a war, not the kind of a war we have been having lately. That is, 
unless we are at war. He is appointed by a civilian President, who 
happens to be elected by the people from which all power in this 
Nation of ours flows. 

If you want to make a long political speech about it, frankly I 
can make one myself. 

The President being Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 
as well as the civilian head of the Nation, does definitely show from 
his message and from the submission of this plan that he, rather 
than the Joint Chiefs of Staff that you mentioned, should have some 
power to control the affairs of the Armed Forces through his civilian 
secretaries, and that is all he is asking. 

Mr. Dawson. You cannot show me one word in this plan that men- 
tions the civilian Secretaries, or that tells anybody that they have to 
go back to the civilian Secretaries, and so forth. ‘This plan is sections 
(c) and (d) which sets up a superduper—— 

The CHarrMan. De luxe. 

Mr. Dawson. De luxe individual over our military. That is just 
another step in setting up the old General Staff type of military opera- 
tion that we fear. 

Mr. Brown. Of course, overall controlled by the President. 

Mr. Dawson. No. 

Mr. Brown. Then if the President has control he does not need a 
plan. 

Mr. Dawson. You have known me long on this committee, and I 
have not used this committee to play politics. There is no question 
of politics in this thing at all. It is a question of how this is going to 
affect our Nation not only today, but all of the way down. There is 
not a man in the room who wishes President Eisenhower a greater 
administration than the man who now speaks. 

Mr. Brown. I have attempted to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. Dawson. No; you attempted to put my remarks on a political 
basis. 

Mr. Brown. I have attempted to answer the gentleman’s question. 
If the gentleman does not understand, I am sure I cannot give him 
that power. 

Mr. Convon. Could I have permission to ask Mr. Adams one 
question? 

The CHatrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Connon. Mr. Adams, you are counsel for the Secretary of 
Defense, and I assume these charts that we have been referring to on 
pages 23 and 24 of the committee print were prepared with your 
knowledge? 
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Mir. Apams. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Connon. Can you show me the words in the plan, in the Key 
West agreement and in the plan which would justify the before-and- 
after charts on pages 23 and 24? 

Mir. Apams. I could not show you the words in your plan. May I 
explain 

Mir. Connon. They are the Key West modifications? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct 

Mr. Brown. These charts, properly speaking, have no relationship 


to the plan we are considering as distingvuished from the President’s 


Mir .DAMS Thev do not 

The CHAIRMAN. Did vou prepare the plan 
ir. Apams. Did I prepare the plan? 
The CHAIRMAN. Or w: 

Mr 4 T 

\ j i 


») 


is it prepared under your direction? 
I prepared a draft of the plan. The plan was approved 
Budget and finally drafted in the White House. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does it as it stands now, as it is presented to us 
actively represent the new view for the preparation of the plan? 
Mr. Apams. It represents the combined views of a score of people 
who have worked on it. 


The CHarrMAN. Yes; but does it also carry the views that were ex- 


) 


in the Bureau of the 


pressed when you sent it up? 

Mr. Apams. | think so, sir. It carries the views of the Secretary of 
Defensi 

The CuarrMaANn. Yes; but as I understand you, vou prepared the 
original draft for the plan? 

Mr. Apams. The very early draft; yes. 

Mr. Dawson. Did you prepare this [indicating committee print]? 

Mr. Apams. That committee print, Mr. Dawson, was prepared by 
the staff of the Senate Armed Services Committee in consultation with 
me. We attempted to prepare a committee print which would be 
available for any one of the four committees, the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate and the Government Operations 
Committees of both the House and Senate. Thi print was drafted 
and prepared by the Senate Armed Services Committee. They 
wanted 100 copies, and gave me 200 copies. Fifty copies were deliv- 
ered to this committee’s staff, and 100 copies were delivered to the 
Armed Services Committee’s staff. 

The CHarrmMan. Would it be accurate to say that you prepared the 
plan, then at that time? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; I think it would be more accurate to say that 
the plan was prepared by the White House staff. 

The CHairman. After you had set up the basic schedule? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. I would just like to conclude with a simple question, 
which is whether or not you are working under the direction of the 
Secretary of Defense? 

The CHarrMAN. Now, is there someone else who has some ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Houirievp. I did not understand my friend’s question, as my 
attention was temporarily diverted. 

Mr. Brown. The question was whether or not he was now working 
under the direction of the Secretary of Defense. 
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Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoxirieip. | would like to ask this question, Mr. Adams 
Has this been an attempt on the part of the Secretary of Defense and 
the White House to prepare by chart form the reorganization plans 
and structure and line of responsibility plans which are anticipated by 
the present provisions of the National Security Act and by the modi- 
fication of the Key West agreement which has been ordered by thi 
President and by the plan which has been put before us? 

Mir. Apams. Yes, sir; Mr. Holifield 

Mr. Houirietp. Yes. There is no attempt to engage in any decep- 
tion on these charts by showing them, is there? 

Mr. Apams. If | may state one thing about those charts, the 
reason those charts were put in the committee print was because 





we had large numbers ol charts which we intended to use on the 
committees, and we thought it would be well to also include in the 
] rint smail cop. of the charts wi ich we had prepared We I 
with the charts some distance away from the membei that 1t would 
be well if they would be able to have small copies of the charts in 
front of them while we were talking. 
Mr. Hourrretp. Once having prepared these ch 

lines of control under the proposed plan that will, in effect, make 
a definite commitment to the Congress that this plan will serve as a 


| 


arts showing the 


basis of the modifications of the Key West agreement, in setting up 
this line organization? 

Mr. Apams. You are correct, that chart, with the statement in the 
President’s message. 

Mr. Hoxrrretp. This is in agreement with that message which 
accompanies the plan? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, and we have drafts to accomp! 
those revisions now in negotiation. 

Mr. Brooks. Now may I ask a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHarrRMAN. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Brooks. | wanted to ask you, sir, where did sections 1 (ce 
and 1 (d) come from? Were they part of the original draft which 
you submitted, or were they added by the President’s staff or added 
by Nelson Rockefeller, or just where did those two sections come from? 

Mr. Apams. I think they were the outgrowth of discussions between 
Mr. Rockefeller and the ] nt recommendations of the White House 
and the Department of Defense stoffs. 

Mr. Brooks. Who would you say introduced them into the dis- 
cussions between all of these people? 

Mr. Apams. I think the White House staff. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you. Ihave one other question to ask you, sil 

Has any study or report been made by any branch of the Secretary 
of Defense’s Department that would show how this plan would be 
operated, how the military would operate under this Reorganization 
Plan No. 6? 

Mr. Apams. I am afraid I do not get the question. 

Mr. Brooks. Has any plan or study been prepared by any branch 
of the Secretary of Defense’s Department which would outline how 
the Military Establishment would be operated under this Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 6? 

Mr. Apams. I have no knowledge that such a study as you speak 
of has been made. The people with whom I am working in the 
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legal office of the Department of Defense have been absorbed almost 
completely with this plan since it was first conceived. I do not 
know whether the work which we are doing would answer your question 
about the matter. I am not trying to be obsc ‘ure, but I am not able 
to answer your question because I do not think I know whether the 
work which we are doing would be responsive to your question. 

Mr. Conpon. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Brooks. Certainly. 

Mr. Conpon. It is my understanding that your original draft 
which started this plan, your original draft did not contain language 
similar to sections 1 (c) and 1 (d); is that correct? 

Mr. Apams. The first draft which I prepared as an individual con- 
tained nothing on that, but the first time the matter was taken to 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense he directed its inclusion. Mr. 
K ves directed the inclusion of these sections (c) and (d) 

Mr. Conpon. Mr. Kyes in other words originated sections (c) 
and (d)? 

Mr. Apams. When the problem was placed before him. 

Mr. Rres_man. Will you yield for one more question, Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. Surely. 

Mr. RresiMan. While you are here, Mr. Adams, as there has been 
so much said about this single staff and discussion as to what was the 
primary reason and objective for setting up a Chairman and having 
some direction, was it not for the purpose of bringing about more 
efficiency and economy in those different departments? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Rresitman. Was not that the main point or issue? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Connon. Was there anything ever discussed about giving this 
man additional authority to bring the Joint Chiefs of Staff under 
the influence of, or to have the military in complete control? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir, I think a point important to remember is that 
Congress in the years the *y created a Chairman had two specific pur- 
poses in mind; one, that he should have no vote in the Joint Chief of 
Staff’s deliberations, and second, that he shall exercise no command 
control over the Jomt Chiefs of Staff or over his own military depart- 
ment, and this reorganization plan does not change those restrictions. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Connon. Yes. 

Mr. Rresumay. Is it not true that in the past Mr. Lovett, who was 
Secretary of Defense, and others, such as Gen. George Marshall, have 
consistently asked for more efficient operation in the Department? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. They have felt that has been one of 
the fundamental weaknesses in the superstructure of the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Rrexuman. Is that not the reason for these two sections in 
our bill? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Dawson. Will you yield, Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir, Mr. Dawsoa. 

Mr. Dawson. Mr. Adams, the committee held hearings on this 
plan, did it not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Dawson. You issued a report based upon those hearings? 

Mr. Apams. You mean the Rockefeller committee report? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sit 

Mr. Dawson. Why cannot we have the testimony that lay behind 
these reports? What is so sacred about it that the Members of Con- 
gress cannot have the testimony upon which you based your con- 
clusions in drawing up this plan? 

Mr. Apams. If I may state what Mr. Rockefeller said, he was the 
chairman of the committee which the Secretary of Defense asked 
him to head. 

The people who appeared before those committees were given assur- 
ances that what they stated would be in complete confidence. 

Only one copy of the transcript of their statements was made, and 
it is in the possession of the Secretary of Defense. All of the indi- 
viduals who appeared before that committee are listed in the appendix 
to the Rockefeller report. 

Any one of those people is available to come before this committee, 
and certainly can state to this committee exactly what they wish to 
state, and I think that is the position that Mr. Rockefeller has stated. 
Mr. Rockefeller felt strongly that because of these assurances they 
should not give to the committee the exact transcript. 

Mr. Dawson. I was not present during the testimony of Mr. Kyes 
on yesterday, but I followed, Dr. Judd, your line of questioning, and 
I failed to see that they gave you the answers you requested. That 
has been customary every time they have taken the stand. They 
have sought by broad statements, without coming to the meat of the 
matter, to give us an answer on this question; so there must be some- 
thing strange as to why they will not do that. 

{ would like to ask you one further question. You seek to in- 
corporate in your study here the President’s message and other 
testimony concerning this plan, but we find nothing in this plan which 
will show that. I asked if anybody within the Department the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or otherwise—have done any work setting out 
what they will do if this plan is put into operation. I cannot get 
anything on that. It seems that it was informal. Everything is 
informal, except to give us the information upon which you base the 
things they have formally done. They have kept no record. They 
come up here and ask us to depart from congressional procedure of 
the past, and seek to place this upon efficiency and economy. 

Everybody knows that the Army is spending too much money-—we 
believe that, rather. And we seek to look into it. But they do not 
seek to justify these things on a military need for military success, 
but just forever on the glib words “Ww e want to make administration 

vasier, for efficiency and economy. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Adams, I have one specific question, before I 
relinquish what time I have left. 

The CHarrMANn. Yes. 

Mr. Brooxs. Do you know if the three Chiefs of Staff and the 
Secretaries of those departments were ever notified or advised of 
this section 1, (c) and (d), prior to the submission to Congress of this 
Reorganization Plan No. 6? 

Mr. Apams. I am not aware of what conversations Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Kyes may have had with them. Iam only aware of the fact that 
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Mr. Wilson meets with the Secretaries and Chiefs nearly every day. 
I can only assume he must have had conversations. I cannot answer 
the question, because I do not know what discussions he had with the 
military chiefs and with the Secretaries, 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. I want to ask some information for the record. 

Mr. Apams. From me? 

Mr. Jupp. Because, as Mr. Dawson has said, I did not get answers 
yesterday. I probed for half an hour and still could not get answers 
to the questions 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. 

Mr Jt pp. As to the evidence on which the conclusions are based. 
If the ¢ vidence Iss und and the conclusions are sound, probably we, 
when given the evidence, will come to the same conclusion; but I do 
not like to come to conclusions without having a chance to examine 
the evidence my self, 

They said there were certain instances, and they did not. like to 
discuss them publicly. I thought afterward, instead of asking them 
to recite certain instances, I would like to ask Admiral Davis to 
furnish this information for the record. 

How many instances were there during his tenure of 2 years as 
Director of the Joint Staff in which he failed to effect the changes or 
transfers that he thought were essential? How many times did he 
think somebody should have been transferred back or fired when he 
was not able to get that done by the normal way of consulting with 
the chief of the service in which the man to whom he objected was 
WoO! ine: 

The CHarrmMan. That question will be written out and sent down 
i day. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have others? 

Mr. Jupp. Secondly, he said he was not able in certain instances 
to get such changes. 

The CHarrMan. I know. 

Mr. Jupp. How many changes over and above those which were 
actually made would he have made if the chairman had possessed the 
added authority that is sought? He said yesterday he did not have 
the authority. If the chairman would back him up, and he had 
authority from the chairman, how many more changes than were 
made would he have made if he had authority which this reorganiza- 
tion plan would give the chairman and through that process, him? 

The CHarrMAN. Three? 

Mr. Jupp. The reason for my questions is obvious. 

The CuarrmMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr, Maver. Will the gentleman yield on that same subject? 

The CuarrMan. Let the doctor finish first. 

Mr. Jupp. Let me make this further statement on the same subject. 


T 


Because [ believe an important change which increases concentration 
of power in any official of the executive branch of the Government 
should never be made unless there is a real reason for it. If they can 
only dig up 3 or 4 cases in 2 years then I do not feel there is enough 
justification to take any chance whatsoever. 

I will yield. 
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Mr. Mraper. Right along that same line, and included in that 
same request, if possible, I would like to have a list of examples of 
delay in arriving at decisions which are ascribable to the fact that in the 
various layers of authority in the Joint Staff you have representatives 
of the three services acting as a committee, and that they do not take 
expeditious action. 

The CHarrman. Make your questions as simple as possible, and 
then add all you want. I just want to get the questions so that they 
will have to answer them. 

Mr. Meaper. Examples of delay in arriving at decisions in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff because they had to operate as a commiitee with 
representatives of the three services pulling and hauling against 
each other. 

The CuarrmMan. Strike out the “pulling and hauling.” 

Mr. Mraper. The question should be rephrased, but that is the 
substance. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Meaper. I do not think they have made a case. I asked Mr, 
Kyes to give us examples of delay in arriving at important decisions 
because of operating under this committee type of decision. He 
gave one as the ammunition shortage in Korea, which he ascribed in 
part to the fact that they could wae arrive at a prompt decision, 
He gave one about a manual; and then one other example. But 
that certainly does not make a case for this rather important change. 
[ think they should make the case. 

Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, I have two specific questions I would 
like to have filed with them, if I might. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. 

Mr. Brooks. First, would they please ascertain whether or not 
the 3 Chiefs of Staff and the 3 service Secretaries were advised of sec- 
tion 1, parts (c) and (d), prior to the submission of Reorganization 
Plan No. 6 to the Congress? 

My second question is: Will these gentlemen please ascertain, by 
talking to each other and findine out definite ly, whether or not the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Secretary of De fense prepared any plan 
or study on how this Reorganization Plan No. 6 would 1 e put into 
operation and how it would affect the present or future operation of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? If they have such a study or plan, will 
they please make available to this committee adequate copies of said 
plan? 

Mr. Houirretp. Mr. Chairman, to whom are these questions 
directed? 

The CaarrMan. I assume to the head of the Department of De- 
fense. I will send a copy to the Secretary of Defense. I will send 
copy to Mr. Kyes. I will send other copies. 

Mr. Brooxs. Maybe if we can get enough copies of questions out 
we can get some answers back. 

The CuarrMAN. I will send a copy to Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Houtrie ip. I would like to ie ave a question added to that, too. 
I would like to ask the Secretary of Defense if the committee print 
of charts enene the lines of authority and responsibility which 
has been prepared by the Department of Defense and given to the 
congressional committees is their plan of organizational operation, 


ee 
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and if they feel bound by those charts notwithstanding the fact that 
they are not carried out in detail in the plan. 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Pilcher had a question. 

Mr. Jupp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Pitcwer. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. I want 
to address it to General Edson. 

Based on your long military experience, do you feel that there is 
a certain trend in our military which if it were to continue would 
someday in the future affect the independence of the American people? 

General Epson. I have so testified previously. I do believe so. 
The reason for that belief is a study of what took place with relation 
to the General Staff of the Army itself, in which it started from a 
very small group, a planning group, in 1919 and attempted to secure 
legislation which would create within the War Department at that 
time the same sort of a War Department General Staff as the Germans 
had in theirs, which Congress de finitely refused to accept; but which 
at the first opportunity, which was the outbreak of World War II, 
was put into being with an inna Executive order under the 
Emergency War Powers Act. So the Army from 1903 up to 1942 
and 1946, when that Executive order was confirmed, kept in mind 
its primary objective of setting up that type of staff over the Army. 

Now, I read a paragraph of this booklet, material put out by the 
top public information school of the Army in 1946. It is my belief 
that it very clearly sets forth what the General Staff of the Army at 
that time thought should be done. I would like to read another 
section from it. In the “Conclusions” on page 69 of this booklet it 
says: 

Therefore on August 14, 1945, there was 30 percent lost motion which in 
theory could have been eliminated. 

One item was incomplete use of our manpower pote ntial. Civilian labor was 

llowe - to drift from job to job according to selfish incentives instead of being 
used where it was vitally needed. The Negro population under present conditions 
does not give a full return on its potential, Womanpower was used rather 
sparingly as compared to Britain, where every woman, even the most aristo- 
cratic, was assigned her place in ws arwork., 

_ Ihave mentioned that certain other military policies did not attain perfection 
in practice, 

This is what I would like to emphasize: 

The one big item in our 30 percent of wasted effort was lack of an overall high 
command to coordinate Air Forces, Army, Navy, intelligence, research, produc- 
tion and supply, manpower and diplomacy as the Genera’ Staff coordinates the 
War Department. At the height of our war effort we still lacked a proper over- 
all high command. 

I claim that when you take that document and you tie it in with the 
memorandum proposed in 1943 and the Collins plan and S. 2044, and 
then starting with the National Security Act of 1947, which was a 
compromise—accepted—but a foundation on which could then be 
built by changes and amendments and Executive orders, until even- 
tually you are going to come out with this. 

Mr. Jupp. From what is that quotation? 

General Epson. The same booklet I read into the record before. 

Mr. Meaper. Do they say who made that speech, General Edson? 

Mr. Pitcuer. That isa study. It is a book. 

Mr. Meapenr. It is a lecture. 
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General Epson. It is a series of lectures by the commandant of 
the Army Information School at Carlisle. At that time it was 
Gen. Williston B. Palmer. 

Mr. Houtrie.tp. May I see that? 

General Epson. Surely {handing document to Mr. Holifield]. 

Mr. Pitcuer. In addition to that, to substantiate part of that is 
the vast expansion of the military into private enterprise which the 
subcommittee has been investigating for the past month. That has 
nothing to do with this subject we are discussing today, but it does 
show that there are certain trends in the military, that it is getting all 
powerful. 

Mr. Meaper. I think it is material to refer to the manpower draft 
which was proposed by the military at the end of World War II and 
the universal military training program. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, it ought to be added for the record that 
nobody impugns the motives of these individuals. They believe this 
is the way best to serve the interests of the United States. It is just 
a difference of opinion as to how best to serve the interests of the 
United States. 

Mr. Pitcuer. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. It is the same thing I saw developing in Japan, which had 
the opposite of the system we have, where the Air, Army, and Navy 
are arms of the civilian Government. In Ji — before Pearl Harbor, 
little by little the military, in order to defend Japan and take care of 
the interests of the Japanese people, as it saw them, got to a position 
where the civilian Government was merely an arm of the army, navy, 
and air force to produce manpower, womanpower, and produce goods 
and ships and whatever they needed. 

They are perfectly patriotic, but we disagree as to the method. 

I want to ask another question. Perhaps it should be sent down 
for answers along with these others we have already enumerated. 
Since so far as we can find out the only place where this diagram of 
civilian control through civilian Secretaries is down in black and white 
is in the Key West agreement, as amended, is there anything to prevent 
its being revised in the other direction? Therefore, the question is, 
Would the executive branch and the Pentagon have any objection to 
legislation being passed which by statute would define the functions 
and interrelationships portrayed in the diagram? If they have no 
objection, why not put it in the statute. 

Under the original Key West agreement the command was not 
through civilians. In this revised Key West plan it is through civilians. 
But it can be revised back again. Why should we not put this into the 
statute? Then we will know where we are. 

Mr. Dawson. You will get pressures from the Military Establish- 
ment like you have never seen against its passage. 

Mr. Jupp. If they say there is nothing in here beyond what meets 
the eye, why not spell out in the statute what meets the eye? 

Mr. Dawson. We have to spell it out, but they do not spell it out. 

Mr. Jupp. Maybe we are seeing ghosts under the bed. If there 
are no ghosts there, why should we not take a look? 

Mr. Houirtrevp. I think the Secretary and the Director of the 
Budget should be brought before us to pin these charts down. 

The CuarrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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The CuarrMan. For the record, unless there is objection, we will 

include some statements that have been sent in from Admiral King, 

Edwards, Kimball, Hecht, two articles by Baldwin, and editorials 

y Lawrence, to complete the record. 
We will put them in at the proper place in the testimony. ; 
The information is as follows : 
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Whether this advice is unanimous o1 nflicting, the authority who makes decisions 
get it direct, not diluted or distorted by passing through the Chairman oi e 
anyone else. There is a growing custom to filter military advice through the 
Chairman, or, in some instances, to seek his opinion rather than the opinions of 
the service chiefs concerned. ‘This is entirely foreign to the concept that made 


prefer to see the office of Chairman abolished 
ary—an officer of high rank but definitely 
junior to and subordinate to the service chiefs—but, failing this, the already too 
great influence of the Chairman should not be enhanced. , 

I do not feel qualified to comment on the other sections of the plan, but I 


the wartime JCS effective. I would 
or replaced by an executive secret 


su + +} 


ggest that in considering them the committee give thought to the desirability 
of elevating the status of the secretaries of the military departments. They 
seem to have been pushed into the background to an extent detrimental to the 
individuality of the fighting services. 
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Navy LEAGUE or THE UNrTrEep STATES 
Washington 6, D. C., June 15, 195 
Hon. CLARE E. HorrMan, 
Chairman. Hou Committee on Government On 


Hou Office Building, Washinator 2. C 
My Dear Sir: I regret that urgent busine engagements in the West make it 
impossible for n o accept your invitation to appear before your committee i 
connection with the heari cheduled for June 17 and 18 on Reorganizatio 
Plat 6 


In order that the views of the Navy League may be made a part of the record 











of t! e hearings, I enclose a copy of the letter written to you on May 27 by our 
president, Mr. Frank A. Hecht, who, incidentally, is now in Europ Ir 
Hee} etter has ielming approval of the nati | officer 
national director s, and presidents of the pr ipal local 
councils of the Navy confident that it reflects accurate] 
opinio! ot our me nbership 

Thanking vou for the courtesy of your invitation, I] remain with grea ore 

Yours sincerel 


Dan A. Kimpal 





that he mav exercise effectively ‘direc ! authority, and control’ over the 
vast organization for which he is responsible. Eut, at the same time, we have 
pointed out the inherent dangers in overcentralization of authority in the hands 
of any one officer of the Government. W hile we have great confidence in Seeretar\ 
Wilson, Deputy Secretary Kyes, Admiral Radford and the other officials and 
officers who will occupy the principal POSITIONS 1n the National Defense | stablish- 
ment in the immediate future, we cannot be sure that their successors will exerci 
with equal skill and prudence the great powers entrusted to then 


3. We have always been Oppos d to a monolithie 
National Defense istablishment; we are unaltera 
General Staff system or the creation of a Supre me 
d the 
reasons, we are apprehensive about any step in this direction—even though it be 
well-intentioned—that might facilitate such developments in the future 

4. In the light of the foregoing, I wish to record the Navy League's approval of 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 subject, however, to appropriate amendment after 
full hearings before the committees in Congress to which this plan has been, or may 
be, referred. We suggest that these changes might be accomplished by the adop- 
tion of a resolution approving the reorganization plan with a proviso that the plan 
would become effective concurrently with the adoption of appropriate amendments 


organizational structure in the 
building up of a 


staff with overriding 
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authority over the Joint Chiefs of Staff ar services. For these 
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incorporating these changes. The amendments that we deem necessary and, 
briefly stated, the reasons therefor are as follows: 


A, A new section should be added providing for the restoration of Cabinet rank to the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 

Experience to date clearly shows that Assistant Secretaries of Defense often deal 
directly with subordinate echelons of officers and civilian officials without due 
regard to the service Secretaries. It is not realistic to expect an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense to operate mainly in the role of a staff adviser; instead he will tend 
to assume the role of an operational executive officer in the field of activity, em- 
bracing all three services, assigned to his office. In order to get things accom- 
plished expeditiously and in the interests of efficiency or economy, an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense will be prone to issue directives in the name of the Secretary 
of Defense that invade the areas of responsibility and authority of the service 
Secretaries. This tendency, stimulated by the appointment of six additional 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense, will erode the prestige of the service Secretaries 
and, in time, the level of competence of the service Secretaries will be lowered. 
The surely resulting confusion, and the diffusion of civilian authority, can best be 
minimized by restoring Cabinet rank to the three service Secretaries. 

Moreover, the provision for six additional Assistant Secretaries of Defense will 
lead to decentralization on a functional basis instead of from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense solely through the offices of the three service Secretaries. 
Not only will the growth of the authority and the prestige of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense be at the expense of the authority and prestige of the three serv- 
ice Secretaries but, more importantly, there may be efforts in the future to ad- 
ministratively and physically merge the activities of the three services assigned 
to Assistant Secretaries of Defense for coordination. Such functional mergers 
of components of the Army, Navy, and Air Force would not be in consonance with 
the wishes of Congress as expressed in the preamble to the National Security Act 
of 1947 after extensive debate and careful study. Additionally, therefore, the 
restoration of Cabinet rank for the three service Secretaries is needed as a bulwark 
against this danger. 

We believe that every living former service Secretary is a strong believer in the 
essentialitv of Cabinet rank for the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
We suggest, therefore, that former Secretaries Rovall, Pace, Sullivan, Kimball, 
Symington, and Finletter be invited to submit their views to your committee on 
this feature of the reorganization plan. 


B. Sections 5 and 6 should be modified by a new section stipulating, in effect, that the 
Secretary of Defense may not make any transfer of personnel or funds or change 
the function, role, or mission of any of the services in contravention of specific 
reservations pre viously enacted by Conare ss 

The reason for this amendment is self-evident. It in no way limits the authority 
of the Secretary of Defense except to restrain him specifically from doing some- 
thing that the Congress has already decided should not be done. 


C. Paragraph (c) of section 1 should be omiticd 

This paragraph provides that ‘‘The selection of the members of the Joint Staff 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and their tenure, shall be subject to the approval of 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.’’ 

The purpose of this deletion is to insure against the building up of a Joint Staff 
more responsive to the Chairman than to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As a further 
safeguard against the possibility of the Joint Staff becoming, in time, the Chair- 
man’s Staff or a de facto General Staff, we recommend that the Chairman’s 
tenure of office be limited to 2 vears except in time of war and that the Chairman- 
ship rotate among the 3 services. 

The increased authority and influence of the Chairman resulting from the trans- 
fer to him of the “‘functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with respect to managing 
the Joint Staff and che Director thereof,’’ as provided in paragraph (d) of section 1, 
is fully adequate to enable him to accomplish all of the things enumerated by 
Rockefeller committee in connection with “organizing the subordinate structure 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff in such a way as to help the Secre- 
tary of Defense to discharge his total responsibilities.”” It should be noted that 
the Rockefeller committee report (pp. 7 and 8) gives a plausible justification for 
paragraph (d) but no explanation is given in that report as to why the Chairman 
needs the vaslly additional power provided in paragraph (c) to properly handle 
the augmented functions of his office. 
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The potential dangers in this section of the reorganization plan are di 
} 


the enclosed memorandum prepared by Mr. Ferdinand Eberstadt, Chairman, 
Hoover Commission Task Force on National Military Establishment, who has 
probably spent more time than any other American civilian since World War I 
in a continuing, objective study of the Department of Defense Without neces- 
sarilv endorsing all of Mr. Eberstadt’s statements, I commend his thoughtful 


memorandum to vour serious consideratiorz 


ssed in 


ec 
i 


We believe it is essential that Congress does not accept this reorganization plan 
without its most careful examination by the Armed Services Committees of the 
Senate andthe House. These committees have intimate knowledge of this subject 
matter a :quired over the vears in the course of hearings on scores of legislative 
proposals affecting the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Moreover, these committees 
have implied re sponsibilities in respect to the arm “d services that are derived from 


the Constitution itself. Certainly, such significant changes as those contained in 
feorganization Plan No. 6 should not be approved perfuncto as ‘“‘ready made’”’ 
legislation in the drafting of which the cognizant committees of Congress have not 
participated 

Sincerely, 





FRANK A, Hecut, President, 


{From the New York Times, April 23, 19 


Joint Curers CRIvTIcizEpD 
Held To Have Outgrown Civilian Control— Reorganization Is Urged as a Remedy 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Nation’s four top-ranking military men, were 
the focus of debate in Washington yesterday 

Republican congressional leaders, some of whom have been outspokenly critical 
of the present Joint Chiefs of Staff, corporately and personally, proposed the 
appointment of a new standby group of Joint Chiefs immediately, to take office 
about August 1, and in the meantime to review all strategic plans of the present 
body. 

At the White House, Nelson A. Rockefeller, head of a committee that has been 
studying Pentagon organization, had an appointment with the President. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff occupy a key role in the perennial problem of deter- 
mining what kind of a defense the United States needs, how large the armed 
establishment should be, and how it should be organized. Partly because the 
work they do is bound to be controversial, and partly because they can provide 
no simple, easy political answers to the $64 problem of security, the Joint Chiefs 
have been the target, as a group and as individuals, of criticism from many sources, 


INVOLVEMENT IN POLITICS CITED 


The reasons for the dissatisfaction with the Joint Chiefs are several: 

They have grown, as one observer put it, ‘‘too big for their breeches”’; they have 
moved into areas where they do not belong. One or more of the Joint Chiefs 
became involved in political issues in the Navy-Air Force differences, in the 
MacArthur hearings, in the Korean war controversy, and in other instances. 

Public testimony on some of these issues was required by Congress, but in 
several cases at least one member of the Joint Chiefs made public speeches that 
had political connotations. 

Moreover, due in part to Pentagon organization, and the downgrading of the 
civilian Secretaries of the individual services—they no longer are of Cabinet rank 
as they used to be—the Joint Chiefs have become more important than the 
civilians who are supposed to be in authority over them 

And they have assumed command of functions the law never provided—partly 
because of the lessened check of civilian authority, partly to fill a vacuum, and 
partly because of the gradual accumulation of Executive orders, Pentagon 
regulations, and tradition. 

The nonvoting Chairman has tended to become, contrarv to the intention of 
the law, the representative of all the services, and often, indeed, of the Pentagon. 

The Joint Chiefs, with one exception—the Chief of Naval Operations—are men 
who participated in the bitter service feuds incident to unification, to the Mac- 
Arthur controversy, and to the Korean war 
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SUGGESTED REMEDIES VIEWED 


Inevitably, regardless of the best intentions, interservice suspicion and latent 
bitterness are still residual in their minds, though perhaps subconsciously. These 
men have set ideas and fixed opinions 

The Joint Chiefs have become overloaded with unnecessary detail and the 
administrative procedures and operating methods of the Pentagon are slow and 
cumbrous. 

The remedy for these major faults does not lie in some of the dangerous and 
absurd suggestions advanced to the Rockefeller Committee. The cure for cen- 
tralization and overconcentration of authority in military hands does not lie in 
more centralization or in a military staff for the Secretary of Defense, or in an 
amorphous “National Military Council’ with hazy responsibilities but dangerous 
authority. 

It certainly does not lie in a ‘‘Greater General Staff 





f,’’? in a single Chief of Staff, 
in a Chairman with power of decision, or in the ultimate result of all these—a 
single military service. 

All of these measures are calculated to we?.ken civilian authority and increase 
military authority, to destroy any balance of power within the Pentagon, to open 
anew the sears of old service rivalries, to produce an inflexible and dangerously 
simplified single concept of strategy and to destroy ultimately the service esprit, 
pride and specialization that must always be the firm bedrock of any sound 
military organization 

CIVILIAN AUTHORITY STRESSED 


The reorganization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff must, therefore, revert to basie 
principles that the Unification Act intended but which have come to be bypassed 
orignored. The first and foremost of these is the reassertion of civilian authority. 

Second, at all costs, the Joint Chiefs must remain free of the taint of partisan 
politics 

Onee they are used to further the objectives of any party they have lost their 
objective utility and they are imperiling the Armed Forces. Their role must be 
advisory and not one of command. And new faces are needed in the top posts, 
and new minds and new ideas, freed of some of the prejudices and commitments 
of the past 

If organizational reforms adhere to these principles some of the necessary 
changes should not be too difficult The Chiefs of Staff, now members of the 
Armed Forces Policy Council (the Chiefs of Staff and civilian Secretaries in the 
Pentagon) should become—as the Joint Chiefs of Staff—advisers to that group, 
rather than members of it: 

The service Secretaries should see, as a matter of routine, all Joint Chiefs papers, 
and a military department rather than a single Chief of Staff should be named 
as executive agent to carry out plans mapped by the Joint Chiefs. 

The post of chairman of the Joint Chiefs should, perhaps, be abolished, rather 
than strengthened. It has taken on duties and prerogatives and prestige never 
intended, and it has had little compensating countervalue. 

Numerous other lesser changes may be desirable, but the main modification 
needed in Pentagon organization is in will and intent. The goal must be civilian 
control, decentralization, simplification, and cooperation. 


[From the New York Times, May 3, 1953] 
SHAKEUP IN PENTAGON REPRESENTS COMPROMISE 
Top Civilians Get More Authority but Many of the Old Problems Remain 
By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


President Eisenhower sent to Congress last week a plan to reorganize the biggest 
business of the Government—defense 


The President’s plan—the fourth modification of Pentagon organization s'nce 
the war—was neither drastic nor revolutionary; in fact, the White House message 
specifically praised the ‘‘fundamental structure of the Department of Defense’’ as 
sound The latest modificatior s, intended to strengthen civilian control over the 
armed services, improve administrative efficiency, and reduce the workload on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, rejected the most radical suggestions that had been 
advanced in the past and paid at least lipservice to decentralization. There were, 
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however, a number of proposals—one in particular—which in the eyes of some 
service oflicers contained hidden ‘‘jokers 

The newest plans for the Pentagon centered, as expected, around the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Two important statutory boards—the Munitions Board, concerned with pro- 
curement, and the Research and Devel pment Board, concerned with new 


weapons—and two less important agencies, the Defense Supply Management 
Agency and the Director of Installations—all appendages of the Secretary of 
Defense’s office—are to be abolished. The Research and Development Board 


and the Munitions Board, from top members and secretariat to the lowest- 
echelon committees, are organized on the committee system, with Army, Navy, 
and Air Foree equally represented, but with civilian chairmen who have power of 
decision. 

Many organizational experts have felt there were too many committees in the 
Defense Department and not enough control. The recommended abolition of 
these top-level boards and agencies was not, therefore, unexpected. The President 
suggested the replacement of these boards by the addition of six Assistant Secre- 
taries and a General Counsel (ranking with the Assistant Secretaries) to the 
Secretary of Defense. 











ENLARGEMENT OF OFFICE 


This recommendation, if approved, will make the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense something of a Hydra-headed monster, with a Deputy Secretary (out- 
ranking the service Secretaries) and 10 assistant Secretaries (there are already 3) 
under the Secretary. Each of these, of course, will have numerous assistants; 
each, as one observer put it, is certain to be a constellation, not merely a star, so 
that the Office of the Secretary of Defense is certain to be a large one. The 
President estimated nevertheless, that the elimination of the board and committee 
system and its replacement by assistants to the Secretary would save 500 em- 
ployees in the Secretary’s office. 

The Assistant Secretaries, as envisaged, would be the heads of ‘“‘staff units” in 
the Secretary’s office; some critics immediately termed them a ‘“‘civilian general 
staff.”’ The resemblance between the duties of these new assistants, as described 
by the President, and the duties of the Army’s General Staff officers is, indeed, 
startling. Mr. Eisenhower said the new assistants would establish ‘‘systems * * * 
for obtaining complete and accurate information to support recommendations to 
the Secretary,” but ‘‘without imposing themselves in the direct lines of respon- 
sibility and authority between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
three military departments.” 

The staff officer often is tempted (and not infrequently yields to the temptation) 





to interpose himself between the officer he advises and lower commands; that is, 
he intervenes in administration and operation. This, unquestionably, will be one 
of the dangers of the new system: it would seem, too, that a total of 10 Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense is a somewhat excessive number. 


Joint Curers oF STAFF 


The President’s plans for improving our “‘strategic planning”’ as concentrated 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff revolved, ostensibly, about relieving the three members 
of the Joint Chiefs, who are also chiefs of their respective services (there is also a 
Chairman without any single service responsibilities) of their burden of overwork 
and of ‘‘time-consuming details of minor importance.”’ 

The President in effect urged that the power now vested in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to appoint the director of the Joint Staff (which serves the Joint Chiefs) be 
transferred to the Secretary of Defense, and that the selection of the 210 officers 
authorized for the Joint Staff, drawn in approximately equal numbers from Army, 
Navy (including Marines), and Air Foree, now vested in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, be subject to approval of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. The reorgani- 
zation plan also makes the Chairman responsible for managing the Joint Staff. 

This seemingly innocuous proposal is one which is certain to breed much anerv 
discussion in Congress, for, by appointive control of personnel, it puts under one 
man—the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs he power to influence greatly the 
strategic plans and the ‘force levels’”’ or service budgets which the Joint Chiefs are 
called upon to prepare. It very considerably increases the powers of the Chair- 
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man of the Joint Chiefs, and there already has been some criticism that this 
office, by virtue of its military seniority, has assumed powers, prestige, and func- 


tions it was never intended to have. 


INCREASED POWER 












General of the Art Omar N. Bradley, the present incumbent, has indeed been 
described in a friend] nagazine article as ‘“‘an unofficial Superchief of Staff, a 
reluctant man on rseba It is precisely this ‘‘man on horseback”’ single 
Chief of Staff concept that has aroused most of the service and Congressional 
fears during all the postwar discussion of military organization. The present pro- 
posal, though far f rreater General Staff, single Chief of Staff idea,” is 
a definite step tows for a single military officer. It tends to “box- 
in” the Joint Cl é a chairman, superior to them in rank and 
prestige, and a staff ostensibly serving them, but actually selected by their superior 
chairman. Because of this increase in powerth is proposal will be hotly debated. 


INCREAS » CIVILIAN CONTROI 


The rest of the President’s proposed reforms in the Pentagon do not require 
legislation, and are for the most part not controversial By Executive or other 
order, thev are intended to promote decentralization and increase civilian control, 





and one in particular, the designation by the Secretary of Defense instead of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff of a military department, instead of the militarv head of that 
department, as an executive agent for a unified overseas command, will put the 





individual service Secretaries back into the chain of command and will increase 
their prestige 

The recommendations are conspicuous for what they do not propose, as well 
as for what thev do propose. Suggestions of many who believe in decentraliza- 
tion—among them former Secretary of the Air Force Thomas K. Finletter—that 
the service Secretaries should again be made Cabinet-rank officers and Members 
of the National Security Council, and should rank immediately after the Secretary 
of Defense instead of below his Deputy, were i 





nored 





} 


So, too, was a suggestion that the Chiefs of Staff should be made advisers to, 
instead of members of, the Armed Forces Policy Council at the Pentagon, thus 
clearly raising the service Secretaries in authority and prestige. 

Also ignored was a sugyestion for abolition of the office of Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Perhaps even more important was the fact that no scientific body inside or 
outside the Pentagon has been proposed to replace the Research and Development 


Board. 


anN—Conaress, It Is Exprectep, WILL REJECT 


cAUSE Ir DeteGates AutTHorRITy THatT Can’? 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL DEFENSE P 
REORGANIZATION PROPOSAL | 
Bre DELEGATED 

(By David Lawrence) 


President Fisenhower has just taken a look at the last 100 days of the Truman 
administration and also at 1 odgepodge of commitments left him as a legacy 
from several other 100-day periods in the last few vears when irresponsible, reck- 
less, and spencthrift government was rapidly driving the American economic 
system to the edge of bankrupte 

“It has been the purpose of this administration,” says Mr. Fisenhower, ‘‘ever 
sin it took office, finding itself confronted with a craz\ quilt of promises, com- 
mitments, and contracts, to bring American military logic and American economic 
logie into joint strong harness. 
No more glaring illustration of the lack of balance between the military logic 
and the economic logic could possibly be found than the situation that existed 
when we took office. On the one hand, we found our allies deploring our unful- 
filled de ( hand, we found there was a total carryover 
of $81 billion in appropriated funds, largely committed, for which cash must be 
provided from revenues in future fiscal years, over and above the normal annual 
cost of government It’s just as if the late administration had gone to the store 
and ordered $81 billion of goods, which we’ve got to pay for as they’re delivered, 








ense promises On the other 


in addition to paying the regular household running « xpenses. 
Small wonder that tl ven though he sees an $8.5 billion saving 








SS 
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for the fiscal year which begins July 1 next, can’t see right now whether or when 
the budget can be balanced. 

All sorts of plans are being made to tackle this part of the Washington mess 
from a new approach trying to Cut out waste in existing commitments and trying 
to get better quality and less quantity in military weapons. Also the peak-year 
idea has been discarded in favor of a stretchout or gradual buildup of military 
strength—something that may, incidentally, avoid a sharp readjustment in 
business due to a drastically curtailed spending by the Government in any 1| vear. 

Naturally, General Eisenhower would like to prevent a continuance of irresponsi- 
ble procurement of military supplies. He has offered to Congress a plan to 
reorganize the whole Defense Department. Unfortunately, t ubject is of such 
a complex nature and involves so directly the exercise of the legislative power by 


Congress that the President would have been better advised to submit a draft 

















of a new national-defense law revising the present setup from top to bottom. 
Congress is likely to turn thumbs down on the proposed reorganization plan 
because it is too vague and is unconstitutional. Congress has the duty under 
the Constitution to make laws regulating services This power 
cannot be delegated to a Secretary of Defense. Nor can the President, who is 


] t 


elected by the people, delegate to an appointed Cabinet member his duties of @ 

Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, as prescribed in the Constitution. 
The text of the reorganization plan permits the complete delegation of power 

also at any moment by the Secretary of Defense to any ons 

} 


» ol IS SIX assistants 


‘ , 
even though General Eisenhower in his foreword of explanation says that, ‘‘without 
imposing themselves in the direct lines of responsibility and authority between the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the thre ilitary 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense will provide the Secretary with a continuing 
review of the programs of the Defense Establishment and help him institute 
major improvements in their execution.” 

The exact language of the bill proposed by the President reads as follows: 

‘Performance of functions: The Sec ‘tary ofl Defense may from time to time 
make such provisions as he shall deem appropriate authorizing the performa: 
any other officer, or by any ney or employee, of the Department of Defense of 
any function of the Secretary, including any function transferred to the Secretary 
by the provisions of this reorganization plan.” 

It is contrary to the entire spirit of the defense laws of the past to delegate 
to any Cabinet member authority over all the armed services and to let him dele- 
gate it to any subordinate he pleases whenever he pleases. Such a delegation of 
authority has never before been suggested in the history of America’s armed 
services. Instead of concentrating responsibility, it will tend to diffuse authority 
and render still less important the posts of the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force. 

What has happened is that origina iy the Air Force wanted to be se rated from 
the Army. Out of 2 departments, 3 were created. Then came the for uni- 
fication. The Defense Department was established in response to a crusade for an 





departments, the 














overall department that would coordinat iil three ar ed services Now, it tead 
of triplication, the result has b en quadruplication. As set forth in the new plan, 
the Defense Department is to become a bigger and broader bureaucracy than 


any of the 3 departments. 
There are other weaknesses in the r organization plan which t 1e Armed § 
Committees of both houses of Congres will surely detect. In the 


General Lisenhower puts « : doorstep of Congress for debate a n« 





document is a welcone addition to the literature of military controve 
any idea that i 
in the reorganization plan assumes an indifference to, if not an unfamiliarity by 
th, its obligations under the Constitution to write the laws needed to 
regulate the armed forces. 


1 can be written in the broad and unspecific terms suggested 








[From the Evening Star, May 4, 1953] 


»N Gives ConGrREss POWER 
E DELEGATED TO SomME ONE 


Is DereNSE PLAN CONSTITUTIONAL? —CONSTITUT 
Over ArMYy AND Navy; Can Sucn AUTHORITY 
PERSON? 


IC 
1 
B 


(By David Lawrence) 


Wide differences of opinion are emerging inside all three of the armed services 
concerning the merits of the plan submitted to Congress last week by the Presi- 
dent under which the Department of Defense is to be reorganized. 
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Chester W. Nimitz, formerly Chief of Naval Operations, for instance, 
v one of th iW ip the pla has told tl spondent 
+} hinke } improvement o 1e ¢ ne has no fears 
of wn on hor : oO! urv bx eC ( ased powers 
tl ( i f the J ( s I 
K tter, f rly Secretary of the Air Force, however, fears the 
trend licated vard a I e with one niform and an obliteration 
of ser entitle al pirit R er than have this happen, h prefer to see 
tw partments, « embra Army and the other combining the Navy 
f Air Fore H ( ic 
I nt of feeli mong military 
ay nd se ie . . : . alle ds le and that. 
i I t pow on the « i and planning side 
uC i c 
r , ( ] \ mem ! oft t ( 
ré } of the ¢ i \ Ca 
f the Penta st that ntemny 
( } 1 ever he rey y 
ul I If i I } hn new 
yh } f ’ 1 ‘ y one’s 
wor t I ( of a propo i ( ! T i ry i mea bv those 
who } ( 
for « ny ever di ned tl when Cor passed a law in 1949 
ere tt ( of j ( efs withe evel right to vote in the 
Je Ol i ) hat he \ 1 be anvthing else |} of secretary gen- 
er l housekeep 1 kept tl renda for the Joint Chiefs. But 
actually he became and asserted tl right to become tl} “military spokesman’”’ 
of the Government He briefed the President almost daily on the military situa- 


in behalf of the Joint Chiefs before congressional committees. 





publie speeches on mil and political policy at the time of 
General hur’s 1 rn from the East. A few weeks ago in a public 





| nan gave the “military viewpoint”? on the Korean war 
and called it “‘personal.”’ It was not the viewpoint of all the Joint Chiefs. 


f 


ve that all this is the proper func , 





tion of a “‘chairman’ 





and there are others k he is merely a “coordinator” and will remain so. 
But now under the new plan the Chairman is given control over the selection and 
tenure of 200 officers of the so-called joint staff who used to be responsible to all 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Chairman is to be placed at the 


right hand of the Secretary of Defense and with a military staff almost entirely 








his own he can, if he chooses, make hims publie prestige and private 
influence the most powerful single military United States ever had. 

Since General Bradley was the onlv military member of the commission who 
wrote the report it is being called the Bradley plan. It cannot be viewed, however, 
as in any sense personal, for General Bradley himself retires in August of this 
year. But it does refiect a school of thought here which } constantly urged 
more and more power for a single chieft i t critics have sensed as 
the incipient stages of the ‘““Germa 





While it is easy to say that everything depends on the man who is appointed, 
the American people have been taught to believe that the greatest safety is to be 
. : . 


ound in a government of laws and not of men. There are some good features of 





he pro] osed reorganization plan. espec | hose which give flexibility in ad- 
n stration to civilian i and thos introduce scientific and economic 





analysts at high levels 


f t in overall planning. But the effort to relieve 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


» of their duties on the ground that thev are over- 








worked reallv looks m« | plan to relegate them into the background so that 
a Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 1 take over the main job of furnishing military 
advice to the President and the S« tarv of Defen 





There may be a serious constitutional question involved. The President is 

named in the Constitution as the “Commander in Chief of the Army and the 

Navy of the United States.’”’ While the constitution does not mention the 

Department of State or the Interior Department or any of the departments since 
ai 1 


created by Congress as executive agencies, it does specifically mention the Army 
and the Navy as constitutional departments. Just how much power over these 
constitutional departments can Congress delegate in blanket fashion? For the 
i ‘ongress shall have power to make rules for the Government 


and regulation of the land and naval forces.’ 


Constitution says: ‘‘Con 


, 
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With the specific duty resting on Congress to write laws governing the defense 
establishments, can Congress constitutionally acquiesce in a plan that permits the 
President to delegate almost complete authority to a Secretary of Defense who in 
turn is now to be given authority under the new plan to delegate whatever he 
pleases by way of authority to a ‘‘Chairman of the Joint Chiefs’’? 

That’s the question Congress will have to settle in the next 60 days because, 


unless either House rejects the plan and calls for a revamping of the whole thing 
so as to safeguard it against military absolutism, the “reorganization’’ will take 
effect and the die will have been cast toward the singl military-chief concept. 
This was the one Goering and Hitler had, and it lost the war for them. Chis is 


the plan, moreover, that has been repudiated by most military men in America 
themselves Certainly there should be no objection, therefore, to the insertion 
of legislative safeguards to prevent in the future abuse by any one of the powers 


now so vaguely described as a simple “‘reorg 


I t I r, M 8, 
LEGISLATION BY THE EXECUTIVI VIANY MemMBpRS OF CONGRESS MIFFED OVER 
\ripemMprs To AMEND Security Act With REORGANIZATION PLAN 


By David Lawren 


The proposed plan to reorganize the Defense Department and increase sub- 





stantially the power and authority of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is causing considerable concern in Congress, particularly among those Members 
who previously have been deeply interested in the advance of air power in the 
militar rvi 

Criticism of t proposal is coming, however, from men in all three armed 
services who regard it as @ step backward in military organization and as a move 


toward what has been called the Prussian general staff plan. 


But, aside from the merits of the scheme, the submission of the reorganization 
plan has awakened in both houses of Congress a resentment over the method 
being used to amend the National Security Act. Instead of submitting legislative 


{ 








proposals to amen 


1 existing laws in the regular course, the technique of wrapping 
up the changes under the procedures of the reorganization Act is being attacked. 
Thus, the executive branch of the Government now writes a proposed law 


and send it to both Houses and, unless one Ho ise or the other vetoes the pro- 


posal, it becomes law This means that neither House can amend the proposal 
and must take it or leave it \s one Member of the House said: ‘‘This gives 
Congress only the power of veto but gives the Executive the right to make the 
laws. There are grave doubts as to whether this is constitutional.” 


A fundamental defect in this procedure, too, is that, before the plan is submitted 
to Congress, the members do not have a chance to express themselves. So far as 
is known, none of the members of the Armed Services Committees of the Senate 
or the House saw the text of the plan before it was submitted by the President. 
Also, it is known that the text was not even submitted in advance for criticism 
to the heads of the three armed services in the Defense Department—namely, the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—who are to be affected fundamentally by 
the reorganization. Now, if these Chiefs are called to testify in Congress, they 
will feel muzzled because to oppose the measure in any way will subject them 
to the charge of ‘‘insubordination.’’ Already mischief makers are trying to make 
it appear that these Joint Chiefs are fighting the proposed reorganization plan, 
when, as a matter of fact, it is doubtful whether they have made their viewpoint 
known to anybody, for the reason that until this week they never had a chance 
to examine it. 

The plan has developed support and opposition among high officers in each of the 
three armed services, and it is a misrepresentation of the truth to say that any 
department is either for or against it. Opinion is divided. 

Embarrassment would never have been created if the plan had been submitted 
to each of the members of the Joint Chiefs for study and criticism Lefore it was 
embodied in a report by a commission of civilians plus General Bradley, who is 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff but does not reflect the views of all its 
members. 

Representative Dewey Short of Missouri, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, has told this correspondent that he plans to hold hearings 
soon on the proposed reorganization plan. 
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“Even though the plan.” he said, “has been referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, I have spoken to Chairman Hoffman and to Speaker 
Martin. and they both are agreeable for hearings to be held by our committee. 

] ] 


The subject touches vitally the whole Department of Defense and all the armed 


services, and thi of cours ; the primary job of the House Armed Services 
Committee. We intend to call witnesses to explain fully their views on the 
measure before any vote is taken in the House.”’ 


In the Senate. by agreement with Senator McCarthy, chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Government Operations, thi proposal had been referred to the Sen- 


ate Armed Services Committ t now there is some question as to whether 
this violates the reorganization law, which specifies that all proposals must be 
referred to the Committe on Government Operations in both Houses. 

The whole episode and its collateral controversies may bring a test of the 
wisdom of the reorganization law itself For here is a basic statute, known as 
the National Security Act h it toc many mont! n 1947 and 1949 to write 
and t through both House Now, by a few provisio ‘alled “Reorganization 
Plan No. ¢ the law is to be ! ilated in many of its principal features. All 
this was to be done wit] t giv yr a legal opportunity to the Armed Services 
Committees of both Housée ler and formally report upon legislation that 
amends the laws they are supposed to write , 

The new plan might be 1 le workable by amendments, but first it would 
have to be voted down : in entity by either House and then new legislation 
writter It is regrettable that the President’s commission didn’t sit down with 


all the Members of the House and Senate Armed Services Committees before 
x the plar ‘ usy as tl i r his approval of 
a highly technical matter and then submitting it to Congress on a take-it-or- 





Miuirary TAKeEs Step BAcKWARD—PROPOSED DEFENSE REORGANIZATION BaD 
IN PRINCIPLE, THOUGH PERSONNEL SELECTIONS ARE WISE ONES 


Selection of a new set of members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and a new Chair- 


man does not lessen but rather intensifies the growing opposition to the proposed 








reorganization plan for the Defense Department It is the principle rather than 
the personnel which is importa the probler 

This plan, which Thomas Kk. Finletter, formerly Secretary of the Air Force, 
says he regards as a move toward a “‘German general staff” system, would enhance 


the power of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and make him a military boss over 


all three armed services 





Che reaction from the Air Force to the appointment of a Navy admiral as 
| been adverse largely because of the assumption 
extraordinary powers over the Air Force. Since 
r Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, is to serve only 
the reaction a ong naval officers to the designa- 
hairman 2 vears hence would also be adverse. 
is excellent in its provisions governing a consoli- 
uuld lead to economies, but it is a step back- 


oubtedlv the administration, in selecting Admiral 
that this would tend to 
ho come from the Navy, 


ew reorganization plan w 


from all three services because it is not a sound 





It so happens that Admiral Radf 1 is one of the ablest militarv officers 
America has ever had and undoubtedly he was chosen by President Eisenhower 
because of two things: First a commitment publicly made in 1949 before a con- 





gressional committee by General Eisenhower that the chairmanship should go 
by rotation to the different services and that he thought a Navy admiral should 
i . , an admiration for Admiral Radford’s work in the 
Pacific where he has been commander in chief of the fleet. 

There is some mischievously expressed opposition to Admiral Radford in 
certain quarters on the ground that he testified in criticism of the Air Force 
concepts on weapons in the famous congressional hearings in 1949 concerning 
the B-36. But, since the Congress sought the testimony, it should not be any 


be selected next; and second 
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more of a barrier to his advancement than was the testimony of General Bradley. 
The latter, as Chief of Staff of the Army, testified in the same hearings and called 
the Navy admirals ‘fancy Dans” and predicted there would never be another 
amphibious landing. But he was promoted just the same by President Truman 
to be Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

The new team selected for the military-advice function which the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff is supposed to perform for the Secretary cf Defense and the President is 
an excellent one in every respect. General Ridgway, who comes here to become 
Chief of Staff of the Army, has been commander in chief in the Far Kast during 
a large part of the Korean war and also Commander in Chief of Allied Forces in 
Europe. General Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, is one of the ablest 
men in that service, with an excellent command record during the last war. \s 
for Admiral Carney, who becomes Chief of Naval Operations, he has been serving 
as Commander of the Allied Forces in the South of Europe and has an especial 
familiarity with the Mediterranean. He made an enviable record as Chief of 
Staff to Admiral Halsey in the sea battles of the war against Japan. 

This is an all-around team of able men with global experience—a much better 
team on the whole than has been available to the Preside ut of the United States 
since the days of World War II. It is a group competent to give military advice 
with a world perspective and to operate the armed services effectively if a big war 
should break out. 

But a much more sensible step would have been to have made Admiral Radford 
Chief of Naval Operations and to have abolished the post of Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, creating in its place a post of Secretary General of the Joint Chiefs, 
with Admiral Carney in that job. Asa former Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
in charge of logistics and as an experienced staff officer and planner, he would have 
been ideal as the leader of the joint staff responsible directly to the heads of the 
three armed services. 

The reorganization plan now before Congress has in it so many vulnerable 





provisions that it cannot be critically examined on the basis simply of what able 
persons will execute the plan but only with the more important principle in mind 
that a system is being established for a long period of time This system could 
demoralize the spirit of all the armed services by depriving their chiefs of less and 
less voice in the higher councils of the Government where military policy is to be 
made by a Secretary of Defense and a military boss with a general staff of his own. 


(From the U. 8. News & World Report, May 8, 1953] 
FivE DEFENSE DEPARTMENTS 
(By David Lawrence) 


The word “pentagon’’—from the Greek, meaning five sides—is coming into its 


¢ 








own. There may now be five departme nts of defense: 

1. The Army responsible to the Secretary of the Army. 

2. The Navv—responsible to the Secretary of th« avy. 

3. The Air Force—responsible to the Secretary of the Air Force 

1. The Joint Staff—responsible to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

5. The so-called Department of Defense respol ible to the Secretary of 
Defense 

Each of these departments, under a new plan just promulgated, is to have a 
substantial personnel Six more Assistant Secretaries of Defense are to be 
created Authority is to be widely diffused 

rhe net effect of the proposed changes 1s to create a hodge-podge of re pons bili- 
ties and a dangerous confusion 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff_—which is supposed to be the principal military advis- 
ory body—is to be relegated to an unimportant and incidental place in the whole 


complex structure of the Defense Establishment 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs is to be made the boss of a big staff of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force personnel divorced from the Chiefs of Staff themselves. The 
Chairman alone is to fix tenure and approve the selections in the new Department. 
This means that he becomes the principal military chief of the Government and, 
unless his subordinate personnel give him the advice he wants, they can be fired. 
The Joint Chiefs, who are the operating heads of the three services, would have 
no authority over the men who are to become the real makers of military policy. 

Under the guise of civilian control, a plan has been hatched which puts America 
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into the hands of a Chief of a General Staff This is the plan that Goering had. 
This the plan under which Hitler lost This is the plan that various mili- 
tarist r tlemse ' yur midst ve been trving for several vears to foist on our 
Government ‘T now apparent have found a civilian commission gullible 
enough not o1 to recommend the General Staff plan but to argue that such a 
pia not contempla ! 

Despite all the rhetoric about direct channels of command and about giving 
the three el an Secretaries mo av, a unified commander in a theater of oper- 

hereaft« is to report dir t to the Secretary of Defense, thus bypassing 
} vn service chief. Actually, t means he will report to the new commander 
f of our Armed Forces vhose title is to be Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 

+f 

Chere are some euphemistie words in the document about how important the 
Joint Chiefs are to be and how they are not a command body and hence must 
have to give m ’ id But the effect of the plan is to deprive them 

f ay oice in determining t} ise to be made of their own forces, although each 
ret le of chief of ) 

What vorse is that the Seeretarv of Deft » under the proposed program, 
is to be given authority to transfer at any time any personnel anywhere within 
the Department of Defer H iid wipe out the identity of the Army or 
1 Air For or the Navy or Marine C rps ov ni by putting most of 
their personnel under any chieftain he selected He can even delegate to any 
Assista Secretary or any emplovee any function or duty or power that he holds 
as 5S tary Def se. 

The whole plan violates the letter and the spirit of the National Security Act. 


Congress, under the Constitution, is supposed to make the laws regulating the 
Armed Forces Congress cannot abdicate by giving a Cabinet officer authority 


e 
to do as he pleases with the missions, purposes and functioning of the armed 
services. There are certain stipulations which Congress put into law so as to 
maintain the identity and spirit of each of the armed services. Such stipulations 


now could be wiped out by a stroke of the pen by the Secretary of Defense. It 
already is announced that he is to revise the Key West Agreement and thus 
rearrange the method of setting up unified commands in the field, without giving 
a voice to the armed service chiefs who entered into that contract. 

Congress never intended the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs to be a military 
boss It purposely deprive 1 him of a vote in the Joint Chiefs. Also Congress never 
gave and never intended to give the Secretary of Defense a military staff. Now 
he takes over the entire Joint Staff, with all personnel—about 200 officers— 
and the Joint Chiefs lose that staff from anv control. 

Unless the plan is rejected in Congress by either house within 60 days, America 
is to be given the Hitler system of a Chief of General Staff to do as he pleases 
with the armed services, thus reversing the entire tradition of American military 
history. The plan should be defeated 








Mr. Hourrretp. These are all objective articles, and unbiased 
toward your particular viewpoint, I suppose? 

The CuarrMan. They are all one way or the other. Why would 
they write us if they were not? 

Mr. Houirrevp. They are all in favor of your viewpoint, all of these 
articles? 

The CuarrMan. I have not read them. 

Mr. Hourrieip. Oh. I was just asking for information. 

The CuartrMan. Here is a letter I will read to you, however, dated 
June 19, 1953: 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN 


Down here at the bottom, as is customary in high places, they put 
my name, instead of at the top. 


I had intended to take no part livision of opinion upon the reorganization 


of the Department of Defense Plan No. 6, but a misunderstanding regarding a 
telephone conversation seems to r q lire that I do so. I therefore wish to state 
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that I am in full agreement with the plan except for the point raised in the pres- 
entation of Mr. Ferdinand Eberstadt, with whom I fully agree. 
Yours fait! fully, 

HERBERT Hoover 


That came in this morning. I did not ask for it. I did not suggest 
it. 

Mr. Jupp. What was the point? 

Mr. Brooks. (c) and (d). Eberstadt had a beautiful statement. 

General Epson. Ir. Chairman, could I make a statement purely 


for the record? 

First I would like to state that I agree with the comments of Con- 
gressman Judd that under no circumstances do I impugn the motives 
of the people involved. 

Mr. Dawson. That is right. 

General Epson. Secondly ._L would like to state I saw this committee 
print for the first time this morning. I have not had a chance to look 
it over. That is one reason | had difficulty in trying to answer your 
questions about it. 

The CHarrMan. The hearing will now be adjourned. 








APPENDIX 





Excerrpt From SratreMentT or Apm. ARTHUR WILLIAM RApDFoRD, NOMINEE 


AS CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STaFF, AT A HEARING BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON AR p Services, May 28, 1953 
* + rm * * * * 
Chairman Sauttonstatu. Admiral, it happens that you are appearing before 
this committee at the same time as a plan submitted by the President to reorgan- 


is also before the committee. This plan, supple- 


ize the Department of 
} sage and the report of the Rockefeller Commis- 


mented by the Preside 














sion, makes at ar » be important changes in the responsibilities 
and authority of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In other words, 
you are taking over from General Bradley the JCS at the time when the rules 
hanged 
ve questions I would etoask you. My first 2 or 3 questions have 
the manner in which the JCS function, where they get their business, 
transact it 
like to ask you how do matters come before the JCS, in your opinion, 
eration, and in what form does the JCS action manifest itself? 
Raprorp. Mr. Chairman, I have been away from Washington for 4 
years, and my contacts ith the detailed work of the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
not bee Tre jue I 
I may make a statement which could be improved upon by somebody who 
Is workir with them from day to day, but I believe that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, in general, follow the pattern of operation that I knew when I was here 
perore 
The JCS are primarily a planning and advisory group. They may and do 
originate papers—a one of the members may introduce a paper for consider- 
ation lhe uy and dor papers requ or req ing their advice or 





action, from the Secretary of Defense, and probably from any one of the service 








“= t eS 
papers ar first, 1 1 the secretariat iven a num} in 

other rds, they are p 1 j e proper place in t 

] iv go ina i irt of a ser wpers bv 
4 co or sect of t J t = operate J iefs 
of Staff, and the ly of t paper, with recommendations by the Joint Staff, 
is fina livered to the ( fs for their action at one of their formal meetings. 

At eacl eetings the have an agenda that has been prepared by 
Lene it thie proce 1 with the ex ideration o papers in the order 
l which ft oO that avenda 





e recommendations of the Joint Staff or they may change 


tl But in any « t, W t reach an agreement on a pa] and I would 
iv that well over 9¥O percent of ail the papers that the pi are agreements 
that paper is finisbed up in what they call the final gree rm, and is sent to the 
dividual who asked the question, or if it is a Chiefs’ matter that they have orig- 
inated, it is given the distribution within the Defense Department and the military 
organization that is required It may be a paper that requires further action 


I know that in Pearl Harbor, as the commander in chief of the Pacific Command, 
: 


I consta y received directives from the Joint Chiefs of Staff or papers from them, 
which we study, and we then use in working up the plans that we have to make. 


Chairman SALTONSTALL. In your opinion, what is the significance or the effect 


of that part of the law which specifies that the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff shall have no vote? 

Admiral Raprorp. I have always supposed that it was designed to prevent an 
imbalance in the procedure of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In other words, you have 


262 
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three members, Army, Navy, and Air Force. The Chairman is bound to come 
from 1 of the 8 services, being a military man, and if he had a vote, there would be 
2 members of l se ‘rvice allowed to vote on that particular question. 

Chairman SaLronstaLui. Assuming that the JCS make to the Secretary of 
Defense a recommendation—let us say it is a unanimous recommendation—with 
which the Secretary of De‘ense finds himself in complete disagreement, in your 
opinion whose views should prevail in such a situation? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, on a matter of great importance—and I could only 
imagine that that would happen in such a case—lI feel almost certain that the 
Secretary of Defense would first come down and discuss the matter with the com- 
plete membership of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and tell them why he disagreed with 
their recommendation, and probably ask for a reconsideration or a discussion with 
him present. 

If they adhere to their former position, I feel amost certain, if the matter was 
serious, that the Secretary of Defense would then advise the President of that 
situation and that the decision, the final decision, would have to be made by the 
President. 

Chairman SautronstaLu. And the recommendations of the JCS are, of course, 
confined to strictly military strategy, military tactics, and do not go into the 
political background of any problem? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Chairman SALToNsTaLL. What is your concept of the duties, responsibilities, 
and authority of the Chairman of the JCS, as they now exist, and what do you 
think will be his duties, responsibilities, and authority after the reorganization 
plan now pending betore Congress bas been put into e a ? 

Admiral Raprorp. Well, as I see it, the Chairman—the position of Chairman, 
which was authorized—wnich was legislated for in 1949, became a manager of 
the Joint Chie‘s of Staff in a sense. He also was a link between the Secretary of 
De‘ense and probably a very necessary one, in connection with the Secretary of 
De’ense’s relations with the Joint Chie‘s of Staff 

He has prepared their agenda; he has spoken for the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
many instances. Not having detailed command responsibilities, he was free to 
devote time to things which would be very difficult for one of the members to 
handle; in other words, they all have, in addition to their Joint Staff responsibili- 
ties, the responsibilities of military departments; they have command responsi- 





bilities. The Chairman does not. He is free to represent them in many respects. 

do not believe that is changed a great deal under this reorganization plan. 
I would like to point out that I am not too familiar with that plan. I was not 
in on any of the discussions. I have read that part which pertains to the Chair- 


man, but I am not fanaiilen as to why they made the changes or recommended 
the changes 

I discussed the new organization plan briefly with General Bradley the other 
day and, as I see it, the reeommendations or res in the law, which erm 
the Chairman to do more than he now does, are » deuigned to expedite the busi- 
ness of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Chairman SALTONSTALL. Not to give him more authority, necessarily, but to 
give him more administrative duties. 

Admiral Raprorp. More administrative authorit 

Chairman SALTonstauu. Do vou feel that the reorganization plan, together 
with the Presi ’s message and the report of the Rockefeller Commission, 
indicate a tendency to bypass or whittle down the Secretaries of the th 


l 








ree mili- 


tary departments, Army, Navy, and Air Foree? I ask that question particularly 
because of the relationship that would be bound to exist between the JCS id 








the Seeretarie of the tl ree forees as compared with the Secretary of Def 
and his Assistant Secretary. 

Admiral Raprorp. As | said, Mr. Chairman, I am not famili 
with the reorganization proposals nor am I famil 





too familiar, 





ar with the discussions that 
preceded or accompanied the drafting of that document 

In connection with the service Secretaries, in the last few davs I have beer 
with all three Secretaries, and as | gathered from their conversation, they sup- 
port this plan which I am sure they would not if they felt that they we re going 
to be Dy 





nassed 
M5Sea 





Chairman SALTONSTALI Admiral Radf rd, mv final question and, perhaps, it 
is a double question, is: Anyone who res 3 tl daily papers and the current 
periodicals is aware of the fact that in 1949 you testified before the House 
mittee on Armed Services, at which time you expressed certain views with 1 ( 
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Prior to those 1949 House hearings, testimony which vou had given regarding 
the 1947 Unification Act was regarded by some as being in opposition to the bill 


+} 1 
ul 


er consideratior 


{ it 
hese are two questions really: Do you still hold those seme views on these 
subjects? If so. do vou feel that ar lifference in your persvnal views with those 


f accepted policy and doctrine would adversely affect your ability to do a good 
J » as Chairman of the JCS? X 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman, it is almost 4 vears since the hearings that 
vou refer to were held in 1949 here have been developments, improvements 


in material, and certain other changes which would naturally cause me to modify 


I do not think that in times when we have as much change as we have now that 
one can have 4 vears pass and feel exactly as he did about questions of material 
and questions of strategy. In other words, we are going ahead too fast for anyone 
to have ideas which are fixed * 
While, in general, T have no feeling that at that time I said anything I did 
not honestly believe, I would say that under conditions as they exist today, I 
probably would modify some of my statements. 

In the matter of the unification hearings, I was ordered back to Washington 
immediately after the end of the war I was in Tokyo when the war ended, and 
in November I arrived in Washington under direct orders from the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Forrestal, who told me that he was not satisfied that the Navy 
Department had a single office which would concentrate in that office all the mat- 
ters, the legislative matters, in connection with the so-calied unification hearings. 

He ordered me to set up such an office, said I could have anyone that I wanted 
to work for me 

He also ordered Admiral Sherman in as my first assistant, and we were directed 
to get going 

I told Mr. Forrestal at the time that I was surprised I said, “I think you have 
made a very poor selection. I know nothing about this business, and I would 
prefer not to get into it.”’ 

He said that he wanted me to do it, so I tackled the job as best I could. 

There have been references from time to time in the newspapers that I was 
against unification. In the first place, it has never been clear to me exactly 
what people meant when they said that you were for or against unification. If 
they mean that their object is uniformity in all aspects of the Defense Depart- 
ment, then I am against it. I think you have to have three very strong independ- 
ent services, and can expect differences of opinion. 

I do not think that you want men in the Defense Department who are going to 
agree for agreement’s sake. Military men who have years of experience and train- 
ing behind them, have very strong feelings about certain aspects of their work, 
and I think that is proper 

I think that in time, with the joint schools that we have, that the armed services 
will have a body of officers who understand the problems of the other services 
much better than some of us do now, who did not have that opportunity when 
we were young. 

My ideas in 1947 were certainly that the status quo was not satisfactory. We 
had to have an improved defense organization. I felt that in certain ways the 
bill that was before the Congress in 1947 was not the best bill that could be 
drawn. I stated my objections to the bill as frankly as I could. Congress passed 
the bill, and I have tried to make it work ever since. 

Chairman SaLtronstTaLL. Thank you, sir. 





x * * * * * * 


List or Witnesses APPEARING FOR AND AGAINST REORGANIZATION 
Pitan No. 6 or 1953 


Witnesses for Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953: 
Roger M. Kyes, Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
Joseph M. Dodge, Director, Bureau of the Budget. 
Nelson Rockefeller, Chairman, Committee on Department of 


Defense Organization. 
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Witnesses in favor of H. J. Res. 264, eliminating subsections (c) and 
(d) of section 1 from Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953: 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, former President of the United States. 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, former chairman, Hoover Commission 
task force on the National Security Organization. 
Gen. Robert Wood Johnson, chairman of the board, Johnson & 
Johnson. 
Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary of Air. 
Adm. Charles M. Cooke, Jr., United States Navy, retired. 
Maj. Gen. Merritt A. Edson, United States Marine Corps, 
retired. 
Hon. Charles E. Bennett, a Representative in Congress from the 
State of Florida. 
Adm. Richard 8. Edwards, United States Navy, retired. 
Omar B. Ketchum, director, National Legislative Service, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 
Fleet Adm. William D. Leahy, President Roosevelt’s Chief of 
Staff during World War II. 
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